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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


“In my first budget message—that for the fiscal 
year 1955—I emphasized the Administration’s de- 
termination to chart a course toward two impor- 
tant fiscal goals — balanced budgets and tax 
reduction. 

“Reductions in spending evidenced in the 1955 
budget made possible a large tax reduction and 
tax reform program. 

“The 1956 budget was balanced. 

“The 1957 budget will be balanced. 

““A balanced budget is proposed for 1958. 

“I believe this policy of fiscal integrity has con- 
tributed significantly to the soundness of our 
nation’s economic growth and that it will continue 
to do so during the coming fiscal year. 


With these words the President of the United 
States presented a budget scheduling a record 
volume of peacetime expenditures by the na- 
tional government. If he felt any great concern 
about the vast volume of proposed Federal out- 
lays, he gave no indication of it. 

His Secretary of the Treasury, however, evi- 
dently does not share the President’s equanimity. 
On the contrary this highly placed official says 
with extraordinary frankness that he is willing 
to “predict that you will have a depression that 
will curl your hair” if no way is found to reduce 
the tax burden upon the American people, be- 
cause “we are just taking too much money out 
of this economy that we need to make the jobs 
that you have to have as time goes on.” The 
Secretary then explains, puzzlingly enough, that 
“there is no division or difficulty in the Admin- 
istration at all on this subject. This is a thing 
that we all are in accord on. This budget was 
made up with the very greatest care and a great 
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Business and Finance Speaks 
After Turn of the Year 


ANNUAL REVIEW FORECASTS: PART II 


For various reasons, a large number of the 1957 busi- 
ness and economic forecasts especially written for the 
“CHRONICLE” could not be accommodated in our 
ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUTLOOK ISSUE of Jan. 17. 
All of these outlook statements. of course, reflect the 
individual opinions of government officials and of the 
country’s leading industrialists, bankers and financiers 
on the probable trend of economic activity for specific 
industries and business in general. The remaining un- 
published commentaries received by the “CHRONICLE” 
are given in today’s issue starting herewith: 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The outlook for the life insurance business must be 
viewed in the light of conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing 1956 and which exist at the turn of the year. 

The life insurance industry has just concluded one of 
its most. successful years. As. this 
is being written there seems no 
doubt that 1956 will have estab- 
lished new high records in the 
amount of insurance written, the 
amount of insurance in force, total 
amount paid in dividends and one 
of the lowest mortality rates if not 
the lowest yet recorded. Greater 
sales were due in part to the pros- 
perity that this country is enjoying 
and also to the more effective and 
better trained underwriters who 
have made life insurance their busi- 
ness career. The improved mortality 
rate is due both to the higher stand- 
ard of living which has enabled 
people to obtain better medical care 
and to the many new drugs and techniques which have 
been developed for the treatment of afflictions which 
in the past were often menaces to the populace. 

Only in interest earnings did the life insurance compa- 


Malcolm Adam 
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SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION—Underwriters, dealers and investors in corporate 
securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC and poten- 
tial undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 78. 
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The Price of Stability 


By WINFIELD W. RIEFLER* 


Assistant to the Chairman, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Key Federal Reserve assistant, flaying the arguments 
for controlled, mild inflation, states the goals of growth 
and price stability “call not for expedients or palliatives 
to alleviate the impacts of higher interest rates” but for 
increased savings and rescheduling of outlays on the part 
of all major economic elements. Mr. Riefler points out: 

(1) Federal Reserve’s- crucial responsibility in stopping 

price inflation; (2) mounting prices, accelerated by 

feed-back, can never go far without additions to money 

supply; (3) Reserve’s share of responsibility for price 

advances; (4) easier money would not assure relief to 

those demanding reversal of current restrictive policies, 

and (5) how labor wage policies dissipate real value 
of pensions. 

The Federal Reserve System is widely held responsible 
for so-called “tight money,” i.e., for the rise in interest 
rates, for the lower prices at which long-term bonds 
sell in the securities markets and for 
the fact that potential borrowers 
with credit-worthy propositions have 
to shop for lenders. Now, in a sense, 
this is true. But it is very impor- 
tant to understand the special sense 
in which this affirmation is made. 

It is true in somewhat the same 

sense that the Courts can be said to 

be responsible for the increase of 

injunctions issued. More fundamen- 

tally, however, it is the clash of con- 

flicting interests that poses a prob- 

lem which the Courts must deal with 

in the public interest, a problem 

which cannot be solved by looking 

the other way. Similarly, in the Winfield W. Riefier 

case of tight money and higher interest rates, the Federal 
Reserve System could in a technical sense look the other 
way. It could disregard the effects upon the real value of 
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Atlas Corporation 
At this time investors and spec- 


ulators appear to be making a 
conservative appraisal of actual 
stock values. Some stocks which 


have all the earmarks of over- 
valuation are under pressure. Sell- 
ing is in the ascendancy. Comes 
the inevitable question, what to 
do with the proceeds of sales. As 
common stocks are credited with 
being the best hedges against in- 
flation, and inflationary forces are 


wielding powerful influence, it 
behooves the shrewd investor to 


seek havens for his funds where 
prices do not seem too high, where 
tangibles are a major part of asset 
values and where ability to tack 
quickly and successfully when ill- 
winds blow, demon- 
strated. In my judgment, an ideal 
shelter, under prevailing circum- 
stances, is presented in Atlas Cor- 
poration. 


1 . 
llas peen 


Atlas Corp. specializes in re- 
habilitating, financing and guid- 


ing corporate “situations” where 
tantial profits attend success 


substi 
Incorporated in 1929, its activities 


are airected by President Floyd 
B. Odlum, whose canny judgment 
in these affairs has been excep- 


shown 1n 
divi- 


Atlas has 
after 


tional, and 


creasing assets, 


13] 9] 
hoerail 


dends, tor many years. At the end 
of 1950, total assets were about 
$64.600,000 while as of June 30, 


1956, they stood at $98,000,000. It 
seeks opportunities to make strong 
propositions Cut of weak ones and 
then, at propitious times, sells at 
substantial This 
worked out very protitably. 
Since 1954 Atlas Corp. has gone 


4 . 1 ‘ 
protits. nas 


heavily into uranium which at 
present accounts tor about 40° of 
the company’s assets. Again the 


farsightedness cf the organization 
is demonstrated because there can 
be no question that the atomic 
energy and uranium industri¢s 
will be among the governing fac- 
tors of the world’s economy before 
many years have past. One pound 
of uranium has a theoretical ener- 
gy equivalent of 2,500,000 Ibs. of 


coal. There is much talk about 
other fissicnable ores than urani- 
um, but it still remains the best 
material for creation of atomic 
energy and it is for this reason 
that the A. E. C. has elected to 


buy all available uranium ore of 


certain specifications until 1966. A 
ready market for uranium for the 
next 10 years points clearly to its 


importance. 
Atlas carries on its uranium ac- 
tivities through the Hidden Splen- 


dor Mining Co., carried at $26,- 
500,000 and estimated to have 
actual worth far in excess of that 
amount. This is one of the major 


uranium properties in the nation. 

It is the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of atomic energy, fueled by 
uranium, that have brougrt lead- 
ing corporations directly or inci- 


¢ 
rectly into this field ji various 


capacities, including Anaconda. 
General Electric, Union Carbide, 
Goodyear Tire, National Lead, 


Phillips Petroleum, Dow Chemical. 
Westinghouse Pont, 
Electric Products and many 


~ \ 


Vivania 
others. 


du 


is 


Atlas in splendid compan li 
ts uranium commitments 

Oii and Gas properties Make up 
about 23° of Atlas’ gross assets 


Proven oil reserves are estimated 


to be in excess ot five million 
barrels and proven gas reserves 
are estimated to be in excess of 


100 billion cubic feet. Following 
the merger in June, the manage- 
ment formed Petro-Atlas Corp. 


and transferred its various oil and 
gas properties to it. In the oil and 
gas business it functions for Atlas, 
does Hidden Splendor in its 
uranium activities. 

tecently the company has taken 
over the El Dorado Refining Co., 
of El Dorado, Kan and Petro- 
Atlas now performs a complete 
cycle in the oil industry—produc- 


as 


ing, transporting, refining and 
distributing. El] Dorado’s 1956 in- 
come after taxes, but before de- 


pletion, depreciation, and amorti- 
zation is estimated at $2,200,000. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., is con- 
trolled by Atlas througn owner- 
ship of 51.7% of the common 
stock. This company presently 
serves 29 cities in New England 
and the cities of New York, 
Washington and Montreal and, in 
addition, serves three otaer New 
England points on a summer sea- 
sonal basis. Operating within a 
relatively confined region north 
and east of New York City, the 
company’s operations have been 
limited primarily to short haul 
type of service in a highly sea- 
sonal market and has not been 
profitable. 

On Sept. 28, 1956 the CAB re- 
leased its opinion that in view of 
the traffic potential available, 
authorization of additional air 
service Was warranted and re- 
quired in order to provide im- 


proved service between important 
cities in the Northeast and in Flor- 
ida. The Board selected this com- 
pany the carrier to provide 
such additional service. The CAB 
order extends company’s route 
system for a period of five years, 
south of New York/ Newark to the 
terminal point, Miami, Florida, 
via the new intermediate points of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, 
Clearwater, and Tainpa, Florida. 
This route extension to Florida 
provides the company with a long 
haul, seasonally balanced traftic 
market of substantial traffic den- 
sity. The company believes this 
will be of substantial benefit to it. 
Flights inaugurated Jan. 9, 1957. 

As of June 30, 1956 Atlas’ earned 
surplus was $25,700,000. Its finan- 
cial position at that time showed 


as 


cash or equivalent of $10,890,016 
against current liabilities of $1,- 
489,465. The company’s regular 


bond, preferred and common stock 
portfolio has a market value of 
approximatcly $15,509,611. Miscel- 
laneous investments were carried 
at $4,869,000 and investments in 
majority-owned subsidiaries (spe- 


cial situations) were carried at 
$73,345,000. 

Atlas has now brought three 
marvelous properties to fruition. 
This has taken time and should 
pay off in a big way: 

(1) Company has vast uranium 


holdings rounded cut to 
unit including production and 
milling of this rare valuable 

ineral, vhich there is un- 
ed demand. This should be 
readaliy 


a compact 


and 
ior 
} 


iim 


hue 
lug 


; 
ts have been and 


e 


are 


teres 


oil in- 
r 


pelng 


brought to a point where they 
represent a complete cil unit: 
producing, retining transporting 
and arketing. There ak un- 
doubtedly many bids available for 
such a unit 

3 Atter long rsing and 
skillful efforts, an air transport 
organization has been built into a 
position of vital importance 
through obtaining approved entry 


into what is probably the most 
remunerative air rcute — North- 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 
Atlas Corporation — Merritt F. 
Beal, Analyst, Peter P. McDer- 
mott & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) 


Detroit International Bridge Co. 


and Detroit & Canada Tunnel 
Corporation — Harry P. Schaub, 
President, Harry P. Schaub, 


Inc., Newark, N. J. (Page 2) 











east U. S. and Canada to East 
Coast points and Florida. We con- 
sider this to have been a master 
stroke of diplomacy that should 
in the long run pay off hand- 
somely. 


The timing seems right for buy- 
ing Atlas. Dividend return from 
the 60c annual payments make t%e 


stock doubly interesting, as the 
yield is good while waiting for 
capital gains. 

HARRY P. SCHAUB 


President, Harry P. Schaub. Ine.. 


Newark. N. eH 


Detroit International Bridge Company 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel Corporaticn 
On 1950 I had the privi- 


— 


Dec. 7, 


lege of presenting in tnis coiumn 
my story cn 
3ridge 


the Detroit Interna- 

Company. At that 
time the stock 
was selling at 
7% (adjuste GQ 
for the 2-for-]! 
Splitsince 
then) and wit 


tional 


stock now at 
is bid,. 14 
SnNOWS an ap- 
preciation of 


141%. 
enougn, 
article deals 
Wita two se 
arate compa- 
nies which 


Oddly 
tis 


n= 





Harry P. Schaub even though 
in direct com- 

petition with each other—I con- 
sider to be companion invest- 
ments. The first one, mentioned 


above, is the Detroit International 
Biidge Company which owns and 
operates a highway toll briage 
known as the ‘Ambassador Bridge ° 
which connects Detroit, Michigan 
with Windsor, Ontario. It 
1850 ft. suspension bridge—1 


lai2zest 
international bridge in the world 


IS all 


with five vehicie lanes and an 
8 tt. pedestrian walk. 
The Detrcit & Canada Tunnel 


Corporation and a subsidiary ow 


and operate a one-mile tunnel 
underneath the Detroit Rivei 
serving the cities of Detroit and 


Windsor. The company also fur- 


nishes bus service tnrough tie 
tunnel. 

In 1956 approximately 5.8 mil- 
lion vel.icles used both tne bride: 
and tunnel establishing an ati- 
time high record for traific in 
spite of the economic conditions 


prevalent in the Detroit area dus 
to tne large decline in automobile 
preduction. A continuing expan- 
sion cf the amount of vehicula: 
traffic using these two facilities 
with a corresponding rise in rev- 
enues appears a certainty. 

The habits of the Americ 
pubiic, regardless of tneir finan- 
Clal status, 7; to own an automo- 
bile, be it a jalopy an expen- 
ar. Oniy ten vears ago there 
31,000.00 trucks, ana 

Today, tnis 


or 
sive c 
were cars, 
on U. =. 


has doubled wa 


DUSE roaas. 


~~ 


figure ile the miles 
twaveled have increased to ove} 
60G billion compared with 250 
billion at tree end ot World War II 


it has been predicted that by 1938 


over 80 million vehicles will be 
on the road raveling over s0U 
yillion miles. This trend plus the 
lew roads being built shouid as- 
sure tacilities like the Detroit 
Bridge and the Tunnel of a con- 
tinued increase in business. Toil 
facilities of this nature are not 
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Serious Consequences Ahead 
For U.S. Funds in Canada 


By SIDNEY BROWN 
Adjunct Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Pace College, New York City 


In probing a current transborder tax case between U. S. and a 
Canadian corporation and its three principal U. S. stock- 
holders, Economist Brown depicts American unilateral action 
as a possible threat to American flow of investments abroad. 
Compares unintended tax effect with that deliberately pro- 
duced by exchange control practices. Author is amazed that 
Canada has not sought to exercise consultation provisions of 
U. S.-Canada tax treaty designed to prevent double taxation 
and encourage a secure investment climate in so far as 
taxes are concerned. 


The outlook for continued flow 
of private American investments 
abroad may well be determined 
shortly through the outcome of a 
controversy 
now taking 
place by the 
action of the 
United States 
Commissioner 
of Internal 
Revenue 
against the 
Consolidated 
Premium Iron 
Ores i td.,.a 
Canadian cor- 
poration, 





Taras B; 
Eaton, and : 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Brown 


William R. 
Daley, American investors. 


The U. S. Internal Revenue 
Service has assessed taxes against 
these three United States citizens, 
for profits realized by Premium, 
in which they hold. substantial 
stock interest, in consideration cf 
a contract with Steep Rock Iron 
Mines Ltd., another Canadian cor- 
poration, by which Premium un- 
dertook to provide $1,000,000 of 
financing, and sales, transportz- 
tion, and technical services. Tne 
Internal Revenue Service takes 
the position that since Messrs. 
Eaton and Daley conceived and 
developed the transaction whicn 
made it possible for Steep Rock 
to commence operations and to 
obtain the financing and services 
of Premium, Eaton and Daley, as 
stockholders of Premium, are per- 
sonally taxable on the proiits by 


that Canadian company. This 
claim was first instituted against 
Premium, for this same _ profit 
item, a year and a half earlier, 


and now the claim for deficiencies 
concurrently runs against the 
Canadian firm and the American 
investors. 


Tax Suit Raises Questions 


Though more questions than 
can be adequately handled in a 
short article arise spontaneously 


faster than they can be enumer- 
ated, let alone examined, because 
of the significance of this case tu 
our international economic rela- 
tionships, an attempt will be made 


to lock into the following five 
questions: 

(1) Is our Internal Revenue 
Service becoming, deliberately, 
or, aS an unforeseen consequence 
of our income tax laws, unwit- 


tingly an administrator exercising 


quasi-judicial control over U. S. 
international investments? 

(2) Im tax treaties between the 
United States and other countries 
(in this instance, Canada) de- 
signed to prevent double taxation, 
and promote flow of trade and in- 
vestment, can we ignore an estab- 
lished tax action taken by the 
other treaty-country by taking a 
unilateral opposite decision with- 
out making use of treaty’s provi- 
sions for consultation and other 
measures to handle conceivable 
differences that are bound to 
arise? 

(3) Might this not cause inves- 
tor doubts to be raised concerning 
the value, let alone legality, of 
risk taking abroad, particularly if 
stockholders will be liable for 
profits earned but not paid to 
them? 

(4) Where U.S. citizens develop 
and promote business opportuni- 
ties in foreign firms to be carried 
on by the firms in which they 
invest, an understandable inher- 
ent practice, are they to be per- 
sonally taxable for the profits of 
the promotion if they engaged in 
any part of the promotional ac- 
tivities even though these promo- 
tional activities took place in or 
outside the United States? 

(5) Can companies at their in- 
ception have a reasonable degree 
of certainty regarding the tax 
position ascertained by their gov- 
ernment, and the fate in store for 
firms with American stockholders 
and directors regarding heavy 
U. S. taxes and penalties” 


Determitiing Motives 
3asically, the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner is attempting to 
assess the three American stock- 
holders of Premium for profits 
accruing to Premium but never 

paid to them individually. 

It is obvious from time to time 
that the international flow of 
capital will include an amount 
seeking a low tax refuge haven 
wbroad to escape high taxes at 
home: but is this so in the case of 
Premium? To sift legitimate 
risk-seeking capital from that at- 


tempt to escape domestic taxes, 
through some sort of subterfuge, 
requires, at the least, an exceed- 
ingly fine knowledge of the in- 
ternational money and _ capital 
markets, and, at the most, a 
Herculean understanding of the 


motives, thinking process, 
prompting flow of capital abroad. 
Are we capable of distinguish- 


Continued on page 65 
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Louisiana Payride 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise 


Economist 


A swift look at The Louisiana Land and Exploration Co. 
which essentially toils not, neither does it spin yet gleans 
uncommon results by consorting with royalty. 


The darling stocks of the insti- 
tutional investors are, tradition- 
ally, share interests in nationally 
known companies, frequently 

ith gross 
earnings run- 
ning into bil- 
lions of dol- 
lars, corpora- 
tions like du- 
Pont, General 
motor s., 
Standard Oi1 


N. J.), Gen- 
eral Electric, 
etc. Hence it 


is somewhat 
surprising to 
find, regarded 
as among the 
most elite 
equities in 
America, the capital stock of LLX, 
which produced, in 1955, just a 
whisper below £25 million in total 
operating revenues. 

Accoraingly, since Louisiana 
Land is one of the least known 
securities on the investment “hit 
parade,” and sells no brand name 
product, famous for consumer ac- 
ceptance, a swift look at its 
uniquely attractive features may 
prove enlightening and, mayhap, 
even rewarding, 

Louisiana Land common was 
not always a blue chip in black 
gold: in fact 25 years ago you 
could have picked up shares in 
this bayou beauty for a lowly 
12)» cents apiece shares whose 
equivalent equity today is worth 
$57. So the theme of this piece 
will be to explain how, in a quar- 
ter century, LLX has attained its 
present exalted stature and pres- 
tige. 

Back in 1926 this enterprise 
came into existence, and acquired 
quite a swath of southern Louisi- 
ana marsh and bayou land in 
hopes of finding oil beneath. Then 
that renowned petroleum | bird 
dog, Amerada Corp., located some 
rich petroleum-bearing salt domes 





Ire U. Cobleigh 





by seismograpnic probing; and 
liked the prospects so well that 
it became a large stockholder (if 
still holds over 5% of the com- 
mon). 

Then a year or so before the 
1929 unpleasantness. LLX made 


an important and long-range pol- 
icy decision. It decided to let 
somebody else bear the cost oi 
development and drilling, and 
aimed to stake its corporate fu- 
ture mainly on royalty income. 
But it had rather shrewd ideas 
ahout what a royalty should be. 
Whereas one-eighth (or 1232%) 
has traditionally been the standard 


petroleum pay to the land owner, 
LLX arranged with Texas Co. in 
1928, tor a 25% royalty on the 
lund it owned, and 12'2% on cer- 
tuin lands which it leased from the 
state; plus 8!1:% of the net from 
each oil dome. 

This has all worked out rather 
well for Louisiana Land: so much 
so that on the 124,855 under lease 
to Texas Co. in 1955, LLX grossed 
over $12 million. 

Next in revenue importance to 
the Texas contract, is the lease of 
68,000 fee acreage to Humble Oil. 
108,000 fee acres are leased to 
others, and 82,700 acres are under 
option. 

Altogether, including land both 
owned and leased, Louisiana has 
about 719,000 acres (81% owned) 
along the Louisiana seacoast. This 


land is west of the Mississippi, 
and south ot New Orleans in 
blocks mainly in three Parishes 
(Louisiana name for county) to 


wit, Plaquemines, Terrebonne and 
Lafourche. But that’s not all: 
LLX also has mineral and rovalty 
interests on 155,000 acres scattered 
through eight other states: and it 
has been purchasing additional 
state leases in Louisiana. 

As to products, oil is the main 
one, but natural gas is on the in- 
crease. Ten billion C.F. were sold 
in 1955. For 1956 sales should ad- 
vance at least to 12 billion C.F.., 
and with some price improvement 
For 1955 royalties from oil 
accounted for 87% of operating 
income, gas 3%. Nine per cent of 
the balance was in lease bonuses 
and rentals, with 1% coming from 
sulphur. 

When considering oil royalty 
companies, there is usually some 


apprehension lest in-the-ground 
assets of the company run dry. 
Nobody seems tO worry very 
much about this in the case of 
Louisiana Land as not only has 
the company been adding to its 
land holdings but, for several 
vears, the annual reports have 
chown greater reserves at the vear 
end, than at the beginning. 
Deeper drilling on existing pro- 
ducing land, and new wells on 
the 274.000 acres of unassigned 


land, can keep the ball rolling for 
vears to come. Right now a fair 
estimate of reserves would prob- 
ably be 125 million barrels of oil 
and 114 trillion cubic feet of gas. 

While LLX has been doing some 
drilling of its own, jointly with 
other companes, royalties are the 


backbone of income, a fact that 
enables the company virtually to 
*“liminate the labor probjem 


There are Only 81 employees, who 
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operate for the benefit of 7,350 
stockholders. In e2n economy 
where the price of labor advances 
around 5‘: a vear, it's nice to look 


zt a company whose earning 
power is uninhibited by this 
costly and inflationary statistic. 


Another point in favor of LLX 
is thet it hasn't any problem of 
financing. The balance sheet runs 
around $7 million in net working 
capital, and there is no necessity 
now, or in the foreseeable future, 
for building a new plant, launch- 
ing a high priced advertising 
campaign, or researching or mar- 
keting a new product. These quite 
common corporate procedures 
which demand financing. simply 
don’t exist for Louisiana Land. 
The sole capitalization here is 
3,943,646 shares of common, listed 


on the American Stock Excnange, 
and now selling at 57. Dividends 
have been paid since 1935. the 
1956 distr*+ution being $1.35 
($1.29 » ular. plus 15 cents 
extra). .ce LIX has no need to 
“ough wack earnings for expan- 
sion, it has for years been a gen- 


erous dividend payer delivering to 
shareholders above 85% of net for 
the past five vears. 1956 het was 
around $1.55 per share. The stock 
was split 3-for-1 in May of last 
year. 

Whereas LLX has been a sturdy 
market performer and sells on a 
rather meager current yield basis, 
a lot of factors appear to be op- 
erating for it on the bullish side. 
The great pressure for increased 
American production created by 
Suez, the recent boost of 35 cents 
a barrel in the price of crude, the 
rise in allowables in Louisiana 
since October of last vear, the new 
techniques for oil extraction from 
deep wells, and the aggressive 
drilling programs of the compa- 
nies with which LLX has agree- 
ments, and the sizable owned 
acreage as vet untouched — all 
these are plus values for the 
stockholders. 

The Louisiana Land manage- 
ment has achieved quite a reputa- 
tion tor shrewd contracting of 
rovalty agreements. New leases 
are concluded somewhere be- 
tween 25% and 331;%. Lease 
which to 
alty. $2 


for 


addition 


to 


are in 
amounted 
1955. 


bonuses, 
the roy 
million 

While oil inves 
integrated con 
attracted to LLX. those who think 
oil in the ground (about 14 bar- 
reis per share) especially 
choice long in an in- 
flationary economy, and those 
who have seen other companies 
take fierce beati due to labor 
strife. will find much that thev 
like about Louisiana Land 
Whereas kings are getting scarcer 
tI ughout the world with each 
rovalty is becoming 
oil royalty that is! 


over 


tors. looking for 
will 


not be 


panies. 


is 
term asset 


on 


£S 


irO 


Paessilig Vvear, 


more popula) 


And if you seek income and capi- 
tal gain from oil royalties, the 
tradition and the trend of LLX 
suggest that you give this stock 
a careful look. Long term share- 
holders here have enjoyed a 
Louisiana payride! 


Purcell & Go. Will 
Admit Joffe as Partner 


Purcell & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 31 will admit Alexander E. 


Joffe to general partnership and 
Gertrude E. Purcell to limited 
partnership. Mr. Joffe is manager 
of the Customers’ Brokers and 
New Business department. 


Joseph M. Kelly With 
G. A. Saxton & Go. 


Joseph M. Kelly has joined the 
trading department of G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. Mr. Kelly was 
formerly with Starkweather & 
Co. and prior thereto with Burn- 
ham and Company. 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 























THE AFTERMATH OF THE STOCK SPLIT 


The second article in a series on the 
market performance of split stocks. 

News accounts of the proceedings at the current annual com- 
pany meetings reveal ever-increasing agitation for stock-splitting, 
largely based on joyful expectation of resulting market appreciation. 

In our previous article we tabulated and analyzed the price 
changes during the entire year of all stocks 
split during 1956; to reveal the effect in the 
period surrounding the actual splitting (before 
and after). 

We concluded that in this particular inter- 
val, encompassing the popular anticipatory as 





well as tie immediate post-declaration stages, 
the market impact, though commonly exagger- 
ated. is considerable. Our compilation revealed 
that split shares in this period out-performed 
the un-split remainder of the market, as meas- 
ured by several appropriate yard-sticks. 
We now inquire into the more permanent 
price effect as indicated in the longer interval 
following the splitting action. Accordingly we 
have taken the issues whose splitting (by at ie 
least 2-for-1) was announced during the first A. Wilfred May ) 
11 months of 1955, and studied the price effect 
of this decisive step during the remainder of 1955, and also during 
the interval from such 1955 announcement date to the end of 1956. 
In order to allow for the effect of the general market’s movement, 
we have related the price changes in the split to the corresponding 
fluctuations in the Dow Jones Average covering their respective 
group. 
This longer-term post-split study shows a far different result 
than that covering the ‘“split-surrounding” period. Of the 66 
issues covered:—for the post-split interval to the end of 1955, only 


21 issues out-performed the Dow, 43 turned in inferior perform- 
ances, and two were even. In the period to the close of 1956, 24 
out-performed the market, 40 were inferior, and two were even, 


Striking non-uniformity occurred between individual issues 
as well as industries: some stores, utilities, and oils did well; others 
badly. Only in the steels did all fare well. 


The Dividend Factor 
Hence, and as demonstrated in our preceding article, we are 
impressed by the fact that steck price movements are affected 
by many factors in addition to the split. Among the more im- 
portant of these is dividend policy. Its impact on the split issues 
is indicated in an analysis which is to be found after the following 
resume of price performance. 


Price Performance of Stocks Whose Splits Were Announced 
During First 11 Months of 1955 — Showing Price Changes 
Therefrom to End of 1955 and 1956, and the Changes 
Related to the Overall Market Movement 
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>) Ben Price Change to 
Announceme Price Change to Dec. 31,55 ——Dec. 31, 1956—— 
Da Actual Re!. toD. J. Actual Rel. to D. J.* 
Briggs Mfg. Jan. 3 — 8% —42% 35% —160% 
Caterpillar Tractor Jan. 4 30 250 125 568 
Cleveland Elec Jan. 4 3 109 +- 1 100 : 
West Penn Elec Jal 5 7 250 + 4 40 
Lee Rubber Ja! 6 — 7 -32 —13 — 48 t 
Alpha P. Cement Jan.22 +35 166 +40 154 
1. S. Steel Jan. 25 51 270 -~100 280 
U. S&S. Stee 
Corn Prod. Ret. Jan. 26 + 1 3 - 6 26 
Colum. Broadcasting Jan. 27 —13 —6U - 6 26 
Armco Steel Jan. 31 ~40 200 71 323 
Armstrong Cork Jan. 31 6 30 + 2 9 
The D. J. Averag € tock was unchang e.'cencing the latte inferior 
The second and fourth statistical colur showing reiative price changes adjusted to allow 
for cnanges in the market's movement, using the corresponding Dow. Jones Average as an index, 
re computed as follaws: The percentage change in the price of ine stock from the announcement 
cate to the end of 1955 and to ine end of 1956 is divided by concurrent change in the 
corresponding Dow Jones Average (industrial, rail, or utility). The same change as the Dow Jones 
Lverage is snown as 100. Cases of a decline in the stock pric vrefaced by a minus sign; 
Gagoer cenotes that the Dow Jones Average declined. 
NOTE—A performance superior to tne D. J dicated in al! cases where, without a minus sign, 
tne figure excet 100°. € the figu under 100% Dy a minus, the stock 
feric: 
Continued on page 8&6 
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Proposed SEC Rule Changes 


By JAMES C. 


SARGENT* 


Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Cvommission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Abuses cf “no sale theory” as applied to merger-originating 
stock issued without benefit of fair disclosure is decried by 
SEC Commissioner in discussing proposed Rule 133 revision 
designed to prevent illegal “boiler room” sales and not to deter 


bona fide mergers. 


Mr. Sargent illustrates to what extent 


unwary American investors have lost heavily in this. Claims 

loss cf investor confidence jeopardizes $8 billion equity and 

debt dollars needed for 1957 industry expansion needs. The 

Commissioner explains when and where Rule 460 permits 

acceleration and the conditions governing the use of summary 

prospect uses, and denies SEC wants to pass on the merits 
of particular securities. 


This last year has been a very 
active one for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in its quasi- 
pro- 


legislative functions. Our 
gram of rule 


revision has 


been neces- 
sary in order 
to k e Gp 


abreast of the 
constantly 
changing tech- 
niques and 
conditions in 
today’sdy- 
namic securi- 
ties markets. 
The Commis- 
sion has pro- 
mulgated 





Sargent 


p . vaimes L. 
changes in its 
Form S-1, our 
most commonly used registration 


form under the Securities Act of 
1933; Form 10, 8-B, and 8-C, which 
are the principal forms for regis- 


tration of securities on national 
securities exchanges: and in the 
Proxy Regulation X-14. These 


form amendments complete a pro- 
gram undertaken in 1953 to co- 
ordinate and make uniform, so far 
as possible, the information re- 
quired in the basic registration 
for new issues under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 and for securities 
registered and traded on national 
securities exchanges and proxy 
statemcnts under the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934. The 
program’s objective has been the 
simplification of the forms and 
the elimination of duplicate fil- 
ings previously required under 
the different provisions of the 
Federal securities laws. 

The practical significance of this 
amendment program has been to 





*An address by Mr. Sargent hefore 
the American Society of Ccrporate Secre- 
taries, New York City, Jan. 16, 1957. 


permit more extensive incorpora- 


tion by reference of information 
already on file into these new 
amended forms, which reduces 


costs and the time of preparation 
of sucn filings for all concerned. 
Now, the new Form S-1 contains 
more detailed instructions to as- 
sist you in the preparation of the 
form. Some of these instructions 
have been part of the administra- 
tive practice followed by our 
Division of Corporation Finance 
for years, but have nevcr previ- 
ously been made part of the form. 

Much study has been devoted 
during 1956 to other changes in 
the Commission’s rules, regula- 
tions and forms. 

Amongst those rule changes still 
pending is the proposed revision 
of Rule 133, which the Commis- 
sion is actively considering at this 
very moment. ; 

I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the con- 
tinuing interest of the American 
Society of Corporate Secretaries 
in-our work and point out this 
Commission’s appreciation of the 
informed views and comments re- 
layed to us by. your individual 
members from. time to time on 


this matter and on other proposed 
rule changcs. Your viewpoints are 
given the most careful consid- 
eration, for we recognize your 
“expertness” in the practical day- 
to-day problems of corporate 
management and the value of 


your opinions as to the impact our 
rule-making activities may have 
on your respective companics. 
Before getting to the  back- 
ground of Rule 133, I want to 
bring to your attention the fact 
that we have had vast problems 
with our enforcement program as 
a result of this rule. With this rule 
on the books, attorneys have ad- 
vised their clients that stock is- 
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result of mergers may 
immediately without 
Capital structures of 
companies, of which are 
“fly-by-night,” highly speculative 
venturcs, have mushroomed to in- 
credible proportions, with Ameri- 
can public investors purchasing 
shares of companies about which 
there is little or absolutely no 
reliable information. These activi- 
ties, with which we are prescntly 
being confronted, are very much 
like those existing in the 1920’s 
which gave rise to Congress’ 
enactment, beginning in 1933, of 
the Fcderal securities acts. 

Now, for a little history. Our 
vital concern in administering 
disclosure statutes is that at all 
times the public investor be given 
the necessary and essential facts 
so that he can exercise an in- 
formed judgment when investing. 
This is what we believe Congress 
intended. 

Section 5 of the Securities Act 
provides in cffect tnat it shall be 
unlawful to ‘sell’ securities in 
interstate commerce without reg- 
istration. 

Section 2(3) of the Securities 
Act defines a “sale” to include, 
amongst other things, “every con- 
tract of sale or disposition of a 
security for value.” 

This Commission’s Rule 133, 
presently in effect, provides in 
substance that for purposes of 
Section 5, i.e., registration, certain 
classes of statutory mergers, re- 


sued as a 
be resold 
registration. 


some 


as 


organization and _ consolidations 
are not “sales” in spite of the 
definition of “sale” as contained 


in Section 2(3) of tie Securities 
Act of 1933. Inasmuch as such 
transactions are not deemed 
“sales” within the meaning of 
Scction 5 of the Securities Act, 
the issuance of: new securities in 
consummation of these transac- 


tions is not subject to the regis- 
tration requirements of the Act. 
This rule gave rise to the phrase 
“no sale theory.” At the very out- 
set of securities regulations by the 
Federal Govcrnment, the staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
who first administered the Securi- 
ties Act until this Commission 
was created in 1934 by the Ex- 
change Act, concluded that a 
merger was a “sale” within the 
meaning of that word for pur- 
poses of registration. In late 1934, 
the first General Counsel of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reversed this opinion and 
concluded that no registration was 
required for mergers. In Septem- 
ber, 1935, this interpretation of 
“no sale” was adopted and applied 
to mergers as a footnote instruc- 
tion to our Form E-1, at that time 
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one of our registration forms. 
This, in my opinion, was a rather 
curious place to put it. 

In the» new § famous 
Supply Co. vs. Leland 
Jr. University case, the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, in reversing the District 
Court, stated, among other things, 
that it was in accord with this 
Commission’s view expressed in 
its amicus curiae briet that securi- 
ties issued pursuant to a consoli- 
dation of two companies did not 
constitute a sale. The Supreme 
Court of the United States aenied 


National 
Stanford 
Circuit 


certiorari and there has been no 
further judicial guidance other 
than this Circuit Court decision 
on this matter. 

In 1947, the Commission re- 
scinded Form E-1 and the “no 
sale” Rule contained therein. This 


theory, howcver, was applied ad- 
ministratively thereafter, altoough 
no rule was promulgated to that 
effect. Finally, in 1951, the Com- 
mission adopted Rule 133, which 
applied the ‘no sale” theory to 
reclassifications of securities as 
well as mergers, consolidations 
and transfers of assets. 

The rule in the last two years 
has presented considerable prob- 
lems. Where full aisclosure is 
made to stockholders under the 
proxy rulcs, there has been a good 
history of disclosure and investor 
protection under Rule 133 merg- 
ers. However, Rule 133 has re- 
cently been employed as a means 
to evade the full disclosure re- 
quirements of t.e Securities Act. 

Miltions of dollars of securities 
have been illegally sold to unwary 


American investors through the 
“boiler room” techniques. By 
“boiler room” I mean those bro- 


kerage houses that have recently 
cropped up and which use the 
long-distance telephone and high 
pressure tactics in the sale of se- 
curities of questionable value. 
Large blocks of securities, having 
little or no value, have been 
“freed-up” in reliance upon the 
opinions of attorneys that there 
was no sale under Rule 133 and 
that registration was, therefore, 
not required. These securities have 
then been sold through the use of 
false and fraudulent verbal mis- 
representations to investors in 
every part of this country. We 
want to stop these tactics before 
and not after investors have been 
badly ‘“‘burned.” 

The proposed revised rule is not 
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intended to preclude negotiations 
and consummation of legitimate 
mergers nor to have any effect 
upon the avaHability of a Section 
3(a)(9) exchange of securities ex- 
emption. If adopted, the Rule will 
require a disclosure of the basic 
investing facts to stockho!ders who 
are asked to approve of such trans- 
actions or to new prospective in- 
vestors who may wish to vurchase 
the new securities. This Cisclosure 
is, in fact, nothing more than what 
many companies do as a matter 
of course in terms of giving fair 
disclosure of the basic merger 
facts. 

Let me give vou an illustrative 
actual case of this evil. Recently, 
a brokerage firm was touting an 
oil company’s securities, following 
a “no sale” merger, by allegations 
that the oil reserves totaled 20 
million barrels. When the com- 
panv subsequently filed a regis- 
{ration statement of new shares, 
it admitted to only 2 million bar- 
rels of oil reserves. The Commis- 
sion’s oil geologist has challenged 
even this estimate. The vice here 
is that the old shares that were 
issued under Rule 132 were ad- 
mittedly sold on overstated. false 
oil estimates of at least 18 million 
barrels. In addition, the old se- 
curities were sold on meager fi- 
nancial facts that have never been 
certified. This, and many other 
cases are under active investiga- 
tion by our New York Resional 
Office and they involve millions 
of dollars of securities sold to 
thousands of wnwarv investors 
throughout the United States. 

Let me be even more svecific. 
Recently. SEC enforcement inves- 
tigators have discovered that 49 
corvorate issuers have sold $83,- 
500.000 worth of stock under pur- 
ported compliance with Rule 133, 
or pursuant to other claimed ex- 
emptions, without making any dis- 
closures to the public investors: 

In six “boiler room” broker- 
dealer firms, located in New York 
City, some 9 million shares of 
such “freed up” stock of highly 
questionable value, mostly con- 
centrated in four issues. were sold 
to some 24,000 American public 
investors solicited by telephone 
throughout the United States over 
a period of between one and eight 
months during 1956. The total pro- 
ceeds derived from these sales by 
these six houses alone exceeded 
$30,000,000, indicating a _ gross 
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Qur Responsibility as World’s j; 
Dominant Economic Power *% 


By JOHN J. McCLOY* 
of the Manhattan 





Chairman Zoard, Chase Bank 


In reflecting upon our position of world leadership, the crucial 
importance of continued oil flow to Europe, and importance 
of European economic health to U. S. A., Chase Manhattan 
top executive points out: (1) it will not be too long before the 
Suez Canal is cleared; (2) our domestic economy is going 
along at a vigerons pace; (3) there’s no need for Marshall 
Plan for Europe, but that, instead, a serious effort should be 
made to render economic aid to underdeveloped areas; and 
(4) a real Suez solution should include usage without dis- 
crimination and proper canal maintenance. Mr. McCloy sees 
need for alternative sources of energy for Europe, including 
nuclear energy; terms Syrian interruption of oil pipeline flow 
as about as “highhanded”’ as anything else that occurred in 
that area; and urges that we not take our eyes off Europe, 
“the dynamic center of the economy and the thought of the 


” 
free world. . 
f; does seem an interminably Europe which are involved; ir 
og time since Bill Batt [Presi- addition, the dry cargos of the 


feat of the World Affair’s Council East and the flow of these cargos 


Philadelphia and former Presi- are an extremely important elc- 
dent of SKF ment in the world’s economy. 
Industries, I must say that the whole 
Ine.}| and I episode has left me with a very 
last discussed heavy sense of depression, I 
Europe’s out- happen to think of course, that 
look for re- the President took a proper 
covery. (Jan. course, but it is not pleasant to 
12, 1948 at the find ourselves compelled to vote 


Chamber’s 
First Fore- 


against Britain and with the Com- 
munist States, however justifiable 


casting Con- cGur action. If there could be 
ference.) As found one glimmer of satisfaction 
he said. I was in the whole affair, it is that we 
then Presi- have now been compelled to face 
dentoftthe up to the situation and to the 
World Bank realities of world power which 
fohn J. Mcettoy and we talked have been disclosed to us and to 
a great deal our friends in a most revealing 
out the Marshall Plan which form. This disclosure may, if we 
#s then under debate. Both of us are wise enough to act upon it, 
ongly urged the adoption of lead to future’ dispositions of 
at Plan. Well the Plan was larger import and efficacy than 


these applied in the past. At best 


ot acknowledge that it was a however, it was a dreary affai 
‘eat success. Europe which was With recriminations coming from 
adangerously fluid state sources that shock us and I dare 
erged as a stabilized political say that it will be some tiine 
d economic community. Our before we are restored to that 
iances were strengthened with atmosphere of mutual confidence 
; eat Britain and Western and far reaching understanding 
rope, Germany waxed strong that must remain the base of the 
d the Gateway of the West was Free World’s alliance. 
red to Communism and Rus- In attempting an outlook for 
n expansion. Indeed, the Soviet the future, I do not see how we 
-Cught easicr fields of conquest Can escape a reappraisal of the 
d shortly thereafter moved to iMternational scene. Domestically 
‘@ East and the Southeast and Wwe seem to be going along at a 
mediately there was introduced Vigorous pace. To be sure auto- 
those areas a period of strife Mobile production is not breaking 
d infiltration, involving even @ny 1955 records, but the likeli- 
ge scale war. The loss of Ching Mood has been pointed out of our 
«S$ complete and attention was Daving a very good year by any 
arply deflected from Europe io reasonable — standards. Business 
aces like Vietnam. Cambodin. @XPansion is continuing and de- 
smoy, Matsu, with whose verv Mand keeping up and savings are 
mes very few Americans were 800d. Soft spots show up here 
liliar. and there and one may wonder 
how long the demand for expan- 
Wependence on Middle East Oil sion money can and should keep 
1s Bill Batt pointed out, we UP. However the opinions which 
ve shifted the emphasis of our 1 receive do give basis for a 
4 to foreign countries from eco. Steady weather forecast for the 
omic to primarily military. Now iMmediate economic future, cer- 
have just had another harass- tainly for the year that we are 
s expression of the Communist 19. But suppose there should be 
*¢ world post-war struggle. this 2 real halt to the economic 
(i 9e in an area in which storm Progress of Europe? We know by 
snails have. lone paen 3 ai+ri: this time that the world economy 
ining, namely, the Middle East. **, Closely inter-related. We cer- 
e abortive attempt on the part tainly have had enough lessons 
Israel, France and Great briy- t@ assure us of that fact. We all 
1 to accomplish through foree Know that both the United States 


and Europe greatly profited 


the economic rehabilitation which 


settlement of the conditions in by 


at area is now a part of history. 3 
?erhaps the most glaring result of the Marshall Plan helped to re- 
4¢ all has been the unmaskinge ot store and we all know that we 
“lied weakness with respect to cant expect booming prosperity 
» area and respect to uncoor- Mere if the rest of the world is 
ated policy. Revealed also is not sharing in that prosperity. 
‘ke very heavy dependence of Fortunately we recently have 
western Europe, if not of other — able to take steps to alleviate 
es , imi j , > oj 
rts of the world. on Middle Eas! t € sudden diminution of the oil 
ae wef supply to Europe from the Middle 
an he lines ‘ommunica- Eas i 
} nes of communica- East, but for a time there was a 
n over and throug ic ery rs : 
L over an through which that very ugly exposure of Europe’s 
mus Ww. It is jus il j j P 
t flow. It is not just oil and dependence on the continuity of 
Ar address by Mr. McCloy at the the flow of that vital commodity. 
Och Annual Forecastin Conf e The . j : , : 
asad Fe casting Conference of The economies of Europe and 
ite tadelphia, Jan. 17, 1957. Southeast Asia are still dependent 
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to a pronounced degree upon the 
flow of traffic through the Canal. 
Whether the Canal retains ‘its 
present overwhelming | strategic 
importance or not, the flow of 
raw and finished vaterials and 
the steady improvement of living 
standards of the world, are vital 
factors for our Americ: economy 
as well as those of Europe and 
Asi 


Must We Supply Leadership? 


Mr. Batt asked the rhetorical 
guestion: “Is there ever to be an 
end to the demand for United 
States leadership?” I would an- 
swer it by asking another ques- 
tion. Is there ever an end for the 
demand of leadership from any 
leader? I suppose that as long 
as we remain the world leader 
there will be no letup. There 


never was any slackening of the 
demands on Rome or Britain aid 
I dare say there will be none on 
us. I believe today we symbolize 
to the world, more than any other 
country in the past, the ‘aspect 
and the hope of a free society. ’ 

I do not foresee that we shall 
be called upon for another *Mar- 
shall Plan for Europe” but I “do 
foresee that we shall be’ called 
upon quite as heavily as we have 
been in the past for political~and 
indeed military 
cannot permit the Middie East nor 
the Far East to drift into situa- 
tions which, when they reach the 
point of crisis, menace the whole 
hasis of the free world. I can see 
the real need of a serious effort 
to duplicate for these undeveloped 
countries the economic. benefits 
which the Marshall Plan biougnt 
to Europe. The operation is a 
much different one and diferent 
methods and objectives. will have 
to be followed. The sums” need 
rot be as large but the’ problems 
provoke much more: exacting 
tests of administration and: execu- 
tion. 

Mr. Batt has spoken of the 
necessity of applying such aid 
without too many strings to_ it 
and I thoroughly agree with thts 
statement. The objective of this 
sort of aid is to establish a better 
economy, to develop ‘sound <self- 
interest progress on the part of 
the area aided. The objectives are 


not military bases nor alliances 
nor votes in the United Nations 
or some other such conditional 


benefit. The only condition should 


be that the country to be aided 
should not be hostile to us; for-I 
am perhaps not enough of a 


Christian in international affairs 
to suggest that we should aid the 
outright enemies of our system of 
life. 


We are now having many sur- 
veys made of our programs. The 
Senate and the House and a sub- 


stantial Presidential Commission 
have all been studying this matter. 
Other official bodies have 
also conducted many studies on 
this subject and naturally we are 
all anxious to the results of 
those studies for they may deeply 
affect our future. Certainly thev 
can play a most significant part 
in the maintenance ot the eco- 
nomic stability on which so many 
political forces depend in the 
world today. I repeat that I fcel 
that all considerations point to the 
wisdom of adopting an aid pro- 
gram toward the underdeveloned 
countries which non-political 
and non-military in the same 
sense that the Marshall Plan was: 
if only to see if we cannot achieve 
in these increasingly important 
areas some measure of the success 
achieved in the complicated econ- 
omies of Western Europe. Again, I 
say, it is a very good gamble. 


less 


<< 


is 


Create a Proper Program 
I have only a few thoughts to 
suggest In regard to our position 
of leadership in this field. I plead 
very strongly for great flexibility 


in the administration of these 
programs. Already we have far 
too many minor restrictions placed 
on even our military programs. 

the 


In battle be- 
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Steel Production 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 


The 
State of Trade Sian Poe haha 


| Food Price Index 


and Industry potas Fouts 


A sharp rise in the production of automobiles, coal, paper- 
beard and lumber in the period ended on Wednesday of last week 
boosted over-all industrial output noticeably above that of the 
preceding week. 

Total output moderately exceeded that of the corresponding 
1956 period, with year-to-year gains in the steel, electric power 
and petroleum industries. 

There was a 6% rise in electric power output, und it was 6% 
higher than that of a year ago. The most noticeable gains occurred 
in the South Central and Southwest regions. Awuzrds for heavy 
civil engineering construction contracts fell 11% last week and 
were 45% below those of last year, according to the “Engineering 
News Record.” 
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With respect to employment, it is noted that claims by newly- 
laid. off workers for unemployment insurance went up by 35,600 
to a total of 383.500 during the week ended Jan. 12, the Bureau 
of Employment Security reported. 

The agency said the increase was seasonal and: occurred in 
the construction, trade; food processing, apparel and textile indus- 
tries. Some 35 states reported the increases. Initial claims for the 
like week of 1956 totaled 322,600. 

The’ Bureau also reported insured- unemployment rose by 
253,600 to a-total of 1,721,000 in the week ended Jan. 5. The in- 
crease, the agency said; reflected the continuing efiects of post- 
holiday and year-end inventory lay-offs, seasonal cutbacks in 
construction, food processing and apparel and posipcning of bene- 
fits to some claimants because of the New Year’s huliday. All but 
five states reported increases according to this agency. 

In the steel industry this week, steel 'demand from auto- 
motive and appliance industries admittedly is lagging. Auto sales 
generally have fallen behind expectations and Detroit is gearing its 
steel buying accordingly, states “The-Iron’ Age,’ national metal- 
working weekly. 

It 1s apparent the only effect of automotive cancellations and 
deferments so far is that other steel users are inheriting a wind- 
fall. Some mills are having little or no trouble finding a home 
for steel that Detroit has no use for at the moment, declares this 
trade weekly. 

Meanwhile, the strength of other major steel-using indus- 
tries is keeping the steel operating rate close to czpacity and on 
the basis of a new capacity figure of 5,000,000 tons better than 
that of last year. 

These front-running industries include oil and ship- 
building, construction and freight car building. For some of them 
there is not enough steel available to fill their needs. Orders for 
oil-country goods, linepipe, plate and structurals ccntinue to out- 
pace-ability to produce. 

A check by “The Iron Age” shows that new plant and equip- 
ment orders will help support the steel market and that oil indus- 
try orders are up sharply for tubing, casing and linepipe. Fur- 
ther, plans for defense buildup will take larger steel tonnages 
than formerly. Together with the foregoing, road building plans 
are up sharply for 1957. 

Even without benefit of some appliance and automotive ton- 
nage, the sheet market is strong tor first quarter. Order cancella- 
tions are relatively rare since customers are keeping their foot 
in the door in case the market perks up. In addition, it would 
take only a moderate spurt in appliances or autos to tighten up 


£as, 


the flat-rolled market. 

Significantly, some gray market plate and structural ton- 
nage is still being offered to warehouses and fabricators from 
Chicago brokers. 

The situation in sheets varies from market-to-market. In 
some areas, mills have tonnages to offer for March and even for 
late February delivery, while other mills have begun booking 


cold-rolled sheet orders for April and say that tonnage is coming 
in at a satisfactory rate. 

Prices of top steelmaking 
in important consuming 


Steel scrap prices continue to fall. 
grades are ott much as $3 per ton 


areas. 


as 


Although business failures declined seasonaily in December 


to 982, they noticeably exceeded the 908 of December 1955. Total 
failures for 1956 reached a postwar high of 12,685. While 16% 
more businesses failed in 1956 than in a year ago, the level was 
7°% below the 13,619 in prewar 1940. 


Failures occurred during 1956 at a rate of 48 per 10,000 enter- 


prises listed in the Dun & Bradstreet “Reference Buck,” as shown 
by Dun’s ‘‘Failure Index.” This rate exceeded the 42 per 10,000 
in 1954 and 1955, the previous postwar peak, but il was consid- 
erably below the rate of 63 recorded in 1940. 

Total liabilities of failures in 1956 climbed to $562,697,000, 
with a marked increase of 25% among businesses vith liabilities 
in excess of $100,000. Failures of smaller sizes ranged from 14 
to 18% above 1955, while casualties with liabilities under $5,000 


were less numerous than in 1950, but tolls in all other size groups 
reached record high levels for the postwar period. 
Failures cf concerns under five years old continued to pre- 


dominate, accounting for 58.6% of the 1956 total. The propor- 
tion of failures of concerns over 10 years old has risen from 
9.1% in 1947 to 18.3% in 1956. 

Casualties in all industry and trade groups rose in 1956, 
with a 31% increase among construction conceris. There was 
a noticeable rise in the toll among retailing and commercia! 


Continued on page 75 
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Bank of America Bankers Trust Company The Chase Manhattan Bank The FirstNationalCityBank The FirstNationalBank Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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| VETERANS’ B ON Ds, American Securities Corporation J. Barth&Co. Alex. Brown & Sons Clark, Dodge & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dontinick 
a First of Michigan Corporation © Hallgarten & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. © Hemphill, Noyes & Co. | Hornblower & Weeks —_Laidlaw & Co. 
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Orrick, Dahlquist, Herrington & Sutclifie, Attorneys, Son Francisco, Colifornia 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 
































































opportunities in 
899, 


industrial 
Light Co., Dept. K, Box 


Area Resources—Book describing 
area served—Utah Power & 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


Atemic Letter (No. 23)—Comments on additional Canadian 
uranium contracts, atomic merchant ship program, progress 
in atomic chemistry with items on Westinghouse, El Paso 
Natural Gas, American Machine and Foundry, Foote Mineral 
Company wznd Newport News Shipbuilding end Drydock Co. 


—Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc., Dept. C. 1033 
Thirticth Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 


Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 


able is current Foreign Letter. 


Business Trends & Progress, 1957 Edition—Graphic picture 
from 1836 to 1956 —- Hannaford & Talbot, 519 California 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Canadian Financial Facts and Comment— Bulletin—Gardiner, 
Annett Limited, 335 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 

Bache & Co.. 36 Wall 
Also available are a review of 

Illinois Central Railroad, Smith 

Potash & Chemical arid 


Chilean Copper Situation—Analysis 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
the market, and data on 
Corona, Square D Co., American 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 

Dividends Over the Years—Revised edition of common stocks 
which have paid cash dividends each year for 20 years or 
more, including stocks most favored by institutional investors 
and stocks with a record of paying progressively higher 
dividends over the past 10 years—-New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Japanese Stocks — Current information 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 


Market Outlook for 1957—Bulletin 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Missile Makers—‘‘Highlight’” No. 32 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

New Orleans Bank Stocks—Compnarative figures—Scharff- & 
Jones, Incorporated, 219 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 12, 
La. Also available is a bulletin on Caddo Parish, La. Parish- 
wide School District Bonds 

New York Bank Statistics—Annual comparison and analysis 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—F cider showing an up-to-date- com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Refined Sugar Distribution for 1956—Bulletin—Lamborn & 
Company, Inc., 99 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 

United States Banks—-Comparative figures on 15 largest banks 
in the U. S.—Bankers Trust Company, Bond Department, 16 
Wall Street, New York 15. N. Y. 

Yield Comparison—High grade preferred versus common stocks 

-Francis I. duPont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 


~- Yamaichi Securities 
eB 


Harris, Upham & Co., 120 


Troster, Singer 


& Ca., 


American Hospital Supply Corporation- -Analysis—A. C. Allyn 
and Company, Incorporated, 122 South La Salle Street. 
Chicago 3, Il. 

American Marietta—Analysis—Hayden, Stone & Co.. 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 






























SOON AVAILABLE ... HIGHLIGHTS No. 32 


‘““MISSILE MAKERS’’ 


Since it’s obvious that only a guided missile 
can stop another guided missile, small wonder 
our national pocket is wide open to any and all 


who can build the brainy birds. 


$=. =< 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


sOT New Yo 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-2400 Teletypes NY 1-376-377-378 
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Amphenol Electronics—Report—Coburn & Middlebrook, 
165 Broadway, Room 1005, New York 6, N. Y. 

Anschutz Drilling—Report—General Investing Corp., 80 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Applied Science Corporation of Princeton—Analysis—Fahne- 
stock & Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. — Memorandum — Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Beattie Duquesne Mines Ltd.—Bulletin—Don Buchholz, 

32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Canadian Oil Companies, Limited—Analysis—McLeod, Young, 
Weir & Company Limited, 50 King Street, West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, 

Commonwealth Oil—Report—Mickle & Company, Bank of the 
Southwest Building, Houston 2, Texas. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. — Memorandum — Goodbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Federal Paper Board Company—Analysis—Blair & Co., Ineor- 
porated, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

Gas Service Company—Report—David A. Noyes & Company, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

General Contract Corporation—Analysis—Edward D. Jones & 
Co., 300 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Goebel Brewing Company—Bulletin—DeWitt Conklin Organ- 
ization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Company—Analysis—Burns Bros. & 
Company Limited, 44 King Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. 

Isabella Mines, Inc.—Bulletin—Cleek-Tindell Co., Inc., Paulsen 
Building, Spokane 1, Wash. 

Knox Corporation—Anz’ysis—Unlisted Trading Dept., Rm. 707, 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Laclede Gas Company—Annual report—Laclede Gas Company, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Lone Star Steel Co.—Memorandum—kKidder, Peabody & Co., 
17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pepsi Cola Company — Analysis — Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis 
of Vitro Corporation of America. 

Republic National Life Insurance Co.—Memorandum—Sanders 
& Co., Republic National Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Resort Airlines Inc.—Memorandum—Eisele & King, 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sheraton Corp. vs. Hilton Hotels Corp.—-Comparison—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. 
Steel Company of Canada Limited—Analvysis—Ross, Knowles 
& Co. Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 
Tremont Motel Corp.—Memorandum—Berry & Co., 37 Wall 

Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Union Electric Company—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Westcoast Transmission Company Limited—Study—Kippen & 
Comneany Inc., 607 St. James Street, West, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 
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STANY EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 





Nathan A. Krumbholz, 
Security Traders Association of 
announced the appointment of 
Larkin of Goodbody & Co. 
the STANY Employment Committee. 


New 


jobs throughout the Street. 


traders, or traders looking for 

Mr. Larkin at BArclay 7-0100. 
The Committee consists of the 

members: Walter T. O’Hara 


jobs, 


Sons. 





Thomes A. Larkin the strictest of confidence. 


President of the 
York, 
Thomas A. 
as Chairman of 
Its pur- 
pose is to attempt to place traders in various 


It is suggested that any firms looking for 
contact 


following 
of Thomson & 
McKinnon; Oliver J. Troster of Troster. Singer 
& Co.; Joseph D. Krasowich, of Gregory & 


Naturally, all insuiries will be treated in 
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Are Your Records Incomplete? 


‘““FOR SALE’’ 


Beautifully Bound Set of 
“CHRONICLES” from 1938-1950 





Available in New York City—Write or 


Phone REctor 2-9570 Edwin L. Beck 


c/o Chronicle, 25 Park PI. N. Y. 
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In Investment Field 








Jan. 24-25, 1957 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Jan. 28, 1957 (Chicago, Hl.) 
Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
annual winter party at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 


Feb. 8, 1957 (Besten, Mass.) 
Boston Securities Traders Asse- 
ciation 33rd annual dinner at 
the Hotel Bradford. 


March 8, 1957 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation 3lst anniversary din- 
ner at the Biltmore Hotel. 


March 8, 1957 (Toronte, Canada) 
Toronto Bond ‘Traders’ Associ- 
ation 25th anniversary dinner 
at the King Edward Hotel. 


Mar. 18-20, 1957 (Chicago, Il.) 
American Bankers Association 
11th National Instalment Credit 
Conference. 


April 21-23, 1957 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers’ Association annual 
meeting at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 


May 6-7, 1957 (Richmond, Va.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Jefferson Hotel. 


May 8-11, 1957 (White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Spring meeting at the Green- 
brier Hotel. 


Sept. 25-27, 1957 (Santa Barbara, 
Cal.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fall Meeting at Santa Barbara 
Biltmore. 

Oct. 7-8, 1957 (San Francisco, Cal.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


Oct. 10-11, 1957 (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Beverly Hills Hotel. 

Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Het Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the Homestead. 


Dec. 1-6, 1957 (Hollywood Beach, 
Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 


Annual Convention at Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1958 (Colorado 


Springs, Colo.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the Broadmoor. 


John Raggio to Be 
Hooker, Fay Partner 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—John 
Raggio on Feb. 1 will be admitted 
to partnership in Hooker & Fay, 
221 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. Mr. Rag- 
gio has been manager of the local 
office of Harris, Upham & Co. and 
prior thereto was a principal of 
Raggio. Reed & Co. 
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Learning to Multiply 
And to Divide Output 


By ROGER M. BLOUGH* 
Chairman, United States Steel Corporation 


In asseverating the causal relationship between a nation’s 
strength and its capital formation success, U. S. Steel Chair- 
man expounds on the crucial economic importance of learning 
better how to multiply our economic capabilities and to divide 
resulting production among output-contributors. Mr. Blough 
states the success we have had in balancing production and 
distribution is endangered by current slighting of the former 
and overemphasis of the latter and, thus, points out we must 
increase capital outlays 40-50% in next ten years by about 
$65 billien annually. Warns of inflation’s dangers and of 
saving’s deficiency, and calls for thorough study of tax rate’s 


effects. 


Author credits our growth to: 


willingness to risk 


savings more readily and productively than people in other 
countries; upward income redistribution; mass cwnership of 
big business, and economic freedoms. 


Meeting as we do as an Eco- 
nomic Club, we are caught in a 
web of mutual interest—the broad 
examination of that unmanage- 
able, mysteri- 
ous, hydra- 
nmeéeadged=,; 
common 
national 
adventure 
which we call 
economics. 
For whether 
we attempt to 
mold it, to 
tolerate it, or 
merely to 
recognize it, 
each one of 
uslivesby 
economic 





Roger M. Blough 


precepts. We 
are co-adventurers on the road 
which can lead, we hope, to 


plenty and to the good life for 
all. And it is in that spirit—that 
inquiring and analytical mood 
that I should like to review the 
course of our own economic de- 
velopment, and to discuss some of 
our present-day prospects and 
problems as I see them. 

As a businessman, I sometimes 
think in terms of Charles Ketter- 
ing’s whimsical definition of 
science in general: He said it is 
“anything you can’t understand.” 
So realizing what monumental 
obfuscation can surround every 
self-appointed economist, I am 
going to try to keep it simple. 

Long years ago, in our valley, 
there was a little white one-room 
schoolhouse ... not a little red 
schoolhouse; even in those days 
we must have had the foresight 
to paint ours white! The smaller 
front desks were just right for 
little tots: and the last row could 
accommodate, very comfortably, a 
12-year-old boy, day-dreaming 
behind a propped-up geography 
book. With all eight grades in one 
room, there was, of course, a 
certain amount of confusion and 
distraction; and yet—in this un- 
doubtedly inadequate schoolroom 
—knowledge somehow slowly fil- 
tered through, and we gained the 
rudiments of an education. And. as 
a part of that education, we 
learned what many had learned 
before; to multiply and to divide. 


The Heart 





of Economics 


Today, in this land, we are— 
in a very realistic sense — con- 
tinuing that early lesson in 


elementary arithmetic: for it seems 
to me that the heart of our eco- 
nomic life lies in our learning 
how better to multiply our eco- 
nomic capabilities, and to divide 
the values created by our multi- 
plication among those who con- 
tribute to it. How well we perform 
that operation is, I think, a true 
measure of our total economic 
progress and of our rising worth 
as a productive people. 

Now I am not going 
upon the miracle oft 


to dwell 
economic 





*An address by Mr. Blougzh before the 
Econemic Club cf New York, 
City, Jan. 15, 1957. 
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multiplication that has occurred in 
this country since our colonial 
days. To say that Americans have 
more automobiles, highways, air- 
planes, railroads, telephones, 
radios, televisions, washing 
machines, refrigreators and bath- 
tubs than do the people of any 
other nation is merely to state a 
fact that is widely known through- 
out the world, and that- does not 
necessarily endear us to our 
neighbors in foreign lands. 


In fact I understand that a Rus- 
sian psychiatrist has explained 
our national penchant for bath- 
tubs by saying that it reflects our 
sub-conseious desire to wash away 
our capitalistic sins; and I am 
sure that all of us are deeply im- 
pressed by his evident concern for 
our materialistic souls. 

But what interests me most as 
I look at the American economic 
scene is not merely that this 
miracle has occurred; but how and 
why it has occurred. What factors 
went into our multiplication to 
produce this unique result? 


Greater Investment Willingness 


Well, the “London Economist,” 
some time ago, published a para- 
graph that may shed some light 
on the question. It said: “If our 
children are going to produce 
twice as much as we do, they are 
NOT going to do it by working 
harder than we do, or by being 
cleverer than we are, but by hav- 
ing twice as many inanimate 
slaves to assist them. The way to 
plenty is to build up the national 
capital of machines, of buildings 
to house them in, of power to 
drive them, and of communica- 
tions between them.” 

And that, I think, is exactly what 
has happened in America. The 
reason that the average American 
has more of the necessities, con- 
veniences, comforts and luxuries 
of life than his counterparts else- 
where is because he _ produces 
more goods and services than 
they do. 

The reason he produces more is 


because his productive strength 
has been multiplied enormously 
by what the “Economist” calls 
“inanimate slaves.’ He has more 
tools, more kilowatts and more 
ergs at his command than any 
other worker in the world. And 


the reascn for this, in turn, is that 
nowhere else in the world has the 
formation of capital occurred so 
freely and so copiously. In othe: 
words, Americans have accumu- 
lated their savings more exten- 
sively and have _ risked those 
savings more readily and more 
productively in machines which 
multiply than have the people of 
other nations. 


National Stock of Capital 

It is estimated that since 1900 
the total of investment here in the 
United States has amounted to the 
astronomical sum of 1°, trillions 
of dollars. Allowing fully fo: 
depreciation and obsolescence, oui 
national stock of capital has still 


quadrupled during this period 
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and — at today’s prices — it is 
valued at close to 11/10 trillions, 
ot which about one-third repre- 


sents investment in basic facilities 
for the production of goods and 
services. 

A small, but vital, portion of 
this capital, moreover, has gone 
into research facilities to create 
not only new and better products, 
but also new and better machines, 
tools and techniques. And _ this 
portion has been multiplying too. 
Last year, American industry 
alone spent $515 billion on re- 
search—or 20 times as much as 
in the 1930's. 


So we must conclude, I believe. 
that the incentive to save and to 
invest has been the key factor in 
our multiplication; but this still 
does not explain why Americans 
—above all other peoples in the 
world — have been blessed so 
richly with this all-important in- 
centive. Certainly it is not be- 








cause we 


are stronger, 
more industrious and more virtu- 
ous than our European ancestry, 
Nor did the Great Creator give 
us any monopoly in the field of 
natural resources. 


smarter, 


Credits All-Around Freedom 


Search as you will, therefore, 
and I think you will find that 
there has been one major magnify- 
ing factor in this process of mul- 


tiplication that is outstandingly 
American. And that factor is 
Freedom. 


In saying that, I am not refer- 
ring exclusively to our cherished 
constitutional freedoms, for these 
exist to a marked degree in a 
number of countries. I am refer- 
ring primarily to our freedom in 
enterprise — our freedom to ven- 
ture our economic freedom, if you 
will — freedom of opportunity, 
freedom of choice, and freedom to 
enjoy the fruits of our labors as 


(401) 9 


we please—to spend them, to save 
them, to invest them, to run the 
risk of losing them, or to give 
them away. 

And so it was through economie 
freedom and primarily through 
that alone that we learned as we 
never knew before, how to multi- 
ply, and our learning in this re- 
spect has only begun. 


Allocating Production’s Fruits 


Now curiously enough, the in- 
separable component of our sys- 
tem of multiplying is its ability 
—no, even more than that — its 
remarkable propensity—to divide 
the benefits of its own multiply- 
ing among those who contribute 
to it. The division is a natural 
part of the multiplying and with- 
out the one, we cannot have the 
other. This was a lesson that in- 
dustry early learned. As pro- 
ducers of what people freely 

Continued on page 74 





This advertisement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer 
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200,000 SHARES 










$2234 per share 


_ f OF » fn vei a) . » hy ~s ’ . state. 
Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned licensed to sell securities in your stat 


LOEW! & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


HIRSCH & CO. 

BELL & FARRELL, INC. 
FRANCIS |. duPONT & CO. 
BACHE & CO. 


DOOLITTLE & CO. 

BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. 
JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 
THE MARSHALL COMPANY 
WAGENSELLER & DURST, INC. 
CARTER H. HARRISON & CO. 
AC. KARR & CO. 


CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 
A.C. ALLYN & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BLUNT ELLIS & SIMMONS 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
E. W. CLARK & CO. 
PIPER, JAFFRAY & HOPWOOD 


BLAIR & CO. INCORPORATED 
R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
BOSWORTH, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, INC. 


BRUSH, SLOCUMB & CO. 


A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 
GEORGE D. B. BONBRIGHT & CO. 
FIRST SECURITIES COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
SCHWABACHER & CO. 
WINSLOW, COHU & STETSON 
LINK, GORMAN, PECK & CO. 
MID-SOUTH SECURITIES CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
SHIELDS & COMPANY 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


G. H. WALKER & CO. 
DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 


STRAUS, BLOSSER & McDOWELL 


CRUTTENDEN, PODESTA & CO. 


LESTER, RYONS & CO. 


INC. DAVIS, SKAGGS & CO. 
PRESCOTT, SHEPARD & CO., INC. 
BUTCHER & SHERRERD 
FUSZ-SCHMELZLE & CO., INC. 
SUTRO & CO. 
WOODARD-ELWOOD & CO. 
COOLEY & COMPANY 

FRED C. YAGER, INC. 
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can be reduced in the near future. 


Britain’s Stock Exchange Boom Before Christmas, speaking as 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 


By PAUL EINZIG foreshadowed the possibility of an 


increase in taxation in the next 


Despite rising unemployment and possibility of further cur- Budget, in order to resist infla- 


tailed output, the Stock Exchange, including industria) equities, 
and market for Government loans, are stronger, according to 


tion. In the changed situation 
this may no longer be necessary, 
especially if substantial savings 


recognized British Economic writer, as a result of Mr. Mac- can be effected in the cost of the 
millan’s assumption of Premiership and prospect of Bank rate public debt through a timely re- 


reduction in not too distant future. Dr. Einzig reviews Social- 
ists’ attempts to make capital gain out of stock market rise and 


duction of the Bank rate. Indeed 
Mr. Thorneycroft, may even he 
able to make some slight reduc- 


notes they do not mention sharp drop and losses in 1956. tions in his first Budget in the 


LONDON, Eng. — Mr. Macmil- 
fun’s assumption of Premiership 
\vas greeted by a minor boom on 
1e London Stock Exchange. Actu- 

ally the up- 
ward move- 
ment be- 
gan immedi- 
ately after the 
turn of the 
year. Aftera 
brief interrup- 
tion as a re- 
sult of Sir 
ment Rony 
Eden’s resig- 
nation, tne 
rise was re- 
sumed as soon 
as it became 
Paul Einzig known that 
Mr.Macmillan 
‘ould succeed him. Sterling, too, 
ras very firm, touching its parity 
f $2.80. 
While the Stock Exchange was 
i 9oming, business conditions were 
<hanging perceptibly for the 
.vorse. There was an increase in 
mnemployment, especially in the 
utomobile industry. For the first 
time since 1952, the number of 
segistered unemployed exceeded 
that of registered vacancies. The 
@ffects of petrol rationing are be- 
finning to make themselves felt. 
4s a result of the sharp fall in 
the demand for motor vehicles, 
ithe industries directly or indi- 
vectly connected with the auto- 
mobile industry are curtailing 
their output. Moreover, the pos- 
sibility of having to cut produc- 
tion as a result of oil shortage is 
widely envisaged, even though 
Jaopes of being able to avoid this 
are increasing. 





In the ordinary way, amidst ris- 
‘ng unemployment and in face of 
‘he possibility of further indus- 


burden of taxation. 

It would be idle to pretend thai 
the British horizon is now clear 
of clouds. The possibility of new 
complications in the Middle East 


trial difficulties, the industrial 
section of the Stock Exchange 
tends to be depressed. Instead, 
amidst prevailing conditions it Is 
ing fr strength to strength, 
inhi lig ig poi se aed pet cannot be ruled out. And even 
and so is » marke ; rn- oo 
r : though the change of government 
ment loans. The only sections 8 > B 


: has improved the outlook in the 
rhic ave e are the ; ; sat ; 
i gy“ } phe ace iltrer! Cai domestic political sphere, it may 
iar s "4 i< aiin~m . : ° - 

. ifeiee ake sc > » before the on- 
adian dollar securities and for take ee vime before he C 
ae id mining shares. As these se servative Government will be 

J : os. aaa —— ae . ; + 

oe . able te re Ow he conse- 
curities are used extensively as cl af us Was Re i yak 
a hedge against a devaluation of : pS oe th » extent at the 
sterling, the improvement ot + Sepencs On Ue exces ahs 
E bt sper? ardships ca sec bv he snort- 
sterling’s prospects naturally re- h Ale gn es gar (gy len 
eulted in a fall in demand for “8° % J ra ; ; . 
th time being the Government is not 

>»? 

om. very popular, and even though 

Tax and Bank Rate Reduction — viene Prime Minister may 

; . make a difference, it seems prob- 

The main reason for the firm- < niles fenton 78 det 
ness of industrial equities in spite able that the Conservative Pal oe 
of the worsening of the industriai will lose ground at the impending 

nattton weil wee sk te thet there by-elections. What matters, how- 
pens z wh bo a of ra reduc. *¥et, is that there is no need for 
. v c ~ cs we c sad P . ew . > P 
tion of the Bank rate in the not @ ee ee ee ea 3y 
too distant future. Tne high Bank —— gg ge Bete -iaggatd icin pi 
rate is not needed any longer, for £0 — — alt ‘li 7 jag ag 
the present, either for the defense envisage the possibility of a So- 
. 1. a aed : . _.. Ciaus rovernment. 
of sterling or for resistance to in- cialist Gov vent 
flation. Sterling is firm, and, ii: Settaliats’ Arcameont 
the absence of new political com- . egies): 
plications in the Middle East or One advantage of the deteriora- 
elsewhere, it is now likely to re- tion of employment conditions 
main firm until the late summer. Was that many trade unions no 
And the deterioration of the em- longer insist on grossly excessive 
ployment situation has mitigated Wases claims. On several receiit 
fears of further inflation, at any Occasions, Wages disputes were 
rate for the time being. settled by conceding a bare frac- 

The new Chancellor of the Ex- tion of what was originally de- 
chequer, Mr. Thorneycroft, is not Manded. It is true, several m~ 
likely to maintain the Bank rate portant wages disputes are stili 
at the high figure of 5!2% a mo- in_ progress, and their outcome 
ment longer than is absolutely will affect the trend of consumer 
necessary. He realizes that, from demand and that of cost of pro- 
the point of view of the Budget duction to no slight extent. 
alone, it is essential to reduce it. From this point of view a con- 
The cost of the floating debt, and tinued boom on the Stock Ex- 
of the re-financing of maturing change would not be helpful. Al- 
loans, would affect the Budget ready the Socialist newspapers 
materially unless the Bank rate are drawing attention to the for- 
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DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1956 
ASSETS 
Acceptances Discounted S$ 49,141,804.39 


} 


United States Government Securities and 
Security Contracts, at market or less 65,905,022.81 
Interest Receivable Accrued 116,801.84 
Sundry Debiis 8,543.36 
Cash and Due from Banks 013,186.28 
263,358.68 


LIABILITIES 
eo ee $2,000,000.00 
Undivided Pronts 249,694.62 § 249,694.62 
Reserves for Premium, Discount, Taxes 
and Contingencies 139.83 
Loans Payable and Due to Banks and 
Customers 


Surplus 3,000,000 04 


Acceptances Rediscounted and Sold with 
Endorsement 

Security Contracts 

Sundry Credits 
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tunes that are supposed to have - 
been made through the rise since Robert Seebeck With 
the beginning of January. The s 
ingenious calculations simply mul- Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
tiply the amount of the total ex- a eg 
isting stocks with the figure of Robert F. Seebeck became as~ 
the increases. They ignore the sociated with Hemphill, Noyes & 
fact that the sharp falls in 1956 Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
through the increase of the Bank City, members of the New York 
rate and the Suez crisis caused Stock Ex A 
heavy capital losses. Moreover, change, as of 
the large majority of stocks is Jan. 16,1957. 
held by investors for their yield, A graduate of 
and a rise in their Stock Exchange Yale Univer- 
quotation does not mean that they Sity, and an 
spend their capital profits. But M.B.A. from 
these facts are ignored by those New York 
who want to use the rise on the University in 
Stock Exchange as an argument Investments 
in favor of excessive wages de- and finance, 
mands. Mr.Seebeck 
Wage Outlook was formerly 

Excessive wages increases would = Sats 3 t ed 
increase consumer demand just at a t h Smith, 
a time when the industrial output . ene: & Co. “9 
is stagnant cr declining. While at an tneit Insti- ay eee 

Pose ' - éutat flerac avn tUtional Sales 
present many industrial firms are ecmetrinad, ihe in nek teal 
inclined to cut their prices in face ~CPartment. He is past President 
of the slacker demand, the pump- = the Investment Association of 
ing of additional purchasing pow- Bona pinied ae ve a” of the 
er into circulation by higher He hill Ne — yo pit 
wages would stiffen their atti- . se see ‘ » Noyes & o. acts as 
tude. Unfortunately, in spite of investment bankel for a _broac 
the change in the employment sit- COpre-sees100 of the nation Ss cor- 
uation, some trade unions remain Seavite ust ae h me 
in a very strong position to press ne heights bys oO os og 
excessive wages claims. The en- der writes and rs aintains trading 
gineering and shipbuilding indus- markets “is municipal and pesos op 
try, with their order books full tain over-the-counter securities 
for years ahead, could ill afford otters os wrinwtabacy of selectec 
strikes. And coal miners are well satel rene pial ene Ra on a 
in a tenia to hold the country aticted scneame Gana 7 
for ransom, having regard to the ie ane Minehead : a Geet 
shortage of liquid fuel. The only The partners of Hemphill, Noy “ 
consideration which may mitigate & Co. serve on the Board of Di- 
their demands is the _ relative rectors of many large corporation: 


steadiness of the cost of living. including American Chain anc 


Cable, Carrier Corporation, Para 
NY Sec. Dealers mount Pictures, and North Ameri- 
a can Cement. 
Ghange Dinner Date 
“he New Yori Security Dealer: . 
Association announces ‘that the Symonds Joins Staff o 
date of their dinner is March 8. 


more. 


-It will be held at the Hotel Bilt- Harris, Upham & Co. 
Tue F 


(Special to NANCIAL CHRON-CLE) 

W3:th Inv Planning BOSTON, Mass.—B. Shapleigi 
RE POR INES eS WAERSo Symords has become associates 
BOSTON, Mass.—Anna Rut) with Harris, Upham & Co., 13 
Seel has become connected with Federal Street, as head of the in 
Investors Planning Corporation of stitutional department specializ 
New England, Inc., 68 Devonshire jing in tax exempt and revenu 
Street. Miss Seel was formerly exude Me -was Series Vie 
with Palmer, Pollacchi & Co. and a : , : 22 y te, 
prior thereto was office manager President of Blair & Co. Incor 

for Lovett Company. porated, resident in Boston. 





REPORT OF CONDITION 


THE MASSENA 
BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Massena, New York 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 1956 
CONDENSED STATEMENT 


ASSETS 

Fach on Hand and in Banks__ ._ ‘§1,1°9 592.38 
U. 8S. Government Bonds and Other Securities_.___ _ 2,899,144.85 
Fed. Reserve Bank Stock Owned : 15,750.00 
Collateral & FHA Title I Loans __...... 1,455,465.63 
FHA Mortgages Fully Insured U. S. Government 

& GI Mortgages_______-_-. 992,114.93 
Real Estate Mortgages_________________- 1,753,769.06 
Loans and Discounts______ la ae ae 578,687.70 
Bank Building, Furni.ure & Fixtures______ 2 157,049.78 
Other Real Estate Owned. 69,750.00 
Other Assets______. e754 = eee ? 782.10 





; £9,002,097.43 
LIABILITIES 
Capital __ : beige ia die an os ete gahe Berets tai as atin _ S$ 290,000.00 


a a ee ES oe 350,000.00 
Undivided Profits & Reserves_______. =e 104,881.78 


a een Ce eee __. §,287,992.%5 
Unearned Interest and Other Liabilities___ 130,023.52 





39,062 ,097.43 
Valuation Reserve Not Included $88,574.44 


P. H. FALTER, President 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY 


lL. s. Government, State of New York, Power Authority—State of New York 
County of St. Lawrence, Town of Massena. Village of Massena 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance ( orporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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Prudence in Financing 


Is Still 


the Watchword 


By ERLE COCKE* 
President, American Bankers Association 


Vice 


Chairman of the Board and Chairman of the 


Executive Committee, The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


Necessity of following a “prudent course” in financing is 
stressed by ABA President in view of record high commercial 


bank loans, growing increase 


of consumer credit in loan 


portfolios, and unabated pressures for credit demand. A better 

understanding and smoother functioning of our credit system, 

according to Mr. Cocke, should be undertaken in view of our 

widespread credit usage and current excess of demand 
over savings. 


When the first Ninth National 
Credit Conference was held eight 
years ago, the atmosphere was in 
many respects different from that 
of today; and 
yet many of 
our current 
problems and 
apprehensions 
are rooted in 
the same fun- 
damental 
forces which 
existed at that 
time. Ken 
Cravens, Pres- 
ident of the 
Mercantile 
Trust Com- 
pany of St. 
Louis, was 
Chairman of 
the Credit Policy Commission in 
1948-49: and his vision was to a 
significant extent responsible for 
the inauguration of this annual 
event. In opening the first Con- 
ference, he said: 

“In reality, we may be at an 
economic crossroads. A turn one 
way may mean a continued infla- 
tionary spiral; and, then again, a 
turn another way may mean a re- 
cession. If a prudent course is 
followed it may help to bring 
about a leveling off of the present 
plateau and, with minor corrective 
adjustments, may restore more 
favorable relations between cer- 
tain economic imbalances.” 

In retrospect, we can state that 
—by and large—ours has been a 
prudent course over the interven- 
ing years. We have had some 
mild setbacks, particularly in in- 





Erle Cocke 


dividual industries; and we have 
had significant interference trom 


an international political environ- 
ment that on occasion has become 
very tense. Nevertheless, although 
the economic progress in recent 
years has been phenomenal, it 
would not have been _ possible 
without the stabilizing influence 


of prudent judgment in the con- 
duct of our nation’s economic 
affairs. 


In the eight years since the first 
Conference, the value of our na- 
tional output has risen by three- 
fifths. Production is now being 
turned out at a rate of over $410 


billion a year, and it is still in- 
creasing. A_ price advance of 
about 13% has accounted for a 


portion of this rise: but the bal- 
ance represents. real growth, as 
evidenced by the fact that our 
physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction is now almost one-half 
greater than it was at the time of 
the first Conference. 


Financing Data Since 1949 


The job of financing this kind 
growth has been a Herculean 


of 


task. In the eight years 1949 
through 1956, business alone spent 
over $200 billion on plant and 
equipment: new construction ag- 
gregated $275- billion, of which 
$160 billion went into new homes: 
and consumers spent $14 trillion, 


including $235 billion for durable 
goods, $925 billion for nondurable 
goods, and $630 billion for serv- 
ices. It is no wonder, then, that 


*An address by Mr. Cocke before the 
American Bankers Association’s Ninth 
National Credit Conference, Chicago, Jan, 
14, 1957. 





the resources of our financial 
system have been so much in de- 
mand to tinance business, home- 
ownership, and consumption, and 
why this kind of conference holds 
so much importance for bankers. 


We have learned many lessons 
in financing over the past few 
years, but we have not arrived at 
the point where we can afford to 
stop learning. Credit policy has as 
significant a meaning today as it 
has ever had before. Prudence is 
still the watchword! Ken Cravens’ 
warning about following a pru- 
dent course rings true today even 
louder than when he said it eight 
years ago. This enlarged economy 
of ours imposes a very significant 
responsibility upon those who are 
concerned with credit policy. We 
could not have made the progress 
we did if—as a nation—we had 
not acted with a reasonable meas- 
ure of prudence, and we shall not 
make further lasting progress if 
we do not steer a steady course in 
tomorrow’s unchartered waters. 

I say this for two reasons. 


Two Reasons for Prudence 


First, the loans of commercial 
banks are already at a_ record 
high level. They have more than 
doubled since the beginning of 
1949. At that time they were $42 
billion, and now they are over 
$92 billion. Total loans increased 
by $12 billion alone in 1955, and 
by $9 billion in i956. 

Moreover, the kinds of loans in 
our portfolios have changed with 
economic growth. I need only 
mention instalment loans, which 
were hardly known in bank port- 
folios a generation ago. Total con- 
sumer credit is now in excess of 
$41 billion, compared with only 
$14 billion at the start of 1949. 
The major part of this rise has 
been in instalment credit, which 
has increased from $9 billion to 
over $31 billion for the country as 
a whole, and from $3'% billion to 
$12 billion in commercial banks. 

I know of no more direct meas- 
ure of our increased responsibility 
to our depositors, our borrowing 
communities, and our stockholders 
than these changes in our loan 
portfolios. A prudent policy de- 
mands that the risks inherent in 
these loans be sound ones. As 
lending officers, therefore, it be- 
hooves each of us to ask ourselves 
whether we are genuinely satis- 
fied with our credit standards and 
procedures. 

Second, there is a 
feeling that the pressures for 
credit demand are not likely to 
abate for a long time to come. 
There may be interruptions now 
end again, just there were in 
the past eight years, but the pic- 
ture of economic growth that is 
being painted by the forecasters 
portends a great need for capital 
and credit as we look toward the 
juture, 


widespread 


as 


I do not intend to discuss the 
general credit situation or the 
eonditions of lending in various 
sectors of the economy as we 


1957. 

On the other hand, I believe it 
is appropriate to present here a 
few comments on the broad en- 
vironment of hank lending. This 
may be helpful for the purpose of 


enter 
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putting current policies in per- 
spective. 
We have heard a great deal 


over recent months about credit 
restraint; and if the forecasters 
are right, we can expect to hear 
a good deal more about it over 
the weeks, months, and maybe 
years ahead. At times the demand 
for credit will be so large that the 
moderating influence of restraint 
will be needed to help keep the 
delicate economic scales in bal- 
ance. Today the man on the street 
hears the word “restraint.” He is, 
however, not always sure of what 
it means. For a long time he was 
accustomed to “easy credit,’ and 
now he is confronted with a new 
situation that is more difficult to 
understand. 


Credit Education Needed 


In my opinion, one of the prime 
responsibilities of the banking 
fraternity today is to develop a 
better understanding of how bank 
credit functions. The propaganda 
of inflationists is a danger that 
must be constantly combatted. It 
can be defeated only if those of us 
who are sincerely interested in 
stability and wholesome, real 
growth in our economy are will- 
ing to make it our duty to help 
develop such understanding. 


There is some merit in educa- 
tional programs which are in- 
tended to teach people about 
credit. The meaning of “restraint,” 
“easy credit,’ or “Federal Reserve 
policy” can be explained to audi- 
ences through various media. Yet 
I believe that the real opportunity 
for doing the job comes through 
the functioning of men like you 
in this Conference. As lending of- 
ficers, you are on the firing line. 
It is your function to grant or 
deny loans. You help to formulate 
the policies of your institutions, 
and you carry them forward. It 
is your responsibility to face the 
applicant for credit and to ex- 
plain what your institution is do- 
ing. You are the ones who put the 
breath of life into credit policy. 

Few in this audience will deny, 
as I stated earlier, that credit 
policy has greater meaning today 
than ever before. We have come 
a long way toward recognizing the 
importance of flexible monetary 
actions in preserving economic 
stabilitv. It has been a long and 
at times discouraging process, but 
it seems to be taking hold. Now 


4 

that we have arrived at a point 
where credit policy touches the 
lives of more people more posi- 
tively and more directly, we 
should not lose the opportunity to 
correct false impressions about 
credit restraint and thus to 
strengthen our relations with the 
borrowing community. This kind 
of effort, expended in the course 
of our everyday lending opera- 
tions, will serve us in good stead 
as we contemplate the _ credit 
needs for our future economic 
growth. It is a vital job of public 
relations, and one we cannot af- 
ford to bungle. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, may I state, how- 
ever, that this is just one facet of 
the credit picture. I have pur- 
posely confined my remarks to the 
sector which has a direct bearing 
upon your function as lending of- 
ficers. Yet, as we look at the 
credit picture in broad perspec- 
tive, we should realize that much 
more needs to be done to cre- 
ate a better understanding and 
smoother functioning of our whole 
financial structure. Over the past 
two decades—and particularly in 
the postwar period — sweeping 
changes in the relations between 
various kinds of financial insti- 
tutions have taken place. It is 
becoming more apparent almost 
daily that these changes’ bear 
careful study. A decade ago, sav- 
ings were in great abundance and 
interest rates were close to an 
all-time low. Today the situation 
is reversed. Savings are being 
outstripped by demand for capital, 
and interest rates are higher than 
they have been for some years. A 
race has developed among finan- 
cial institutions to obtain those 
savings and to channel them 
through their credit facilities. This 
has conditioned public attitudes 
toward various institutions and 
has affected their functions, re- 
sponsibilities, and policies. There 
needs to be a clearer understand- 
ing of these facts, and the bank- 
ing industry should be in the fore- 
front in the creation of that un- 
derstanding. 


Form J. T. Pollard Co. 


John T. Pollard & Co., Inc., has 
been formed with offices at 135 
Broadway, New York City, to en- 
gage in a securities business. 
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CENY Course in 
Investment Problems 


Sidney B. Lurie, a partner in 
the firm of Josephthal & Co., and 
former President of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
will conduct 
an evening 
COUrse if 
“Contempo- 
rary Invest- 
ment Prob- 
lems” at City 
College’s 
Baruch School 
this spring. 

The course 
will examine 
C Ute ea 4 
developments 
in investment 
portfolio 
management 


11 


Sidney B. Lurie 


and _ security 
analysis, changing techniques o# 
formula investment plans, and 


variations in stock and bond in- 
vestment policy in the light of 
new tax policies and current SEC 
rulings and decisions. 
Registration is open to the gen- 


eral public. Total fee for the 
course is $25. Classes will meet 


Monday evenings from 6:20 to 8.90 
p.m. beginning Feb. 4. 
Registration will be held at the 
Baruch School on Thursday, Jan. 
31 and Friday, Feb. 1, from 5:30 
to 8:30 p.m. Advance registration 
by mail will be accepted through 
Jan. 25. Complete enrollment in- 


formation may be obtained by 
contacting the Evening Session 


Office, City College Baruch School 
of Business, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 10; ORegon 3-7700. 


Model, Roland & Stone 
Will Admit Three 


Model, Roland & Stone, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Jan. 31 will admit 
Walter H. Berton to partnership, 
and on Feb. 1, Walter S. Morris 
and Erwin Wolff. All have been 
with the firm for sometime. Mr. 
Berton will become a member of 
the New York Stock Exchanse 








Lhis adnnounceinent 1s 


Dated J imuary }. 1957 


WM. E. POLLOCK 


J. BARTH & CO. 








SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 


THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY COMPANY, 
MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY 
STIFEL, NICOLAUS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


5S Widde OHV by the fra 


$20,000,000 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


Kirst Mortgage Bonds, Series due 1987, 4! 2% 


Price 101.155% and accrued interest i} 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


& CO., INC. 


H.HENTZ&CO. THE ILLINOISCOMPANY NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


NC ORPOR EO 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


INC. 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 


RAFFENSPERGER, HUGHES & CO. 
THOMAS & COMPANY 


| 


1) Jar ivy 





COURTS & CO. 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 
EVANS & CO. 


YCORPOR ED 


INCORPORATED 
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From Washington 


Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 











Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey seems to have gotten 
himself into plenty of controversy 
with his recent statements that 
the pending 
budget is too 
high, that he 
would like to 
see Congress 
reduce it, and 
that he would 
not be in favor 
of Govern- 
ment spending 
to. get the 
country out of 
a depression. 
He even went 
so far as to Say 
he would re- 
sign before he 
would go in 
for such a method. Throughout 
the country our astute editors and 
commentators have been lifting 
their eyebrows and asking whether 
his sentiments forecast a split with 
the President and his other ad- 
visers. 

As a close observer of the Sec- 
retary and an admirer, I wonder 
just what was working on his 
mind. That the pending budget is 
too high goes without saying. It 
can’t be excused by explanations 
that we are a growing country. 
Not only that, but the current 
budget is too high. 

A Republican candidate for re- 
election in last November’s cam- 
paign was quite surprised one day 
when his opponent challenged his 
statements that we were enjoying 
the greatest prosperity ever known 
to mankind and, furthermore, we 
were enjoying it in peacetime. 
This was quite a theme of the 
Republicans. 


Carlisle Bargeron 


~ | 
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The opponent pointed out that 
while it was true American boys 
were not fighting anywhere, it 
was hardly a peacetime economy 
we were enjoying inasmuch as 
we were spending more on the 
military than at the height of the 
Korean War. The Republican can- 
didate couldn’t believe it but he 
looked up the figures and found 
his opponent was right. 

What surprises me most about 
the Secretary’s expressed senti- 
ments, however, is that he wouldn't 
be a party to Government spend- 
ing to head off a depression. Early 
in his term of office he startled 
a group of his industrial associates 
by telling them that he was un- 
guestionably a conservative and 
orthodox money man but make no 
mistake about it, if a depression 
appeared, he would favor Govern- 
ment spending to arrest it. The 
day was past, he told this group, 
when millions could be permitted 
to go unemployed. 

Not only this, but he supported 
increased Government spending in 
1954 when signs of a downturn 
in the economy appeared. The 
Eisenhower Administration found 
at that time that it had been mov- 
ing too fast to balance the budget. 
It had to turn around and liberal- 
ize Government spending. At 
least it did so, 

The criticism of Humphrey’s 
latest sentiments, however, needs 
some explanation of the conten- 
tion that Government spending to 
take up the lag in unemployment 
is now the law of the land, that 
it was adopted in 1946 with the 
support of the late Bob Taft. 

The story is that what we now 
have on the statute books pro- 
vides for a Council of Economic 











BANCO 


HABANA CUBA 
Statement of Condition at December ¢ 


ASSETS 


GELATS 





Cash on hand 
in Banco 
Cuba _- feos SS ae i 

Cash due from Banks and 
Items in Transit_-_--- 


and Reserve 
Nacional de 


$14,002,826.99 


3,133.509.69 $17,136.336.68 





Government Bonds- -_-- 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Other Real 


Letters of Credit______- 
Other Assets__-__- 


Deposits _. - 


Letters of Credit 
account 
Other Liabilities 


CAPITAL 
Capital issued and paid- 
Reserves .- LS 
Undivided Profits 





Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba 


Loans and Discounts__---- cee 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures__-_-_- 
es 
Customers Acceptances under 


Total Assets 
LIABILITIES 


Outstanding Acceptances under Commercial 
issued by us or for our 


Total Liabilities 


ACCOUNTS 
$ 2,000,000.00 


Total Liabilities plus Capital accounts 


Securities in Safekeeping__ $55,115.385.70 


9.606 360.20 
144,500.00 
1.463,786.96 
21.234,873.55 
333,081.61 
349,184.00 


Commercial 
186,688.70 
895,597.43 


$51,350,409.13 


$45.310.861.53 


186,688.70 
447,386.79 





$45, 944.937.02 


3,150,000.00 
255,472.11 5,405.472.11 


$51 350,409.13 


JUAN GELATS 
President 
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Advisers to the President and a 
report annually by the President 
on the economic state of the Union 
and it is a much watered-down 
version of what the _ so-called 
liberals were trying to put over. 
Headed by the multi-millionaire 
bleeding heart of Montana, Sena- 
tor Jim Murray, a committee held 
hearings over a period of several 
months. Prevailing witnesses were 
such as Walter Reuther. They had 
a plan by which the Government 
annually would estimate the size 
of the national production for the 
torthcoming year. Then it would 
divide this into jobs and if the 
estimated national production 
didn’t provide for enough jobs, 
Government spending would make 
up the rest. 

The Conservatives 
Walter George and 
to head this off. 
in whittling it 
more than a 


headed by 

Taft moved 
They succeeded 
down to scarcely 
mere provision for 
an economic staff for the Presi- 
dent. The fact that the members 
of this staff have worked them- 
selves into places of prominence. 
as national spokesmen whose word 
is to be harkened to, was not 
anticipated by the Conservatives. 
Anyway, it is not any law of the 
land that the Government must 
go in for spending to provide an 
adequate number of jobs. 

However, it is a pretty safe bet 
in these days and times that no 
Government would long stay in 
power if it didn’t take heroic ac- 
tion in the event of a depression. 

My impression is that Mr. 
Humphrey was simply irked by 
the absurd size of the pending 
budget and blew his top. 

{This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or mau not coincide with 
the ‘‘Chronicle’s” own views. | 


Wm. D. Swan V.-P. of 
Exec. Security Group 


William D. Swan, Jr.. former 
ussistant dean at the Harvard 
Business School, has been named 
a Vice-President of Executive Se- 
curity Pro- 
grams. Inc., of 
New York, 

515 Madison 
Avenue, New 
York, ‘N. -Y. 

Since 1954 
Mr. Swan has 
been execu- 
tive director 
of Youn gd 
Presidents’ 

Organization. 

During his 

term with the gf 
organization, < 4 
he doubled William D. Swan, Jr 
membership 

in the oragnization., 
presidents of corporations who 
achieved that rank before they 
had become 40 years of age. 

Executive Security Programs, 
Inc. has been set up to consult 
with management on ae broad 
range of financial problems, in- 
cluding executive compensation, 
capital formation, foundations and 
pension and profit sharing plans 
In addition to Mr. Swan, it brings 
together a group of internation- 
ally known authorities on finan- 
clal control and management. 


Schwabacher & Eo. 
Admits Partners 


SAN FRANCISCO, California— 
Schwabacher & Co., 100 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges, have edmitted John 
Davison and Stanley E. Symons. 


With Goodbody & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. —Charles F. 
Knoch is now | affiliated with 


Goodbody & Co., 1 North La Salle 
Street. 


devoted to 
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New Paths for New Pioneers 
In Achieving Greater Growth 


By HENRY B. du PONT* 
Vice-President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


In holding out a picture of unlimited prospects for industrial 
development, and cautioning those believing progress is auto- 
matic, du Pont executive assails proposals to tax corpora- 


tions at progressively higher rates. 


Industrialist reports 


economists predict 40% more new business firms by 1971, 
including 1,506,000 more small business units, which will 
employ 20 million more people than are now engaged. De- 
scribes opportunities as greater today than yesterday, empha- 
sizes need for new rather than replacement industries, believes 
it is now easier to start a new business than before the era 
of big business, and explains what attracts industrial location. 


The most direct and most obvi- 
ous method we can employ in the 
development of the nation is the 
continuing development of new 
business en- 
terprise, for it 
isthemost 
essential ele- 
ment of our 
national pros- 
perity. I am 
sure one must 
recognize that 
our strength 
as a nation is 
in direct pro- 
portion to the 
state of our 
industrial and 
economic 
strength. It is Henry B. du Pont 
a simple mat- 
ter of cause and effect. All of us 
are sympathetic, of course, to the 
natural desire of each of our 
states and cities to grow and pros- 
per. In a broader sense, however, 
the big problem is not one of 
shifting from one location to an- 
other or of building up one section 
at the expense of another. The 
problem is to bring into being a 
continuing flow of entirely new 
business — new business which 
will represent a net gain to the 
economy. A new manufacturing 
plant which simply replaces one 
in another section or substitutes 
one product for another has little 
to contribute, and in time it too 
could be displaced by yet another. 
The important thing is to build 
enterprise which augments the 
existing situation through the 
creation of opportunities which 
did not previously exist. 

New, Not Replacement, 
Industries Wanted 

In recent years, the United 
states has been particularly suc- 
cessiul in increasing the number 
of important industries which 

*An address by Mr. du Pont 


the Rotary Club, Louisville, 
Jan. 17, 1957. 


before 
Kentucky, 


have progressed, not through re- 
Placement, but through supple- 
menting the old with the new. 
We have, for example, the air- 
craft industry. electronics, com- 
mercial aviation, natural gas, 
plastics and other chemical de- 
velopments. air conditioning, 
frozen foods. and others. 

This is what we might call in- 
dustrial pioneering—the opening 
up of new fields for development. 
A continuation and further ex- 
pansion of this industrial pioneer- 
ing is essential if our rapidly 
growing nation is to maintain and 


further improve its standard of: 


living. In my opinion, there are 
far more opportunities for new 
pioneering developments. leading 
to industrial expansion than ever 
before, for the results of the long- 
range research programs. being 


undertaken by industry are bound. 


to bear fruit over the next 25 
years, just as they have in the 
past. 

But research and development 
in this highly technical. age fre- 
quently take w great many years 
of hard and painstaking work. 
Just as an example, when I went 
to work at the General Motors 
Engineering Laboratories back in 
the mid-twenties, one of my as- 
signments was in the field of fuel 
injection. This year, for the first 
time. I note that some of the 1957 
automobiles will feature fuel in- 
jection. It is very often a long 
haul between a bright idea and 
the realities of technical develop- 
ment, commercial production and 
market acceptance. 

It stands to reason, however, 
that the effort and the investment 
which industry has been pouring 
into its research programs should 
bring about an increasing pace 
of industrial growth. Twenty-five 
years ago. the industrial com- 
munity was spending less than 
half a billion dollars a year for 
research and development; today, 
it is spending nearly six billion 


Continued on page 72 





Cash and due from Banks_- 
U. S. Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Bankine House, 
Other Keal Estate 
Other Assets 


Total Resources 


Capital 

Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 

Other Liabilities - 
Deposits atin 


Total Liabilities —_—_~_ 


United States Government 
State of Cenne-ti-nt 


County of Fairfield 





THE STAMFORD TRUST COMPANY 
Stamford, Connecticut ) 


HAROLD E. RIDER, President 


Statement of Condition As of December 31, 1956 
RESOURCES 


Furniture and Equipment 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITORY: 


---- $ 9,382,.618.52 
~~ 18,089 436.01 
5.426,854.03 

-~. 32,908,228.99 
ee 1,166,153.82 
“2 66,875.06 
. 25,685.93 





-— $67,065,882.35 


$1,500,000.00 

2.606.000.00 
€50,662.28 $ 4,750,662.23 
er EM. 225 777 42 
ese 280,337.51 
61,609,105.14 





. —— $67,065,882.35 
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Foreign Economic Growth 


on World Trade 


By W. R. HEROD* 
President, International General Electric (“ompany 


Assuming no world conflagration, International General Elec- 
tric head avers: (1) world economic development will proceed 
with increased population, energy use, and better investment 
understanding; (2) inexorable pressures will bring on more 
international intercourse, which has been progressively in- 
creasing since World War II; (3) world manufacturing output 
and dispersal to increase, with trade increasing at a slower 
rate; (4) our exports should rest on technical leadership and 
innovation for trade in other than mass production items; and 
(5) to reach 40% expected growth in next decade, we will 
become more dependent on foreign raw material and other 
resources. In reviewing over-all international trade prospect, 
Mr. Herod dwells on improving investment climate abroad; 
expects pharmaceutical to do well; and sees our combination 
of increased imports and foreign investments permitting higher 
level of trade and healthier balance of payments. 


How about the foreign business 
outlook now? As recently as six 
weeks ago, one reasonably ex- 
pected a continuation of foreign 
business with 
cyclical varia- 
tions but gen- 
erally ex- 
panding, with 
new products 
and develop- 
ments as time 
wert on, to- 
gether with 
expanding 
operations 
overseas. One 
reasonably as- 
sumed a con- 
tinuation of 
international 
tension; but 
by and large one expected peace. 
Also one assumed an expanding 
world economy, in which the 
United States own economic ex- 
pansion would play a considerable 
part. And whereas one felt that 
there would probably be no fun- 
damental resolution of East-West 
tensions in the near future, it ap- 
peared that both sides were slow- 
ly and perhaps painfully, learning 
how better to live with the preb- 
lems and each other, even though 
solutions might not be readily 
forthcoming. On these premises 
there was reasonable optimism; 
and one looked down the long 
road into the future without too 
acute misgivings. 

But beginning a while back 
with the disturbances in Eastern 
Europe and the happenings in the 
Near East, we were all made 
sharply aware how fragile was 
the web of peace; how acute pas- 
sions and feelings could be; and 
how dangerous to prosperity, and 
even to the peace of the world, a 
spark in the form of any further 
unwise or inadvertent action 
could be. We have also now seen 
how the closing of the Suez Canal 
—that great artery through which 
perhaps one-eighth of the world’s 
trade normally passes—combined 


W. R. Herod 


with damage and shutting down 


of certain oil pipe lines, could 
immense efiect upon the 


economies and politics of Western 


Europe, with serious repercussions 
_elsewhere. 


We have lately .witnessed all 
serts of manifestations of oppor- 
tunism, pique, hatred, lust-for- 


‘power and punitive force. These 
-have destroyed 


lives, damaged 


property, and weakened confi- 


-dence in peace, in nations’ integ- 


rity, in currencies, in international 


‘investment, and even trade, re- 
-sulting in strange political bed- 


fellows, with diversion of mate- 
rial and financial resources from 
the improvement of man’s lot and 


the increase in his living level 
and prosperity, into emergency 
political and military activity. 


These have already caused short- 





*An address by Mr. Herod before the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, New York City. 











ages and deterrents to the needed 
functioning of industry in Britain 
and other areas, with unemploy- 
ment and other difficulties, pres- 
sure on currency exchanges, and 
the reinstitution of rationing. 

Such untoreseen changes in so 
short a period prove the vulner- 
ability of predictions. Neverthe- 
less, the peoples of the world still 
cry out for progress and improve- 
ment. And though opportunism, 
passions and hates may interfere, 
I personatly am confident that we 
can, and if we exert wise leader- 
ship will, go forward to a long- 
term future with somewhat more 
rather than less liberty and dig- 
nity for the individual, and more 
rather than less respect for prop- 
erty, more rather than less eco- 
nemic opportunity; though our 
travail and the price we must pay 
for our follies and tensions may 
be excessive. So let us assume for 
purposes of this discussion, that 
even thougn we may not have 
freedom from tensions, or even 
freedom from hostilities in all 
areas of the world, we neverthe- 
less will not have in the near 
future, nuclear or other war of 
world dimensions. Let us recog- 
nize that nationalism, particular- 
ly in the less politically mature 
and less well developed countries 
may continue to be intense, and 
that severeignty may not be suf- 
ficiently self-disciplined but what 
we may have difficulties from 
time to time. 


Can’t Suppress World Trade 


Surely with technical progress 
in communication and transporta- 
tion, the world will grow smaller, 
and the insulation of distance and 
tradition will weaken, and sooner 
or later international intercourse 
again be promoted. And human 
nature being what it is, I think 
we can assume, if we work ‘for it, 
that statesmen, politicians, and 
yes. demagogs also, will more and 
more realize and appreciate the 
force of public -opinion. Natu- 
rally they will endeavor to sway, 
cultivate and direct it, but in the 
last analysis they will ultimately 
be guided by it. And with in- 
creased intercommunication, peo- 
ple will become more aware of 
other people’s situations. Such 
may be expected to generate as- 
pirations in. every country to 
improve their lot, with a progres- 
sive decrease in the willingness to 
accept disadvantageous conditions 
or situations, even 
were traditional or the lot of their 
fathers. 

I think that these assumptions 
are reasonable, even “post Suez.” 
They have been basic in the past, 
although overclouded sometimes 
by ‘recurring crises, “alarums and 
excursions.” Basically their roots 
go deep into the structure of hu- 
man society, although certain gov- 
ernments have been able to sup- 
press or subordinate them for 
varying periods, and for both good 
and bad reasons. 


though such, 


In a 


world where such factors 
can operate, there is constructive 
‘opportunity, and I’ believe we can, 
cautiously perhaps, assume such a 
world. Shakespeare has stated: 
“What's past is prologue.” And 
our interest is the future; there 
lies opportunity. And for future 
economic development, what fac- 
ters are basic in our “ambiente” as 
described? 

With what I hope is realism, 
one of the most important factors 
is Obviously “attitude of mind.” 
This must be constructive and 
forward - looking, dedicated to 
progress, with full recognition of 
both the realities and the oppor- 
tunities of interdepend<«nce on 
an international scale, self-disci- 
pline, the dignity of tne individual 
and the wort) of his potential 
contribution, and the advantages 
of dynamism, growth and innova- 
tion. Without such an attitude we 
can have neither legitimate am- 
bition nor the inspiration to go 
forward. The individual or com- 
pany sponsoring export marketing 
or foreign operations must defi- 
nitely have it. Also the climate 
abroad for acceptance of such an 
attitude, with promotion of a 
similar attitude on the part of its 
nationals in the foreign market or 
host country, is essential for suc- 
cess. With these attitudes, and in 
proper balance, there is no ceiling 
on the future; and opportunity is 
tren maximized for man’s reali- 
zation of material and intellectual 
satisfactions from life. with great- 
er opportunities likewise for spir- 
itual satisfactions. Surely such is 


worthwhile. The pharmaceutical 
industry has such an _ attitude. 


Certain other American industries 
likewise have it. 


Climate Abroad 

The problem is to gain accept- 
ance for it abroad with the pro- 
motion of corresponding attitudes 
locally on the part of nationals 
of foreign countries. In the more 
highly industrialized Western 
European countries this is not a 
serious problem. But in the less 
industrialized and less politically 
mature ones, it frequently is. I 
think it is generally becoming 
realized, particularly on the part 
of industries which operate abroad 
as well as here, that individual 
enterprises must be operated “re- 
sponsibly,” that is let us say—in 


the balanced best interest of own- 
ers, investors, customers, suppliers, 
employees and workers, and the 
host country. Naturally the en- 
terprise should make a profit: but 
it must also be a good corporate 
citizen. Otherwise acceptance will 
be neither sincere nor long-stand- 
ing. 

And if American industry is to 
make its contribution with ex- 
ports, foreign operations and tech- 
niques, it must so operate, along 
with making a profit, to be con- 
vincingly advantageous to the 
foreign customers, employees and 
host country, as well as to owners, 
investors and originators of tech- 
niques. Here is a public relations 
jcb of the first magnitude, in the 
promotion of a “climate” abroad 
with respect to which American 
industry can prosper, and by ex- 
ample of the individual enterprise 
to both deserve and obtain a fa- 
vorable regard in the host country. 


As we look forward to future 
trade and foreign operations, one 
must consider the dynamism of 
the foreign economies, along with 
the international framework and 
foreign attitudes, certain phases 
of which have been briefly dis- 
cussed. And here a fundamental 
factor of dynamism is that ass)- 
ciated with population. Popula- 
tion growth itself foretells more 
consumption. And where tie 
growth in economic output of a 
nation or society exceeds its popu- 
lation growth by a= substantial 
margin, additional population is 
an asset. For then, in addition to 
promoting consumption, increased 
population generally adds to the 
economic potential. Such is the 
case for example here in the 
United States. But particularly 
where living fTevels are low, if 
population increases as or more 
rapidly than economic output, 
thereby limiting or even depres- 
sing the living level, the rate of 
population growth may be a lia- 
bility. And such is the case in 
certain limited areas abroad today. 

In this connection, the influence 
of the pharmaceutical industry, 
together with the chemical, has 
had far-reaching results. For with 
modern antibiotics, DDTs, pharma- 
ceuticals and drugs, all made 
widely known and_ distributed 
with the aid of modern means of 
communication and_ transport, 
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public health over wide areas has 
been increased, with consequent 
reduction of deati rates and the 
toll of disease, laudable from any 
humanitarian standpoint. And this 
development has been effected 
without as yet corresponding re- 
duction in birth rates. Hence 
population increase has been the 
order of the day. 

Historically in the West, with 
the industrial revolution and the 
introduction of steam power and 
transport, more resources of both 
the old world and the newly 
opened new world, were brought 
to the benefit of mankind, and 
the Western European and North 
American economies progressed 
rapidly, with greater ability to 
sustain larger populations. Medi- 
cine and science also progressed. 
As a result of both of these fac- 
tors, Western death rates dropped 
and population rose rapidly in the 
19th century, until after a few 
generations birth rates corre- 
spondingly dropped, coming more 
nearly into balance. But-today in 
certain territories of the East, 
developments of Western science 
in the way of antibiotics, DDTs, 
etc. have brought rising health 
standards, a decreasing toll of dis- 
ease, and reduction of death rates, 
where in some cases the econ- 
omies have not as yet been able 
to expand rapidly enough to di- 
gest them. 


In such cases social pressures 
may be expected to develop, with 
political repercussions of consid- 
erable consequence, and “climate” 
and attitude may not be too favor- 
able for private investment or for 
trade, botn of which, in addition 
to the benefits derived, have risks 
attached to them. Nevertheless, 
today the world population ex- 
ceeds 2!» billion souls. A genera- 
tion from now it will probably 
be of the order of 334 billion, or 
say a roughly 50% increase. If we 
can have peace and more devotion 
of resources to the betterment of 
mankind than to dispute, not only 
should the new 112 billion people 
but likewise the basic 2} billion 
become better customers. Such 
augurs a prodigious potential in 
widened markets and an increase 
in consumption. Increased demand 
of this order may be expected to 
promote a much more rapid de- 


Continued on page 66 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Warns Against U. S. Attempt to 
“Play Policeman’’ in Middle East 


In concurring and commenting on Carlisle Bargeron’s Jan. 3 
column dealing with the Middle East problem, oil and “so- 
called power void,” writer refers to Arabs’ dependence on 
European goods and, in turn, European dependence on oil as 
a relationship that cannot be matched by the U.S.S.R. Denies 


there is a vacuum we must fill, 


or that we should supply mili- 


tary aid; and suggests we give every aid to Turkey, instead 
of playing policeman in the Middle East, and that we should 
intervene only if Russia seizes or stops the flow of oil to Europe 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 

On Jan. 3 your able correspond- 
ent Carlisle Bargeron from Wash- 
ington wrote an article touching 
on Middle East policy and in de- 
scribing a situation he wrote, in 
part: 

“” in the Middle East a 
void has been created, Congress 
will be told officially, and if this 
country doesn’t move into this 
void at a tremendous cost, and the 
possible use of men, Russia wilil 
occupy this void.” This picture ot 
the situation is often mentioned 
and gives the key to comments I 
would like to make on the samc 
Subject; though in no way con- 
tradicting Mr. Bargeron, who's 
urticle covers different material. 

Another notion constantly aired 
in the daily press is that the U. S. 
inust firmly take the lead and 
inake world policy. This last view 
is held mainly by those who ad- 
vocate that we should, in effect, 
try to boss everybody a most 
‘inpleasant, impractical and in the 


cnd fatal endeavor. 
Filling a Weak Void 
Now the idea that “nature ab- 
hor a vacuum” has been con- 


tantly used throughout history to 
sustify conquest or control of 
\veak nations by the strong. The 
statement usually is made that 
‘nese weak nations constitute a 
‘emptation to some _ villainous 
strong naticn and therefore the 
veak area must be invaded or 
-ontrolled (for its own good) by 
he self-stvled good (and strong) 
1ation. This thesis, so beloved by 
; jl strong rulers and dictators, has 
jiterally bathed the world in blood 
\vith constant wars over thousands 

f years. Yet to this day it con- 
‘inues to persuade because it is 
highly plausible and may on oc- 
asion have had merit. 

To come to the present Mid- 
‘last problem, oil and the so-called 
vower void: Surely France’s at- 
tempt to fili this void in Algeria, 
ind nearby areas, is proving to be 
a long attrition in lives and 
inoney. Without U. S. help France 
inight now be bankrupt. England’s 


f 


effort to fill this void in Palestine 


was tragic and bloody. In other 
nearby areas England has been 


expelled. Spain’s efforts in Moroc- 
co and against the Riffs are 
history. 

These three nations are the 


most experienced colonial powers. 
They live nearby and have strong 
interests in the area, yet surely it 
is clear thet their attempts. to 
dominate, control or conquer the 
Arab nations have all failed as of 
today (and after how much 
bloodshed?). Presuming Russia 
does try to move in, is she going 
to be any more successful? If it 
comes to military conquest Russia 
will find Arabia much more dif- 
ficult to handle than Hungary— 
and Russia well knows it! 


Arabia Needs Europe 

Oil is what Europe needs from 
the Arabian countries and the 
Arabs need European manufac- 
tures — a perfect set-up. Russia 
could not hope to offer more in 
any respect. Actually she can only 
offer some arms and communist 
style slavery, mixed with some 
ogre value to frighten the west. 
The poorest Moslem Arab does 
not incline towards the teachings 
and beliefs of Moscow. With this 
perfect trading set-up one would 


think it should not be hard to 
bring peace and _ prosperity to 


large areas of the Arab world, if 
only some old hatreds could be 
cooled down. The problem is 
emotional and England and 
France cannot avoid a large share 
of the blame. For the U. S. to 
send troops or fighter planes into 
this area, or even to talk about it 
(for protection) is hardly the way 
to cool down Arab hatred and 
suspicion of the west. 

Europe, having rather belatedly 
awakened to its utter dependence 
on Mid-East oil, is understandably 
nervous, even panicky, about the 
prospect of depending for its vital 
oil supplies on the goodwill of the 
Arab The English and 
French failure in their attempt to 
seize Suez by force has heightened 
panic and hatred. This 


nations. 


nervous- 
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ness is also, in my opinion, the 
main reason that European na- 
tions will attempt to “sell” the 
U. S. on a Mid-East-foreign policy 
very similar to their own that 
failed. At any rate the present 
talk that “America must fill the 


power void” sounds exactly like 
English policy ideas of the 18th 
century. Let us, for heaven’s sake, 
avoid following such a policy! 


Can Govern Themselves 

Is there truthfully any vacuum 
here that must be filled? The 
Arab States are weak in a military 
and industrial sense, however 
they are capable of governing 
themselves and certainly would 
resist dictation from any outside 
nation. Also they are less liable 
to fall to the persuasions of any 
communist subversive group than 
many European nations. They 
would need a strong ally in the 
hypothetical event of an attempted 
conquest by Russia — but who 
wouldn’t? Would it not be best for 
Europe to try and maintain the 
friendliest relations with the Arab 


oil countries rather than persist 
in threats and what the Arabs 
regard as bullying. If anyone 
thinks this suggestion naive, let 
them come up with something 


more practical. 

Absolute peace in this area may 
be a long way off (maybe never) 
but let us leave the Arabs. as 
much alone, in any military sense, 


as possible; meanwhile giving 
every aid and_=e assistance to 


Turkey. Surely the Turks deserve 
and need assistance from. the 
“World Bank” as much as Eng- 
land or France. Turkey is a vital 
ally if there is any substance to 
the fears recently voiced in Eng- 
land that Russia might seize the 
Arabian oil fields, etc. 

The U. S. cannot “play police- 
man” successfully in the Middle 
East — many better fitted have 
tried: no one has ever succeeded 
for long. In attempting it we 
could become involved in an at- 
trition of lives and money that 
would be endless and disastrous. 
We can however remain alert and 
ready to move, from the outside, 
against any Russian’ seizure or 
stoppage in the flow of oil to 
Europe. Probably we should an- 
nounce this readiness to the world 
at large, but further than that we 
should not go under present cir- 
cumstances. 

England and France both have 
to learn that they are living in the 
20th century and therefore must 
treat with the Arab nations on a 
basis of equal sovereignty; not on 
the basis of master and vassal. 

Sincerely, 
STANISLAUS WHITE 

50 East 58th Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Jan. 21, 1957 
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Non-Taxable Turnpike Bonds 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson notes that bonds are cheaper than they have been 
for over 20 years, and opines almost any are an excellent 


investment. Describes non-taxable 


benefits, and sees no 


threat of proposed new Government highways to existing buys 
in seasoned non-taxable turnpike bonds. 


History of Bonds 

There is a big difference be- 
tween stocks and bonds. Stocks 
own the equity in a corporation. 
Profits go to the stockholders 
after payment 
of interest on 
the bonds and 
other indebt- 
edness. This 
may be much 
or none, and 
it fluctuates 
up and down. 
Some _ people 
make lots of 
money-by 
buying stocks 
at the right 
time; while 
other people 
lose every- 
thing by buy- 
ing them at the wrong time. 

Bonds on the contrary — are 
the same as a_mortgage on your 
house. The interest on bonds is a 
prior claim. Usually their price 
does not fluctuate as widely as 
the price of common stocks and 
the interest is most always paid. 
Hence, they are much safer to buy 
than are stocks. In addition to 
U. S. Government Bonds, there 
are three other important types ot 
bonds: (1) “Full Faith” State and 
Municipal Bonds, which are the 
safest investment you can buy and 
whose interest is non-taxable. (2 
Corporation Bonds, which—of the 
same company—are safer than the 
stock of that company, but their 
interest is taxable. (3) Revenue 
Bonds which are issued by your 
state. city, or town, but your in- 
terest payment depends upon the 
earnings of a state turnpike, or 
upon your local gas, water, or 
sewerage system. This interest, 
however, is not taxable. 


Roger W. Babson 





Today’s Prices for Bonds 

All bonds are cheaper than they 
have been for over 20 years. Buy 
almost any today and you should 
have an excellent investment. But 
by proper selection, with the help 
of expert advice, you should be 
sure to make money particularly 
by purchasing selected non-tax- 
able bonds. Buying good non- 
taxable bonds is just like dis- 
covering gold in your own back 
yard. No reader of this column 
remembers my ever saying this 
since the panic of 1929-1932. Ali 
of the following non-taxable 
Revenue Bonds were selling at 


par ($1,000) a few months ago. 
Rate Matur- Recent 
Security itv Price 
Ftertda Turnpike , 4.1.06 $°2 59 
Mlinois Toll 23% 1-1-95 87.00 
Indiana Toll 32 1-1-94 87.50 
Greater New Or- 
leans Expwy 4 11-1-94 92.00 
Maine Turnpike + 1-1-89 95.50 
Mackinac Pridge t 1-1-°4 94.59 
Ohio Turnpike 3%, 6-1-92 88.50 
Chesapeake Bay 
Ferry District 4', 4-1-86 95.00 
Mass. Turnpike 3.30 5-1-94 87.00 


Non-Taxable Benefits 

But here is something else to 
remember. The income you get 
from ANY stock, corporation 
bond, or even U. S. Government 
Bond, is taxable. Practically 
everyone must pay a Federal Tax 
of at least 20%-25% of all divi- 
dends and interest received ex- 
cept from State, City and Town 
Bonds, and special non-taxable 
authority issues which include 
these Turnpike Revenue Bonds. 

Here is what this means to you. 


Whatever your income, you can 
save 20%-25%. If however, you 
are in a higher income tax 


bracket (say 50%), 4% on any of 
the above bends could net you the 


on taxable stocks. If 
your income is $50,000, then the 
interest on these 4% tax-free 
bonds equals 16% in taxable in- 
come; while those having incomes 
of $80.000 get an equivalent yield 


same as 8% 


of 25% on their money after all 
taxes. Seems too good to be true; 
but it is true! 
The Fly in the Ointment 
Why doesn’t everyone with 
large incomes buy these bonds 
now? It may be that they are 


waiting for lower prices due to 
the fear that many more new 
Turnpike Bonds are coming on the 
market. Or it may be due to fear 
of the competition which these 
present turnpikes may have from 
the new U. S. Government high- 
ways. Surely I do not fear such 
competition. 

If you believe that automobile 
riding is going to be less and that 
the automobile business is “going 
to pot,” then don’t buy these tax- 
free Turnpike Bonds. If you be- 
lieve World War III is soon com- 
ing, when gas again will be ra- 
tioned, you are justified in being 
cautious. But I believe such fears 
are now foolish. Hence, I say: 
“Buy seasoned Non-Taxable 
Turnpikes—and buy tnem today.” 


Sheets Elected NASD 
District Chairman 





Ralph C. Sheets 


Ralph C. Sheets, Blyth & Co., 
was elected Chairman for 1957 of 
District Committee No. 13 (New 
York. New Jersey, Connecticut) 
of the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers succeeding Allen 
J. Nix, Riter & Co. 

W. Scott Cluett, Harriman 
Ripley Co., Inc., was elected Vice- 
Chairman, succeeding Mr. Sheets. 


L. G. Erskine Named 
Harris, Upham’s 
Industrial Consultant 


Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, nationwide 
investment brokerage firm with 
35 offices coast to coast and mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Louis Gil- 
lespie Erskine, former Chairman 
and President of the United States 
Radiator Corporation, Detroit, has 
been appointed industrial con- 
sultant for Harris, Upham & Co. 

An industrial consultant and 
author of “Erskine Efficiency 
Ratings,” Mr. Erskine is a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and 


has previously been associated 
with the Rogers-Pyatt Shellac 
Company as Treasurer and a 


director, and as President and 
Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Radiator Corpora- 


tion in Detroit. 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC 


REVISED : ; AND BANKERS 


CAPITALIZATIONS 


York on Jan. 16, John T. Madden, 
Chairman of the Board and Pres- 
ident of the bank since January 
1945, was re-elected Board -Chair- 
man and Chiet Executive Officer 
and Joseph C. Brennan, former 
Vice-President and Assistant to 
the President, was elected Pres- 
ident. - Before he became associ- 
ated with The Emigiant Industrial 





Another development in inter- 
national financial cooperation was 
made known on Jan. 21 with the 
announcement of the formation of 
The Bahamas International Trust 
Company, Limited, in Nassau, The 
Bahamas. A news release issued 
with regard thereto says: 

“Bahamas _ International has 
Wide international connections 
through Barclay’s Bank; Ham- 
bro’s Bank, Lta.; Robert rlemung 
and Company, Ltd.; The Royal 
Trust Company of Canada, Lon- 
don; The Anglo-American Cor- 
poration of South Africa, Lim- 
ited; The Empire Trust Company 
of New York; The Royal Trust 
Company, Montreal;. and E. D. 
Sassoon Banking Company Ltd., 
Nassau. The Empire Trust Com- 
pany, New York, will act as cor- 
respondent in the United States. 

“The new company has an 
authorized capital of $2,800,000 
(£1,000,000) of which $900,090 
(£200,000) has been issued. The 
stock was sold at £15 tor eacn 
£10 par value share. The com- 
pany is to conduct financial, trus- 
teeship and general investment 
business and will act as financial 
edvisers, investment managers, 
cempany managers, executors and 
trustees and agents, and will also 
accept deposits. Hugh Wright has 
been appointed manager and will 
reside in Nassau.” 





















































Sanford Kleiner has been an- 
pointed Assistant Personnel Di- 
rector of Chemical Corn Exchanre 
Bank, of New York, it was an- 
nounced on Jan. 18 by Haroid Hu. 
Helm, Chairman. Mr. Kleiner, 
who is a graduate of City College 
of New York and has a master’s 
degree from New York University, 
joined the bank in 1946. He is 
located at the bank’s main office 
at 165 Broadway. 
Stockholders of Guaranty Trust 
Company ef New York at their 
annual meeting on Jan. 16 author- 
ized an increase in the company’s 
capital stock fron. $100,000,000, 
consisting of 5,000,000 shares of 
the par value of $20 each, to $120,- 
000,000, to consist of 6,000.000 
shares of the same par value. The 
bank’s board of directors, at its 
annual meeting following the 
stockholders’ meeting, declared a 
20% stock dividend on the capital 
stock of the company, payable in 
shares of such stock, at the rate 
of one share for each five shares 
of stock outstanding. The stock 
dividend will be payable on Feb. 
21, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Jan. 23. In 
viving effect to the increase and 
paying the stock dividend, $20,- 
000,000 will be transferred from 
paid-in surplus to capital, and in 
turn $20,000,000 will be trans- 
ferred from the undivided profits 
account to surplus. The total of 
capital funds, which stood at 
$407,269,602 at the year end, will 
thus remain unchanged, although 
undivided profits and capital will 
reflect the transfer of the $20,- 
000,000. Undivided profits at the 
year end were $107,269,602. Plans 
to increase the capital were noted 
in our Dec. 13 issue, page 2514. 

Guaranty stockholders at the 
annual meeting re-elected as di- 
rectors for three-year’ terms, 
George G. Allen, Chairman of the 
Board of Duke Power Co.: John 
T. Dorrance, Jr., Assistant to the 
President of Campbell] Soup Co.: 
Charles E. Dunlap, President of 
Berwind-White Coal Co.: Walter 
S. Franklin, director of The Penn- 
sylvania RR. Co.; W. Alton Jones, 
Chairman of the Board of Cities 
Service Co.; Cornelius F. Kelley, 














President of 
The election 


Henry —L. 


the past 
member 


Samuel H. Golding, Chairman 
of the Board, announces the elec- 
tion of Milton A. Kimmelman as 
of Sterling 
Bank & Trust Company of New the Bankers Trust Co. He is a 
*. Kimmelman is a part- 
investment 
Charles & Milton A. Kimmelman, 
identified with the ownership and th te 
operation of hotels throughout the At its annual 
Formerly President of meeting, the Board of Directors 
Huron Holding Corp., he was re- of The Meadow Brook National 


cently elected Vice-President and pank of West Hempstead, N. Y. 
i © the Park Sheraton 


is a director 
Knott Hotels Corporation, 


a director National 


etc. 


tors of the Royal 
New York 


supermarket chain 
the metropolitan 
York area. 


At the annual meeting 


U. S. Government 
Municipal and other 


Loans and Discounts 
> “4 

Accrued Income Receivable 9? 1.24622 

Banking Houses 


Other Assets 


Savings Bank in 1945, Mr. Madden 


director of The Anaconda Co.: an@ W@§S for many years a Senior Vice- 
William L. Kleitz, . ; ae 
Guatianty Trust Company of New Trust Co., of which he is still a 


President of the Manufacturers 


director. He is also a director of 
W. R. Grace & Co. and other 


Edward. Get- companies. Mr. Madden | during 
tinger as a member of the Board World War Il was Chairman of 
of Directors of Trade Bank ana the Greater New York War Bond 
Trust Company, of New York City campaigns and a member of the 
announced by 
, its President, on Jan. 
i *, having been Asso- . : . 
ciate Counsel from ra bank’s be- ership of the Emigrant Industrial 
ginning in 1922, has been serving 
as General Counsel for 
of the olsen at cece & Get- bank today are nearly $1 billion, 
i i founded by 
himself and his two Tate brothers 
Paul P. Gettinger 
i *, about 40 years ago. 


New York State War Finance Ex- 
17 ecutive Committee. Since Mr. 
*" Madden’s assumption of the lead- 


Savings Bank in 1945, its deposits 
have increased from $425,568,725 
to $858,180,101. Total assets of the 


ranking it as one of the nation’s 
largest savings banks. 


and Milton M. Mr. Brennan has been in the 


banking business throughout his 
business career. He was elected 
to the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank board of trustees last 
year. Before he became associated 
Wiin the vpai:k TOUL years agy, ive. 
Brennan was a Vice-President of 


Governor of the New York chap- 


firm of ter of the American Institute of 


Banking. 


reorganization 


on Jan. 14 elevated the institu- 
tion’s two top executive officers 
from President and Executive 
Vice-President to Chairman of 


the 


Louis H. Taxin has been elected the Board and President, respec- 
- of the board of direc- tively. Augustus B. Weller, Presi- 
State Bank of dent of The Meadow Brook Na- 
at the annual stock- tional Bank since its organization 
holders’ meeting, it was announced in 1949 and President of one of its 
on Jan. 22 by Henry G. Barber, predecessors, The First National 
i - Taxin is President Bank of Merrick, N. Y., since 1934, 
of Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc., a has been named Chairman of the 
operating 73 Board and will continue to serve 
New as Chief Executive Officer of the 


bank. He is the first to hold such 


of the. 2 position at Meadow Brook. Wal- 


board of trustees of Emigrant In- ter E. Van der Waag, the bank's 
Savings Bank of New Executive Vice-President since 


ee 


1950, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Weller as President. Mr. Van 
der Waag served for seven years 
in the Bank Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federai Reserve Bank 
of New York. Prior to that he 
Was in the credit and branch ad- 
MiuiuiSwrauon department of the 
former Chase National Bank of 
New York. 


The Fort Neck National Bank 
of Seaford. Leng Island, N. Y. re- 
ported a capital effective Jan. 11 
of $1,420,145, increased from $1,- 
392,300 by a stock dividend of 
$27,845. 


Harold J. Marshall, President 
of the National Bank of West- 
chester, of White Plains, N. Y. 
has announced the appointment of 
new managers for the bank’s Ged- 
ney drive-in office at 501 Ma- 
maroneck Avenue, White Plains, 
end its Eastchester office, in 
Tuckahoe. Francis Link replaces 
Paul R. Bellows, in charge of the 
Gedney office. Formerly manager 
of the bank’s Eastchester office, 
Mr. Link is succeeded by Philip 
K. Hoey, Jr. Mr. Link, an Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the bank, 
has been connected with the in- 
stitution since 1924, and has been 
in charge of the Eastchester office 
since its opening as a branch of 
the former First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Tuckahoe. 
Mr. Hoey, an Assistant Cashier. 
has been Assistant Manager of the 
bank’s Tuckahoe office since early 
1956, and has been connected with 
the bank there since 1928. Mr. 
Bellows, Vice-President of the 
bank and former Manager of its 
Peoples Office in White Plains, 
has been assigned the duties of 
Regional Loan Officer for the en- 
tire White Plains area, and will 
have his office at 31 Mamaroneck 
Avenue in White Plains. 


William L. Butcher of Scars- 
dale, Executive Vice-President of 
The County Trust Company of 
White Plains, N. Y. since 1946, 


was named a director of the com- 
pany on Jan. 17. Before coming 
with County Trust in 1946, he was 
associated with The Central Trust 
Company in Cincinnati. A grad- 
uate of the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University, 


(407) 


Mr. Butcher now serves on ts 
taculty of that institution. 


The Rockland-Atlas Nation» 
Bank of Boston, Mass., announce: 
on Jan. 16 the appointment of 
Stuart G. Hardy as Vice-Presider' 
in charge of the Trust Depar® 
ment, effective Feb. 1. Mr. Harc.y 
has spent his entire business c7 
reer in the trust field except fo~ 
a period during World War II ar: 
shortly thereafter. Prior to th« 
war he was associated with tis 
City Bank Farmers Trust Cor) 
pany, trust affiliate of The Fir:: 
National City Bank of New Yor 
For the last eight years he hy: 
been an officer in the Trust De - 
partment of the Granite Nation”: 
Bank, Quincy, Mass., formerly t! 
Granite Trust Company. 


COUNTY BANK AND TRUST COMPA! 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Dec. 31,56 Dec. 31,’ "5 
$ $s 
wate} resources __. 132,280,033 111,352,997 
Deposits - ‘= . 119,890,391 100,804,1 °+ 
Cash and due from 
banks , 20,365,269 16,901,476 
U. 8. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings . 25,255,570 19,608,4%% 
Loans & discounts 25,755,402 23,009,944" 
Undivided abc = _* owe, 244 1,918,246 


The codiiias of the First Nation” 
Bank of Montclair, N. J. becam- 
$656,250 as of Dec. 20, having anes , 
increased from $625,000 by a stoc’ 
dividend of $31,250. The plans for 
the issuance of the stock divider | 
were noted in these columns De : 
15, page 2087. 


A three- foie -one ork split w: 
approved on Jan. 15 by th 
snareholders of The Philadelph’ 
National Bank of Philadelphia, P>... 
at their annual meeting. Repor 
ing the highest net operatin 7 
earnings after taxes in the histor 
of the bank, Frederic A. Pott 
President, advised shareholders ©” 
plans for an 8% increase in div: 
dends. Par value of the bank‘: 
stock was restated at $10 a shar=, 
and shareholders also approved a:. 
increase in the total of capita: 
stock and surplus from $68,012,5c 
to $75,000,000. Mr. Potts an- 
nounced that management wii 
recommend to the board that a. 
initial quarterly dividend of 4» 
cents be declared on the ne: 
stock, payable April 1. This 
equivalent to an annual rate o+ 


Continued on page 74 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from 


$102,127,550.88 


89,472,321.63 


44,466,620.54 
166.677.6838 .90 


a a: 


35.51 


31.77 


A) 


4.767. 
217.28 1.7 
$408,590.245.45 











Lester E. Shippee 


CHAIRMAN 


Charles A. Lillie 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


The Connecticut Bank 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Unearned Income 

Accrued Federal and State 
Taxes on Income 

Other Liabilities 

Dividend Payable in 
January, 1957 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 


73.458.132. og 
3,308.349.42: 


1 .377.496.38: 
961 .042.75 


414,000.00 
500,000.00. 


$11,500,000.00 


Surplus 13,000,000,00 


Undivided Profits 


4.071 ,224.81 





Yotal Capital Funds 


298.571.224.813 
$408.590,245.45 











Raymond C. Ball 
PRESIDENT 


John B. Byrne ’ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The stock market indicated 
mostly this week that the air 
is far from clear and that 
traders are sufficiently jittery 
to pitch in offerings when the 
list turns sour. The omens 
from the technical action 
were far from comforting. 


vs: 2 
% % 


The railroads, as far as 
their average is concerned, 
are well below their low of 
last year which offers half of 
a bear signal for at least the 
intermediate trend. Indus- 
trials so far have held well 
above their critical level of 
466 although on one selling 
wave they did come within 
five points of this mark. But 
they rallied before the list 
was in position to test the 
level. 


Volume Indications Bearish 

Volume _ indications were 
on the dour side. The highest 
volume of the year came on 
a day of easier prices, and the 
technical rebound the follow- 
ing day was on the lightest 
volume of the still-young 
year. 

As with the list generally, 
steels were able to participate 
to only a limited extent in 
their rebound from the heavi- 
ness currently afflicting 
them. Even some good divi- 
dend action in spots in this 
group failed to inspire any- 
thing. Motors continue’ to 
show widespread disinterest, 
plus occasional selling that, 
among other things, nudged 
General Motors to a new low 
for more than a year. 


Strength in Shipbuilding 

Shipbuilding shares were 
among the few bright groups, 
but they had been cut back 
enough in recent reaction so 
that they were not in any 
position yet to show any real 
intention of tangling with 
their previous peaks. 


ss 
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Little in this contributed 
much to a better feeling in 
the Street. Conversely, there 
were few indications around 
that warranted a violation of 
heavy support levels on the 
downside and candidates 
among individual issues that 
should out-perform the gen- 
eral market were many and 
varied. : 

Joy Manufacturing, which 
was beset with some chagrin 
when predictions of a large 
year-end extra dividend 
proved to be false, was still 
held in high regard and, as a 
matter of fact, able to counter 
the downtrend in sick mar- 
kets. The coal industry, prin- 
cipal customer for Joy’s min- 
ing equipment, has shown no 
Signs of ending its prolonged 


recovery and on top of earn- 
ings last year that were near- 
ly doubled, the company 
entered this year with a rec- 
ord backlog. 


A Prospering Diversifier 

Kelsey Hayes, once tied 
closely to the ups and downs 
of the auto industry, is rapid- 
ly shaking off this depend- 
ence by branching into the 
aviation parts line. It enabled 
the company to hold on a 
relatively stable plane _lasi 
year when the auto business 
was considerably less than 
distinguished. Aircraft parts 
sales came close to providing 
a fourth of volume for the 
year and the company is 
avowedly out to boost this to 
at least half of this year’s 
sales. 


Mesta Machine which 
necessarily will benefit frorn 
the steel company expansion 
programs also is just about on 
the brink of getting a good 
profits lift from activities that 
were a drag up to here, in- 
cluding a new foundry that is 
expected to increase output 
significantly. The company 
began the year with a well 
amplified backlog that as- 
sures excellent sales and 
earnings at least for the first 
half. 


Shifting Among Defense 
Industries 

There was some shifting of 
emphasis among the defense- 
minded contingent from the 
airplane to the missile com- 
panies, notably General Tire 
which continues to forge into 
new high ground in the face 
of a ragged general list. Gen- 
eral Tire’s participation in the 
field is through Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp., a leading firm in 
rocket motors and fuels. The 
company is nearly completely 
owned by General. Where the 
rocket romance has boosted 
some issues to a 25-time-earn- 
ings price, Aerojet holds at 
around 18-times earnings. 
Currently, it accounts for 
about 20‘. of the earnings of 
General Tire which figure 
has been projected by some 
researchers as on an uptrend 
that will cross the 30‘% line 
easily this year and more than 
40‘. next year. 

Federal Paper Board, un- 
like the other paper stocks 
that reacted markedly from 
the highs, has been able to 
show _ reasonable stability 
even in uncertain markets. 
The attraction here is that it 
is the largest producer of 
folding box board, which 
field, in view of the high 
level of business activity, 
should hold up well even with 
some slackening of genera! 








business this vear. Moreover, 
the company acquired a mid- 
west firm last year which 
puts the company in a far 
better position both to serve 
its existing markets and to 
compete in the new area. 


Tobaccos occasionally come 
in for some investment inter- 
est, mostly because of the 
comfortable yields and shel- 
tered dividends that are avail- 
able after recurrent easiness 
in this group from periodic 
cancer scares. R. J. Reynolds, 
in particular, has been able to 
grow impressively with a 
15‘. increase in profits pro- 
jected for this year over last 
year’s results. The stock is 
available at below 10-times- 
earnings, and with a return of 
nearly 6‘,. 


Some Blooming “Uranium” 
Issues 

Also listed as an above- 
average growth issue in its 
field is Kerr-McGee Oil which 
is up toward the head of the 
list in its uranium operations. 
Atlas Corp. is another ‘urani- 
um” issue that, as happened 
this week, occasionally takes 
over the limelight with an ap- 
pearance at the head of a 
day’s most active issues. A 
portion of the play in urani-- 
um issues stems from the fact 
that the most austere banking 
house of them all recently 
handled financing for North- 
span Uranium which gives 
some new stature to this field. 

A new name in the oil sec- 
tion is Champlin Oil & Re- 
fining, the old Chicago Corp., 
which has been shifting from 
an investment company to an 
integrated and growing oil 
company, a fact that hasn’t 
heen too fully discounted by 
the stock market. Then, too, 
the fact that some recent ac- 
quisitions were financed to a 
degree through a rights offer- 
ing was also a bit of weight 
on the issue. 

Chicago Corp., Champlin 
Refining and Peppers Refin- 
ing were all rolled into one at 
the year-end to complete its 
emergence as an oil situation 
of promise. The company is 
important in the natural gas 
situation with an assured 
market for a large part which 
goes to Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission. And, naturally, 
would stand to benefit if a 
new regulation-lifting bill 
clears Congress such as the 
one last vear that tripped on 
the final hurdle when various 
lobbying activities caused the 
President to veto it. The stock 
has been selling at about 13- 
times-earnings of last year 
with a good boost in earnings 
virtually assured for this 
year. 

{The views 
article do 
time 


expressed in this 
not necessarily at any 
coincide with of the 
“Chronicle.” Thew are presented 


those 


as those of the author only.] 
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Crude Oil Price Increase 
And Effects Here and Abroad 


By LESLIE EUGENE FOURTON 


Carl M. Leeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Member of New York Stock Exchange 
And Leading Commodity Exchanges 


The ramifications and implications of recent U. S. crude oil 

price increase is traced, domestically and internationally, by 

Mr. Fourton who concludes that this signals considerable im- 
provement in oil industry’s basic position. 


Higher prices for crude oil 
spearheaded by powerful Humble 
Oil and now being followed by 
the balance of the crude oil 
buyers revi- 
talizes a dy- 
namic seg- 
ment of the 
industry 
which for 
sometime has 
shown signs’ 
of faltering 
under the 
spreading 
price squeeze 
created by 
higher costs 
and - rigid 
crude oil 
prices. From 
the level of 
the producer of crude oil whose 
product now sells at $3.25 per 
barrel versus $2.90 formerly, most 
of the increase must be expected 
to rapidly spread upward to the 
refiner-marketer level if this parc 
of the industry is to remain in a 
healthy position. Roughly, refined 
products must rise somewhere 
around ‘*%*ths of a cent per gallon 
on an average to maintain profit 
margins. Some small time lag may 
occur particularly in gasoline and 
the increase may be small de- 
pending on its future supply posi- 
tion while the difference is offset 
through larger increases in fuel 
oils. But on balance the integrated 
companies when the price change 
is fully digested can be expected 
to fair equally as well as the pro- 
ducer while no appreciable effect 
is anticipated for strictly refinery- 
marketing operations. 

The implications of the U. S. 
crude oil increase on the world’s 
other oil areas could be manifold. 
First, areas such as Canada where 
rapid growth in producibility has 
outpaced demand and _ therefore 
dissipated capital funds with no 
adequate replacement from reve- 
nues will now witness accelerated 
activity in anticipation of more 
satisfactory payouts. And the 
greatest significance is the easing 
of tension surrounding the import 
question under which the interest 
of the domestic U. S. producer, 
the importer and the foreign oii 
producing countries have virtually 
been in a hopeless snarl. Now the 
domestic producer realizing in- 
creased revenues can resume his 
search for replacement reserves 
less desperately concerned with 
production curtailing imports and 
higher costs. The importer less 
harassed by the independent pro- 
ducer can continue investing 
«broad in promising areas, cur- 
tailing somewhat the yearly rate 
increase of imports but operating 
on an improved basis with the 
ruling factions of foreign oil pro- 
Gucing countries whose revenues 
also will have risen because of a 
small price increase reflecting the 
higher VU. S. price structure. 

The foregoing is painted with a 
very broad brush and it is neces- 
sary to recognize that a crude oil 
increase creates a myriad of cross 
currents with special problems in 
one area which are not common 
to others. Weeks and _ possibly 
months may elapse before the 
complete crude oil—refined prod- 
ucts structure price can be well 
defined and hence future earnings 
of individual companies. Also, the 
timing of a solution to problems 





Leslie E. Fourton 


in the Middie East will have a 
powerful effect on such factors as 
prices, inventories, producing 


rates in the U. S., etc. However, | 


despite many complicating factors 
which now must be resolved, the 
over-all effect of Humble’s ag- 
gressive action signals consider- 
able improvement in the basic 
position of the petroleum industry. 


Govs. of Stock Exch. 
Ass’n Meet in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Illl.— Governors of 


the Association of Stock Exchange - 


Firms are assembling at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel for their an- 
nual two-day Winter Meeting. The 
La Salle Street members of the 
New York Stock Exchange are 
represented on the board of this 
44-year-old trade body by Edward 
Fk’. Thompson, Jr., Lamson Bros. & 
Co., and Jay N. Whipple, Bacon, 
Whipple & Co. 

E. Jansen Hunt, President of the 
association and partner in White, 
Weld & Co., New York City, will 
preside at the business sessions 
which will be devoted to discus- 
sions of current problems [fucing 
the investment business. 

In addition to Mr. Hunt and the 
local representatives, the meeting 
is being attended by the following 
members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors: John D. Baker, Jr., Rey- 
nolds & Co., New York; John D. 
Burge, Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
Cleveland; Edward N. Carpenter, 
Jesup & Lamont, New York; 
Henry I. Cobb, Jr., De Coppet & 
Doremus, New York; William C. 
Coe, Mackall & Coe, Washington; 
Brittin C. Eustis, Spencer Trask & 
Co., New York: David S. Foster, 
Pershing & Co., New York: Her- 
bert S. Hall, Morgan Stanley & 
Co., New York; Marco F. Hell- 
man, J. Barth & Co., San Fran- 
cisco; James A. Hetherington, II, 
Goodbody & Co., New York; 
Henry Hornblower, II, Hornblow- 
er & Weeks, Boston; James J. Lee, 
W. E. Hutton & Co., New York; 
Robert J. Lewis, Estabrook & Co., 
New York; Charles McKenna 
Lynch, Jr., Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, Pittsburgh; Lloyd W. Ma- 
son, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, New York; Charles L. 
Morse, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
New York; Harry C. Piper, Jr., 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minne- 
apolis; William C. Roney, Wm. C. 
Roney & Co., Detroit; Edward 
Rotan, Rotan, Mosle & Co., Hous- 
ton; James H. Scott, Scott & 
Stringfellow, Richmond; Wick- 
liffe Shreve, Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York: J. Emerson Thors, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; 
James G. Tremaine, Gude, Win- 
mill & Co., New York; Lloyd C. 
Young, Lester, Ryons & Co., Los 
Angeles. 


W. G. Langley & Go. 
To Admit 3 Partners 


W. C. Langley & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Jan. 31 will admit 
Francis J. Cullum, Kenneth F. 
Dietz and Donald D. Dietzer to 
partnership. All have been with 
the firm for sometime, Mr, 
Dietzer representing them in 
Syracuse. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


The Hartford Gas Company has 
recently registered 60,000 shares 
of its Common Stock with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The new stock will be avail- 
able for issuance in exchange for 
the $1,500,000 of 10-year 34% 
Convertible Debentures, due July 
1, 1965, which became convertible 
on Jan. 1, 1957, into one share of 
Common for each $25 par value of 
debentures plus $2 cash. If the 
entire debenture issue is convert- 
ed the present number of Com- 
mon shares will be increased from 
150,000 to 210,000. 


The Perkin - Elmer Corporation 
has received from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization a certificate 
of necessity which will permit the 
company to amortize over a five- 
year period for tax purposes 45% 
of $977,550 which covers the esti- 
mated cost of additional research 
and development facilities which 
are to be located at Norwalk. The 
company is primarily engaged in 
work on commercial analytical 
instruments, such as_ infra-red 
spectrometers, and precision op- 
tics, such as aerial camera lenses 
and periscopes. 

a % * 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
is in the process of raising nearly 
$15 million of new money through 
sale of an issue of debentures and 
an offering of additional common 
to its stockholders. About two- 
thirds of the new money has been 
raised through sale of $10 million 
of 25-year 424% Debentures, due 
1982, to the public through under- 
writers at a price of 9842 to yield 
4.85%. The balance of the new 
money is being raised through an 
offering of 176,450 shares of com- 
mon stock to stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 3 on a one-for-eight basis 
at a price of $28.50 per share, with 
the subscription offer expiring on 
Jan. 21. The new money will be 
used in connection with a major 
capital improvement program in 
the amount of about $25 million 
during the 1957 and 1958 years. 
The major single project involves 
about $8 million for a new tube 
mill to be located in New Milford. 


co 


The Plastic Wire and Cable 
Corporation on Jan. 16 mailed to 
its stockholders warrants to pur- 
chase one additonal share of com- 
mon stock for each 12 shares or 
part thereof held of record on Dec. 
17, 1956. The subscription offer 
which is at a price of $16.50 per 
share will expire on Feb. 8. The 
proceeds will be used for addi- 
tional plant expansion and to pro- 
vide working capital to meet the 
requirements of the company’s 
expanding business. Net sales to 
commercial customers have in- 
creased from $2.1 million in the 
1950 fiscal year to $10.5 million 
in the year ended Sept. 29, 1956. 
Net income in the 1956 year was 
equivalent to $3.80 on the shares 
outstanding at the year-end. 


The basically agricultural com- 
munity of Kent has recently ac- 
quired its first new industrial 
plant in many years. Berkshire 
Transformer Corporation which 


was formerly located in New Mil- 
ford where it employed 100 work- 
ers 


has moved to a new 15,000 


square foot single story built 
through the efforts of the recently 
organized Kent Development Cor- 
poration. Berkshire Transformer 
produces chokes, reactors and 
transtormers for the electronics 
industry. In the early part of the 
19th century Kent was the scehe 
of a thriving iron industry em- 
ploying close to 300 persons, but 
in recent years has not had any 
industrial plant employing more 
than a few persons. 


The H. P. Townsend Manufac- 
turing Company has recently oc- 
cupied its new plant located in the 
Elmwood section of West Hart- 
ford. The Company’s operations, 
formerly located at various loca- 
tions in Connecticut and Ohio, are 
being moved to the new building 
which includes a floor area of 42,- 
000 square feet. Townsend pro- 
duces machine tools, particularly 
screw and riveting machines. 


The United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has recently announced that 
its current employment figure has 
reached 60,000 which is divided 
approximately 50,000 for the Pratt 
& Whitney Division, 10,000 for 
the Hamilton Standard Division 
and 10,000 for the Sikorsky Air- 
craft Division. 


Statter Pres. of 
NY Sec. Dealers 


Eugene G. Statter, of Hoit, Rose 
& Company, has been elected 
President of the New York Se- 





Eugene G. Statter 


curity Dealers Association, it has 
been announced. Mr. Statter also 
is a member of the District No. 13 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


First Niagara Formed 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—First Niagara 
Corporation has been formed with 
offices in the Liberty Bank Build- 
ing to engage in a securities busi- 
ness. Officers are Harold C. 
Brown, Chairman and Treasurer; 
Garfield L. Miller, Jr., President; 
Charles H. Feuchter and Herbert 
F. Harvey, Vice-Presidents, and 
M. R. Hooper, Secretary. All are 
officers of Harold C. Brown & 
Co., Inc. 


B. A. Bradshaw Opens 


LUFKIN, Texas — Barney A. 
Bradshaw has opened offices in 
the Lufkin National Bank Build- 
ing to engage in a securities busi- 
ness. He was formerly local man- 
ager for Southwestern Securities 
Company. 
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Los Angeles Div. of 
Pacific Coast Exch. 
Re-elects Naley 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Frank 
E. Naley, E. F. Hutton & Co. 
partner, has been re-elected Chair- 
man of the governing board of the 
Los Angeles 
Division of 
the Pacific 
Coast Stock 
Exchange 
(formerly the 
Los Angeles 
Stock Ex- 
change). 

Also elected 
to the gov- 
erning board 
for three year 
terms were 
Edward Calin, 
pa vTiner?, 
Calin-Seley & 
Co.; D. Roger 
Hopkins, partner, Hopkins, Har- 
bach & Co.; and P. J. Shropshire, 
partner, Mitchum, Jones & Tem- 
pleton. 

The election of the chairman 
and new governors took place at 
the annual meeting of members 
at the exchange. 


At the Governing Board organi- 
zational meeting of the Los 
Angeles Division, Franz Osthaus, 
Vice-President of Bateman, Eich- 
ler & Co., was re-elected Vice- 
Chairman of Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange. 


Frank E. Naley 





Thomas P. Phelan 


W. G. Paul 


Edward Calin of Calin-Seley & 
Co. was elected Treasurer. W. G. 
Paul, President, and Thomas P. 
Phelan, Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary, were both re- 
elected. 

Mr. Osthaus, who was elected to 
the Los Angeles Division Board 
in 1955, has been associated with 
Bateman, Eichler since 1943. 

Inez Vermillion and A. R. Gil- 
bert were re-elected as assistant 
secretaries of the Los Angeles 
Division. 

Mr. Naley, who has been asso- 
ciated with E. F. Hutton & Co. 
since 1920, just recently was elected 
governing board Vice-Chairman 
of the newly formed Pacitic Coast 
Stock Exchange which is com- 
posed of the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco divisions. 


Messrs. Calin, Hopkins and 
Shropshire are all former gov- 
ernors of the Exchange. 

The remainder of the Los 
Angeles Division Board is com- 


posed of Franz Osthaus, Bateman, 
Eichler & Co.; Phelps Witter, 
Dean Witter & Co.: Lloyd C. 
Young, Lester, Ryons & Co.; Leo 
B. Babich, Hill Richards & Co.: 
Sidney C. Knobloch, Crowell 

& Co.: and Horace E. 


Weedon 
Martin, Daniel Reeves & Co. 


Paul E. Riggs Opens 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. 
Paul E. Riggs is conducting a se- 


curities business 
2124 Northwest 


offices at 
Street. 


from 
29th 


Paul Ryback Opens 
Paul Ryback 
securities business from offices at 


West End Avenue, New York 


is engaging it 


§75 
City 


(409) 17 














Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Indications point to the prospect 
that when the 1956 fire-casualty 
insurance company reports appear 
they will disclose that to an im- 
portant degree the first half will 
have set the underwriting pattern 
for the year. It is probable that 
in some cases the second half 
showing will be a moderate im- 
provement over the very poor 
performance of the earlier period, 





pital expenses were much in evi- 
dence. Costs of motor car repairs 
continue to mount largely because 
of the use of so much fancy con- 
struction on fenders as well as the 
tendency to incorporate fenders 
with the body. 

Workmen’s compensation and 
general liability were exceptions 
to the list of lines that operated in 
the red in 1956, as were the ordi- 


put not a great deal. Again we narily profitable fidelity and 
will see that, while the industry surety lines. 
results may have underwriting in In the investment end of the 


the black by a very modest mar- 
gin, the larger multiple-line units 
will for the greater part be in the 
red. Of course this is because the 
industry has a large number of 
specialty companies and of ad- 
juncts to finance companies on 
which they depend for part of 
their expenses. But the multiple- 
line units were exposed in 1956 to 
a condition that occurs only infre- 
quently; it was the fact that losses 
were encountered in almost every 
line of writing, and this was at a 
time when there had just been 
some important rate reductions. 
And as, generally speaking, most 
state supervisory authorities re- 
examine rates only after they 
have been in effect for several 
years, the companies are not like- 
ly to get much relief in that form 
in the near future. Obviously, in 
what may be considered to be 
hardship cases, some alleviation 
will be forthcoming. There has 
been some criticism of the com- 
panies for rate-cutting at a time 
when the industry feels that the 
present premium rates are inade- 
quate; and there is no gainsaying 
that with competition as intense 
as it is in the field, some rate cut- 
ting has gone on. 

Of the growing lines, extended 
coverage, which accounted for a 
negligible $34,000,000 of premium 
volume back in 1940 (only about 
2% of all stock company pre- 
miums written) grew to around a 
half billion of writings in 1956. 
And while there were no hurri- 
cane visitations to the northeast 
that had been so hard hit in re- 
cent years, there were large losses 
in 1956 resulting from bad torna- 
dces in a number of mid-western 
states. Data for the industry are not 
yet available, but the line, while 
showing some betterment in 1956, 
probably continued in the red for 
a large proportion of the com- 
panies, and did not bring down 
by much the Joss and expense 
ratio as averaged over the years 
1951-1955 inclusive at around 
116.5%. But improvement in this 
is on the way as the use of de- 
ductible provisions in policies and 
of higher rates is being felt more. 

The fire line is expected to 
wind up somewhat in the red; 
and as it is one of the more im- 
portant ones in point of premium 
volume, it can add materially to 
the poor over-all showing for the 
yvear. 

In the motor vehicle lines, re- 
sults continued to show some de- 
terioration as higher costs of car 
and hos- 


insurance business, portfolio man- 
agers encountered unsatisfactory 
going in both common stock and 
bond price trends. However, in- 
come from equity holdings was 
moderately higher, which will 
tend to offset somewhat the un- 
favorable underwriting results. 
The past few years have added 
enormous total amounts to insur- 
ance portfolios, especially those 
that are heavily weighted with 
common stocks. Indeed, such were 
the additions to portfolio valua- 
tions that any slowing down in 
this trend can be regarded with 
some equanimity. Of course any 
development of a bear market 
will wipe out much of these gains. 
An official of the investment de- 
partment of one of the larger 
companies once stated that inas- 
much as it would be an impossi- 
bility for a company of the size, 
if a bear market were sensed, to 
unload any appreciable amounts 
of stock, their policy must neces- 
sarily be a long-term one in which 
each succeeding major high was 
higher than the preceding one, 
and each major low above the 
preceding major low. As invest- 
ing in insurance stocks is a long- 
term affair anyhow such a policy 
fits in with the long-range growth 
that is contributed by the under- 
writing end of the business. 

With rather poor reports due 
out, there would seem to be plenty 
of time to do any buying of fire- 
casualty insurance shares. 


Francis I. du Pont Co. | 
To Admit Two Pariners 


On Feb. 1 Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Harry G. 
Williams to general partnership 
and Mary L. du Pont to limited 
partnership. Mr. Williams will 
make his headquarters in the 
firm’s Los Angeles office, Statler 
Center. 


Yates, Heitner Branch 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. — Yates, 
Heitner & Woods have opened a 
branch office at 427 St. Louis St. 
under the management of Walter 
N. George, Jr. 


C. Newton Schenck, Jr. 


C. Newton Schenck, Jr., partner 
in Mitchell Hutchins & Co., New 
York City, passed away at the age 


repairs and of medical of 63 following a long illness. 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West End (London) Branchr 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, fanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital___-~-~- £2,851,562 
Reserve Fund___-~- £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchanve business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
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Discourse on 
Interest Rates 
And Inflation 


Ohio Professor explores the ques- 
on as to whether rising interest 
‘ates are, or are not inflationary, 
nd contends “the state of busi- 

ness is a cause, not an effect, of 
aterest rates, or of other prices.” 


litor. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 
Mr. Thurlow is to be 
atulated for his “start tron 
ratch” approach in his article, 
The Sword ot Damocles” [*““Chron- 
le’ of Jan. 3, 1957| to the ques- 
on concerning the effect of 
gher interest rates and also to 
e question of whether econo- 
know 
problem than 


chooses” to 


COli=e 


ists do or ao not any 
ore about this 
saybody ‘Ise who 
ink about it 

I suspect that if Mr. 
chosen to 
deflationary 
income 
disagreed 
the great 
believe that 
tax rates are 
would have 


Thurlow 


id in the past study 


.e inflationary or 
Federal 
would have 
economists, 
whom 


income 


spects of taxa- 
on, he 
ith the 
ajority of 
creasing 
ieflationary. And he 
een right. 

{I would like to contribute these 
few simple remarks in support 
»# Mr. Thurlow’s belief that rising 

iterest may in fact turn out 
to be inflationary. 

Whether or not rising 

sing taxes, rising prices, or 
ing interest rates are inflationary 

detlationary depends on the 
sourse of business activity. Ii 
business activity is increasing, 
these rising costs will be passed 
slong. If business activity is not 
increasing they cannot be passed 
on. In the former case we have 
inflation. In the latter deflation. 
The state of business is a cause, 
rot an effect of interest rates, or 
of other prices. 

All theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding, no economist has 
vet explained the rate of business 
sctivity, and I doubt that any 
economist ever will. Knowledge 
fy everybody of the future course 
of business activity would lead to 
scts that would prevent what is 
considered to be known from 
happening. 


rates 


wages, 


ris- 


OLDRICH JICHA 
Assistant Protessor, Business 
Administration, 
Green State 
Green, Ohio 
1957. 


Bowling University, 
Bowling 
Jan. 22, 


Bache & Go. Will 
Admit New Pariners 


Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange on 
Feb. 1 will admit George F. Gar- 
lick, Jr., William F. Kann, Jay 
Lewis Rubin to general partner- 
ship, and Ernestine R. Abbott, 
tichman Proskauer and Edith H. 
Proskauer to limited partnership. 
Mr. Kann will also hold a limited 
partnership 


Eastman Billon, Union 
Securities to Admit 


SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Edward S. 
Hope on March 1 will become a 
partner in Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., members of the 
Wew York Stock Exchange. Mi 
Hope, a member of the Los An- 
zeles Stock Exchange, is President 
of E. S. Hope & Co., Inc 
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Schwabacher Go. Receives Defense Award 


@ 


Maj. Gen. Robert B. Landry, Commander of the U. S. Fourth 
Air Force (R.) presents Department of Defense Reserve Award 
Pennant to Albert Schwabacher, senior partner at Schwabacher & 
Co. at recent ceremony honoring the San Francisco firm for 
“Cooperative Personnel Practices . . in Support of Reservists 
and Reserve Activities of the Armed Forces.” 


In a recent ceremony before employees and notable guests, 
Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco investment firm, was presented 
the Department ot Defense Reserve Award for “‘Ccoperative Per- 
sonnel Practices in Support of the Armed Forces Reserve Program.” 

Nominated for the award by George Frioux, a registered rep- 
resentative in Schwabacher & Co.’s Sacramento office and a Cap- 
tain in the Air Force Reserve, the award was presented by Maj. 
Gen. Robert B. Landry, Commander of the U. S. Fourth Air Force 
to Albert Schwabacher, senior partner in the firm. 

After noting letters of congratulations from Governor Good- 
win Knight of California and Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, Lt. Col. LeVon Philibosian, Commandant of the Sacra- 
mento Air Reserve Center, read the citaiion 
Schwabacher & Co. for “permitting reservist personnel leave with 


award honoring 


pay for annual tours of duty, encouraging employees to maintain 
their Reserve affiliations and for making suitable arrangements 
for handling brokerage accounts of Reserve persounel when they 
are absent on active duty.” 

San 
city. noted the value of the award to Schwabacher & Co. and to 
the national defense. 


Supervisor Henry Rolph of Francisco, representing the 


Suplee, Yeaiman, Mosley Go. Formed 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—R. Victor Mosley has joined Suplee, 
Yeatman & Co., Inc. to form 
under the name of Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Inc. 


an enlarged investment company 


R. Victor Mecsley Williazn Z. Suplee Pope Yeatman, Jr. 


The firm has moved from the Lewis Tower Building into 
larger offices on the 17th floor of 1500 Walnut Street. 

Suplee, Yeatman, Mosely Co. Inc. will conduct a general in- 
vestment banking and brokerage business. William Z. Suplee is 
President, while Pope Yeatman, Jr., Mr.. Mosley and S. Osear 
Boughner are Vice-Presidents. 

Romeyn B. Quintard is Secretary, Ethan G. Zuber Treasurer, 
Margaret E. Brusstar Assistant Treasurer, Edgar A. Christian 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Mosley had been with Stroud & Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, where he was a Vice-President, until June ot last year. He 
had been associated with Stroud & Company since 1920. Mr. Chris- 
tian had been previously with Stroud & Compan, 
Dulles & Company. 

The firm of Suplee, Yeatman & Co. was founded by Mr. 
and Mr. Yeatman in 1932. Mr. Suplee 
y 


anc 


and Janney, 


= > | 
supiee 


e had previously been asso- 
ciated with Bonbright and Company. 

Mr. Mosley is well known throughout the country. 
tremely active in various associations in the financi 


the local and national levels 


He is ex- 
al field at both 
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Pitfalls in Statement Analysis 


By BENTLEY G. 


McCLOUD, JR.* 


Vice-President, The First National Bank of Chicago 


Chicago banker specifies what to look for in making a com- 
prehensive credit analysis; offers suggestions in analyzing a 
balance sheet and financial statement; and recommends know- 
ing not only the specific firm, its industry and the trends, 
but also the general economic climate. Mr. McCioud describes 
the desirability of interim financial statements and knowledge 
of management’s competence through personal contact and 
investigation, 2nd what it takes to pursue an aggressive 


lending 


Financial statements can cer- 
tainly be considered a useful tool 
to the credit analyst, who is 
charged with the responsibility of 
making com- 
mercial loans 
to the custom- 
ets of His 
bank. That he 
should deny 
those requests 
ror credit; 
which are of a 
speculative 
nature, and 
which involve 
an undue 
amount of 
risk, is almost 
a platitude. 
On the cther 
hand, those 
customers woo are deserving of 
credit for their legitimate business 
needs are entitled to a sympathetic 
hearing and to an intelligent anal- 
ysis of their financial statements. 
At the minimum, these statements 
should include an annual audit re- 
port, including a detailed balance 
sheet: a reconciliation of the sur- 
plus account: and a statement of 
profit and loss for the fiscal year 

review. In addition, many 

presently contain a state- 
ot the source and application 
ct funds, a detailed analysis of 
the receivables, and other sinilar 
exhibits which enable the com- 
mercial loaning officer to make a 
comprehensive credit analysis. 

As you know, a balance sheet 
can be likened to a still picture, 
or a snapzhot, as contrasted to a 
moving picture. The balance sheet 
cives a glimpse of a business en- 
terprise—its assets, liabilities and 
net worth—at a given moment in 
time. By its nature, every item 
in the balance sheet is in a state 
of change. Thus — in statement 
analysis—it is necessary to have a 
series of balance sheets for com- 
parison purposes, in order to give 
continuity to the review. While 
many ratios can be applied to give 
us a better understanding of tre 
balance sheet, certainly tre old 
reliables are the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities, the 
relaticnship of receivebles to sales, 
the turn-over of inventories into 
sales or cost of sales, the ratio of 
cebt to net worth, ratio of fixed 
assets to net worth, and of cash 
and receivables to current liabili- 
ties. 


B. G. McCloud, Jr. 


uncer 
audits 


ent 


Know Specific: Business and 
General Economic Conditions 


The Robert Morris statement 
studies should be given careful 
attention, for obviously, balance 
sheet ratios will vary widely 
among different types of enter- 
prise. Manufacturers of automo- 
biles, industrial machinery and 
rubber products necessarily have 
a heavy investment in fixed as- 
sets and thus, the percentage of 
fixed assets to net worth will be 
35% to 50%, or higher. Shoe 
manufacturers, however, shculd 
have no more than 18% to 20° 
of net worth in fixed assets. Sim- 
ilarly, when a certain industry 
operates on a narrow profit 
margin, as is the case with the 
meat packers, then it must secure 
a much greater inventory turn- 
over than does the company with 


“An address by Mr. McCloud befors 
the Conference of Bank Coriespendents oat 
the First National Bank cf Ciicago. 


policy. 


a 25° or 39% gross profit margin 
Thus, a knowledge of specific in- 
dustries and their trends is es- 
sential to the loaning officer in 
making his credit analysis. 

Further, the general economic 
climate or level of business pros- 
perity must be considered at all! 
times. In periods of great prosper- 
ity, the managements of margina! 
companies can keep their heads 
above water and even show mod- 
est profits, whereas a moderate 
business recession could rapidly 
separate the “men from the boys.’ 
Many companies are today meet- 
ing stern competition and incur- 
ring substantial losses, despite the 
high level of business prosperity 
The tanning industry has had 
tough sledding in recent years, 
due to the increasing use of syn- 
thetic substitutes—particularly in 
the upholstery field. Furthermore. 
less than 40% of shoes today are 
manufactured with leather soles, 
whereas only a few years ago, the 
sole leather tanners had this busi- 
ness almost to themselves. Other 
industries are in a state of decline 
and may ultimately pass into 
oblivion. 

An example of this is leather 
Gress glove business. In 1947 there 
were 250 glove manufacturers, 
with annual sales of $46,800,00( 
and 8,900 employees. In 1954 there 
were 143 manufacturers, with 
sales of $28,400,000 and 4,400 em- 
ployees. Tre heated automobile 
has much to do with this, as well 
as the increasingly casual dress 
of modern men. Gone are the 
derby hats. stiff or starched col- 
lars, and gloves dictated by men’s 
fashions in days gone by. Accord- 
ingly, we shouid satisfy ourselves 
that the industry prospects of our 
borrowers include no unusual 
hazards. 

Thus, in the light of general 
economic cenditions and with due 
regard for the business outlook in 
the specific industry in which our 
customer is engaged, what are 
some of the pitfalls of which we 
should beware” In the first place, 
the auditor's certificate shculd be 
scrutinized closely, for if there is 
not a positive opinion expressed, 
then the banker should learn why 
the opinion is qualified or no 
opinion expressed. After satisfy- 
ing himself that the auditor’s cer- 
tificate is in satisfactory form and 
unqua'ified, next, the banker 
should check the name of the 
auditing firm and its standing in 
the profession. An unqualified 
opinion by firm of tigh profes- 
sional competence and integrity 
will inspire a feeling of confi- 
dence in the credit analyst. If the 
receivables and inventories are of 
such proportions as to be a sig- 
nificant factor in the credit anal- 
ysis, then the auditor should have 
confirmed the receivables and also 
cbserved the inventory count. He 
should also be satisfied as to the 
basis of inventory valuation. 


Questioning the Financial 
Statement 

Another pitfall against which 
we should be on the alert is the 
idea that financial statements are 
always accurate presentations and 
the value of the dollar constant 
Increased sales volume could rep- 
resent lesser unit volume in an in- 
flationary period. Obviously, the 


Continued on page 64 
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Federal Budget 


for Fiscal 1958 


President Eisenhower’s budget for the fiscal year 1958 allows 
for a budget surplus of $1.8 billion, advocates taxes at 
present rates be retained, strengthers collective security, and 
assumes a high level of business activity with increasing 
national income. Out of the estimated public receipts of $85.9 
billion, $1.4 billion is designated for debt reduction, 63% for 
protection, 24% for civil benefits and 10% for interest. 


a recommended 
States for 
President 
discussion 


In submitting 
budget for the United 
the fiscal year 1958, 
Eisenhower included a 
of major pro- 
posals for leg- 
islation, and 
expressed the 
belief gthat 
“the prospect 
for continued 
economic 
growth is 
bright.” 

The budget 
message to 
Congress em- 
phasized that 
the “budget 
must contrib- 
ute to the 
Nation’s fi- 
nancial stability and to the pres- 
ervation of the purchasing power 
of the dollar.” Towards this end, 
the budget provides a small sur- 
plus to reinforce the restraining 
effects of present credit and mon- 





Pres. Eisenhower 


etary policies, postpones less 
pressing expenditures, and pro- 
poses that present taxes be con- 


tinued. It is intended that the 
budget policies and legislative 
proposals will also make possible 
better domestic and international 
defense, more fruitful exploita- 
tion of our natural resources, pro- 


vide schools, free gas producers 
from public utility-type regula- 


tion, aid small businesses, improve 
the public health, and place the 
Post Office On a pay-as-you-go 
fiscal basis. 

The summary teat of the Budget 
message in part follows: 

I am presenting with this mes- 
sage my recommended budget for 
the United States Government for 
the fiscal year 1958, which begins 
next July 1. 

This is the fourth budget which 
I have transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 

In my first budget message — 
that for the fiscal year 1955—I 
emphasized the administration’s 
determination to chart a course 
toward two important fiscal goals 


—halanced budgets and tax re- 
ductions. 
Reductions in spending evi- 


denced in the 1955 budget made 
possible a large tax reduction and 
tax reform program. 

The 1956 budget was balanced. 

The 1957 budget will be bal- 
anced. 

A balanced budget is proposed 
for 1958. 

I believe this policy of fiscal in- 
tegrity has contributed  signifi- 
cantly to the soundness of our Na- 
tion’s economic growth and that 
it will continue to do so during 
the coming fiscal year. 

National Objectives 

This budget is for the first fiscal 
year of my second term in office. 
In making plans for the coming 
year, I have been guided by the 
following national objectives: 

(1) Peace, justice, and freedom 
for our own and other peoples; 

(2) Powerful armed forces to 
deter and, if need be, to defeat 
aggression; 


(3) A healthy and growing 
economy with prosperity widely 
shared; 

(4) Enhancement of individual 
opportunity and the well-being of 
all our people; 

(5) Wise conservation, develop- 
ment, and use of our great natural 
resources: 


(6) Fiscal integrity: 

(7) A well-balanced choice of 
programs at home and abroad; 
and 


(8) Increasing international 
trade and investment essential to 
the growth of the economies of 
the United States and the rest of 
the free world. 

We have made _ considerable 
progress toward these goals. We 
will continue this progress in the 
vears ahead. 


Budget Policy 

Today, almost 12 years after 
World War II, the United States 
has demonstrated that it is possi- 
ble to sustain a high employment 
economy independent of war and 
continually unbalanced Federal 
budgets. Adjustments to chang- 
ing economic circumstances have 
been and are being made success- 
fully. Productivity and living con- 
ditions have improved. With sound 
public and private policies, the 
prospect for continued economic 
growth is bright. 

Attainment of that goal is pos- 
sible only with prudent manage- 
ment of the Government’s fiscal 
affairs. Our Federal budget must 
contribute to the Nation’s finan- 
cial stability and to the preserva- 
tion of the purchasing power of 
the dollar. Maintaining a sound 
dollar requires of us both self- 
discipline and courage. At a time 
like the present when the econ- 
omy is operating at a very high 
rate and is subject to inflationary 
pressures, Government clearly 


should seek to alleviate rather 
than aggravate those pressures. 
Government can do its part. But 
business and labor’ leadership 


must earnestly cooperate—or what 
Government can do in a free so- 
ciety at a time like this will not 
prevent inflation. 


For the Government to do its 
part in the coming year, taxes 
must be retained at the present 


rates so that receipts will exceed 
budget expenditures and the pub- 
lic debt can be further reduced. 
The prospective budget surplus in 
the fiscal vear 1958 will reinforce 
the restraining effect of present 
credit and monetary policies. The 
present situation also  reouires 
that less pressing expenditure 
programs must be held back and 
some meritorious proposals post- 
poned. 


Expenditure and Appropriation 
Policy 

While taking present economic 
conditions into consideration, the 
budget must also reflect the gen- 
eral responsibilities of a Govern- 
ment which will be serving 172 
million people in the fiscal year 
1958. In the face of continuing 
threats to world peace, our collec- 
tive security must be strength- 


Budget Totals 


(Fiscal years. In billior 
1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate* 
a p $68.1 $79.6 $73.4 
Budaet expenditu 66.5 68.9 71.8 
Budget surplus 1.6 1.7 1.8 
In this and other tables in this budget tax receipts, expenditures, and new obligational 
ority inder the new pay-as-you-build highway program are excluded from ihe 
estimates of budget receipts and expenditures for 1957 and 1958. As a re ult, the 
simates for these tn yez re not tirely comparable to the figures for prior years. 
» i nciz transactions re at ng to t t | program 3 fs tru ) | 
actions, in accordance ne Or € Jring p id of é 
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ened through alert international 
policies and aé_ strong defense. 


Progress toward greater equality 
of Opportunity for all of our peo- 
ple as well as toward a balanced 
development and conservation of 
our national resources must go 
forward. Emphasis must continue 
upon promoting, through private 
enterprise, the development and 
productivity of our economy. 

We must move forward in some 
areas of investment while we hold 
back in others. For example, the 
needs for schools, highways, and 


homes are so urgent that I am 
proposing to move ahead with 


programs to help our States, cities, 
and people undertake such con- 
struction at a prudent rate. How- 
ever, in view of the present active 
competition for labor, materials, 
and equipment, I am not recom- 
mending some _ other’ desirable 
construction projects, and I have 
asked the head of each Federal 
agency to watch closely the tim- 


ing of construction and to. post- 
pone work which can be ‘appro- 
priately put off until a later date. 


Continuation of balanced budg- 
ets into the future requires that 
the total of new authority to incur 
obligations, as well as the budget 
expenditures for the year, should 
be less than the total of realisti- 
cally anticipated budget receipts. 
This policy of controlling budget 
authorizations, which has been 
followed since the beginning of 
this administration, has helped us 
move from a budget deficit of $9.4 
billion in the fiscal year 1953 to 
balanced budgets in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. 


In this budget the total of new 
authority proposed for 1958 is 
$73.3 billion, $279 million less than 
estimated budget receipts. Of the 
total recommended new authority, 
specific action by this session of 
the Congress will be necessary for 
$65.3 billion. Other new authority, 


New Authority to Incur Obligations 


(Fiscal years. 


Proposed for enactment in this session: 
Recommended at this time.......... 
Proposed for later transmission: 

Under existing legislation. . 
Under proposed 


legislation..... 


WOMAN. seine a ak ee re ae artae & 
Enacted prior to this session: 
Current authorizations 
Permanent authorizations 


Total 


Less than $50 million. 
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In billions) 


1956 1957 1958 
tee ices WN eee $56.7 
ies, paw alee te $0.8 : 
Peasant 0.8 8.6 
Steere “ise 1.6 65.3 

$53.3 Mere?) ! of tees 
ee 9.9 8.2 8.0 
Paes asa 63.2 70.5 73.3 
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such as that for paying interest 
on the public debt, will become 
available under previously en- 
acted permanent authorizations. 

The total amount of new obliga- 
tional authority recommended for 
the fiscal year 1958 is $2.8 billion 
greater than the present estimates 
for 1957. Budget expenditures are 
estimated to increase by $2.9 bil- 
lion to a total of $71.8 billion in 
1958. These estimates include my 
proposals for new legislation as 
well as present programs. 

For both new obligational auth- 
ority and expenditures, about 
seven-tenths of the estimated in- 
crease between 1957 and 1958 is 
for the military functions of the 
Department of Defense, reflecting 
the higher costs of producing, op- 
erating, and maintaining the com- 
plex new weapons and equipment 
being delivered in growing quan- 
tities to our defense establishment. 
Other major increases are for the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, including my pro- 
posal for aiding school construc- 
tion, and for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


The figures contained in this 
budget for the fiscal years 195'7 
and 1958 are not precisely com- 


parable to the actual figures for 
prior years. Under the provisions 
of legislation enacted last vear, 
the financial transactions for the 
greatly expanded Federal - aid 
highway program are included in 
Continued on page 62 
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1987, (First Installment), will be received by the Authority at 12:45 P.M., 
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New York. 
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of the Authority and of the resolutions pursuant to which these bonds 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


Continued from first page 


nies fail to achieve what might be termeda desirable goal. 
These earnings, however, have increased both before and 
after taxes in almost every year of the past decade, and 
1956, according to the estimate of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, will show a further substantial 
increase. In fact, the most dramatic occurrence in the 
financial world in the past year has been the increase 
in interest rates on almost all forms of investments. 
As a result, it is possible presently to purchase high 
quality bonds of large corporations at yields about 1% 
higher than a year ago. In view of the fact that there 
are close to 120,006,000 insured people in this country, 
the benefits derived from investments made at these 
higher yields will be shared by a very large part of 
this country’s population. The life insurance companies 
continue active in purchasing securities and mortgages. 
Their present commitments for investments to be paid 
for in 1957 and on into 1958 are very heavy, so there 
is every assurance that the interest earnings of the 
life insurance companies will continue to improve. It 
must always be kept in mind, however, that life ia- 
surance is fundamentally a long-term business and assets 
are invested for long periods of time, so the swings in 
interest earnings necessarily are slow. 

Looking at 1957, in view of the favorable times pre- 
vailing in this country, there is every reason to expect 
the current good conditions in the life insurance In- 
dustry will continue. There are tremendous unfilled 
needs for the protection provided by life insurance, so 
with better trained representatives this industry should 
better fulfill those needs. Similarly, the existing pros- 
perity in this country should assure continuance of last 
year’s low mortality rate and the steady improvement 
in interest earnings. 

The two most important factors in the cost of life 
insurance are the mortality rate and the interest earn- 
ings. A further lowering of the cost of life insurance 
protection is foreseen. 


HARRISON L. AMBER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 

As we enter the New Year 1957 there is every indica- 
tion that some people will spend more dollars for more 
goods and services than in any other year in our history. 
Managers in most segments of industry have an opti- 
mistic outlook for the coming year, 
with many projecting revenues to 
new highs. 

Actually, we should probably see 
a renewed interest in buying on the 
part of the consumer and most 
especially to those, and there are 
many of them, who now have paid 
off part of their past indebtedness 
and increased their equity in house- 
hold goods, automobiles and _ such 
other equipment. Consumer credit 
will resume its rapid rate of growth 
as this happens, characteristic of the 
postwar period. 

The spending plans of 
and governmental subdivisions to- 
taling a record of $46.4 _ billion 
should help stimulate the economy. It is questionable 
whether all of this can be adequately financed this 
year, but if some must be delayed it will help bolster 
the economy the following year. 

These things, plus such factors as the Federal Road 
Building Program, the Housing Program, and larger 
take home pay seem to indicate that the prosperity 
of the flourishing ‘50s will continue. No doubt there 
will be readjustments in certain areas but basically 
things look healthy. 

Perhaps the most essential force behind our dynamic 
growth has been the increase in population and increase 
in productivity. In addition to a rising number of 
people, there has been an increasing per capita usage 





Me industry 
Harrison L. Amber 


of items like steel, non-ferrous metals, oil, electric 
power, and many others. These trends are likely to 
continue with the resultant stimulating effect on 
business. 


The increasing population is, of course, of great in- 
terest and benefit to the life insurance industry. It 
means more heads of families and more dependents, all 
of which means a greater demand and need for life 
insurance. With every increase in wages comes an in- 
crease in the standard of living. H the family is to 
maintain some such standard of living, insurance must 
be used in the event that the head of the household 
does not survive. 


The most deterrent factor in life insurance is the 
philosophy which is being created by paternal gov- 
ernment—namely, that the government will look after 
us if we make no provision for our own future. Too 
few of us ask, “Who is the government?” Fortunately 
for the life insurance industry, and for our people 
also, we have been able, through the sale of billions 
of dollars of life insurance, to make it possible not to 
depend entirely upon a paternal government. We in the 
life insurance industry must prosecute our business 
vigorously if we are to maintain the fundamental phi- 
losophy that we should maintain ourselves independent 
of governmental agencies. So far we have been able 





to get the citizens of this country to save through 
life insurance. 
I believe we will be successful in 1957 and that 


another prosperous year will be experienced in the life 
insurance industry. 


ROBERT O. ANDERSON 
President, Malco Refineries, Inc. 


Any forecast or preduction regarding the oi] industry 
for 1957 must be viewed in conjunction with the turn of 
events in the Middle East and the duration of the Suez 
crisis. Increased demand and record sales during 1957 
are a foregone conclusion with the 
magnitude of gain completely unde- 
terminable at this date, largely be- 
cause of international uncertainties. 
All in all, the oil industry should 
have an exceptional vear in 1957. 

The industry’s excess producing 
and refining capacity may very well 
reach a position of closer balance, as 
the construction of new refining 
capacity slowed perceptibly during 
1956 and plant completions for 1957 
will not materially change the picture. 

The capital cost of new refining 
capacity is now so high that most 
companies are more hesitant in ex- 
pansion plans than heretofore. The 
experience of surplus capacity dur- 
ing recent years had added to this reluctance, and 1 do 
not believe that the magnitude of excess capacity will 
be :naintained in the future. 

I am convinced that 1957 will be a much better year 
for the producing segment of the industry as imports 
appeared to be moderating even before the impact of the 
current Suez situation. The world shipping situation 
must be taken into consideration if one wishes to view 
the long range economics of importation, and one can- 
not help but wonder if shipping will be in adequate 
supply before 1960, if ever then. 

The big inroads of imported crude into-the United 
States coincided with declining tanker rates over the 
past few years ane the present high shipping costs can- 
not help but have a bearing on crude purchasers’ deci- 
sions during 1957. This fact coupled with the relative 
assurance of domestic supplies reduces the attraction of 
foreign crudes very greatly. 

With an almost certain increase in volume of sales 
during 1957, one might readily speculate as to its effect 
on both the price of crude oil and its products. In my 
opmion, the long range view of markets must be main- 
tained and any price advantage gained by shortages 
created by the Suez situation would not be only short- 
lived, but would put the industry in a bad light at a 
time when it can ill-afford it. A modest crude and 
product increase will probably be etfected in 1957, but 
must fall far short of what the producing segment feels 
is needed at this time. 

Crude petroleum and its products have now risen in 
price to where any large increase could have the effect 
of pricing its products out of a market. The current cost 
of finding and producing a barrel of crude oil may wei. 
be of such a magnitude that domestic production is no 
longer an attractive economic venture in a free economy 
such as ours. 

The cost of finding and developing oil if translated 
into mining and development costs could very easily 
bridge the gap between crude oil and shale oil. The 
production segment of the industry must not only recog- 
nize that it must be competitive but that unless new and 
more effective exploration techniques are developed, 
wildcatting as we know ‘it will ultimately decline in 
this country. 

In summary, I would say that while there is every 
reason for optimism as regards operations for 1957, the 
greatest immediate problem facing the industry is the 
re-establishing of the Middle East oil supplies to North- 
ern Europe, and one can only hope that the Suez crisis 
does not deteriorate or spread to other areas. 


ARTHUR BAER 
President, Stix, Baer and Fuller 


The atmosphere of the economy as a 
little doubt concerning its stability. A 
wise trend during the past Christmas 
record-breaking levels leaves it strong 
resulting in a favorable outlook for 
the period ahead, notwithstanding 
the tight money markets. 

Even though there hase been some 
decline in defense spending, there 
are now indications that the govern- 
ment must increase its budget. which 
will further help to create a sta- 
bilizing tendency. 

Increased spending by 
local governments will set a new 
high. Housing, which more or less 
is restricted because of interest rates, 
will be lower but not substantially 
enough to cause any serious dis- 
ruption. The need for highways, 
schools, churches, public buildings, 


Robert O. Anderson 


whole leaves 
somewhat side- 
season at near 
in all segments, 


state and 





Arthur B. Baer 
etc. is urgent and cannot be taken 
care of fast enough to bring them in line with demand. 





The fiscal policies of the government have been 
slanted towards stabilization. The Federal Reserve 
Board actions, while having some cepressing effects for 
the present, should in the long run be beneficial in pre- 
venting runaway inflation. 

The continued growth of the population, creating ex- 
panding markets for goods and services, coupled with 


rising standards of living, are all additional growth 
factors. 
Income, which is one the most important vardsticks 


for determining the trend of the retail business, con- 
tinues upward and with a minimum of unemployment 
will create a demand for goods and services in excess 
of last year. Consumer, credit, although higher in rela- 
tion to other years, is conservative relative to total 
income. Savings continue at a sound ratio. Contrasted 
to other periods, inventories are generally in a liquid 
condition. 

Money spent for research to develop 
and improving facilities because of 
beginning to bear fruit. 


new products 
compe®tion now is 
This has created new avenues 
for expansion and spending. The possibilities are un- 
limited. Moreover, more efficient ways of operating 
make it necessary for ell industries to keep up with the 
trend to continue to get their share of the potential 
available. As new developments occur, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment must constantly be improved. 

Tax laws eid in providing the impetus by permitting 
accelerated depreciation, thereby providing some of the 
funds necessary to pay for this development. Higher 
interest rates will not be a severe deterrent to this 
progress. 

The financial condition of business in general is strong, 
even thuugh there exists a need for working capital to 
finance expansion over the long trend. 

Although 1957 may not be characterized as a “boom” 
year in terms to which we have become accustomed, I 
believe that it will be another record-breaking one and 
we can approach it with a feeling of optimism. 


HERBERT BARCHOFF 
President, Eastern Rolling Mills, Inc. 


Barring further deterioration of the international 
situation which would provide an artificial impetus tu 
the American economy, the entire metal industry both 
ferrous and nonferrous, will be in for its most competi- 
tive year since the end of World 
War II. 

This outlook for 1957 has been 
confirmed by e2 last-minute survey 
of metal fabricetors sponsored by 
my firm, Eastern Rolling Mills. Ex- 
cept for a few specialty lines, this 
is the situation on which we are 
basing our own plans for the year. 

Brass and Copper: The copper in- 
dustry is suffering from a hang-over 
caused by the run-away price binge 
in which it indulged during 1955 
and the early part of 1956. From a 
high point of 46 cents a pound 
officially and mid-50 cents a pound 
unofficially, it has dropped first to 
40 cents, then to 36 cents, with further reductions highly 
possible. 

The price drop holds ominous implications for copper 
suppliers not only for 1957 but for the years ahead as 
well. What has hapvened in an immediate sense is that 
the tight money market has forced users to cut back 
on their inventory investments, buying only for week- 
to-week needs, and shop the market. 

Of long-range importance is that designers and manu- 
facturers are extremely reluctant to return in volume 
to a metal that is so highly volatile in price and avail- 
ability. They are turning to substitute metals, particu- 
larly aluminum, which are much more stable in both 
price and supply. 

Aluminum: Large segments of the gigantic expansion 
program undertaken by the aluminum industry have 
been completed in recent months, and 1957 should find 
users adequately supplied. Present demands are being 
met on a regular basis, so that manufacturers will be 
«ble te benefit from the economies of well-planned pro- 
duction schedules during the year. Huge building and 
construction projects will undoubtedly dip heavily inio 
the supply later in the year. New uses for the most 
versatile of metals will also appear, and, depending on 
their popularity, can also change the supply picture. 

Steel: Its surppliers will also have to be strongly com- 
petitive this year. Coil and strip will be in abundance. 
Structurals, plates, and special alloys will remain in 
demand, and require lengthy advance ordering. The 
leveling off of the economy, coupled with the steady 
expansion of the steel industry since 1955, will make 
for a continued easy supply situation. 

In both aluminum and steel, price increases must be 
expected during 1957 because of the increased wage 
schedules already written into long-term union con- 
tracts. These same contracts, incidentally, are another 
guarantee of continued supply, since they assure free- 
dom from work stoppages for the next two years. 

Generally there’s some danger that metal users wil! 
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be misled by the high note of optimism now _ being 
sounded. There’s not much doubt, according to such 


barometers as the gross national product, that 1957 will 
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MM GRAIN HARVESTOR IN WHEAT 
4 


MM POWER UNITS IN IRRIGATION 





MM 335 INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR WITH LOADER 
AND BACKHOE 














serving the world 
in agriculture and industry 





MINNEAPOLIS-Mo INE 


A 8 Ad 











Round the globe from Alaska to Argentina, Mississippi to Mesopotamia, Minneapolis-Moline 
farm machines serve agriculture, its power units and industrial tractors serve industry. 


How does this Minneapolis-Moline service to world agriculture and industry benefit you? 


If you eat, 

you benefit by the Minneapolis-Moline tradition of pioneering new and better machines 

that lower the costs and lessen the labor cf food production. 

If you invest, 

you benefit because Minneapolis-Moline has maintained sound growth for a century in the 

highly competitive farm machinery industry. Today and tomorrow while diversifying 

our product line we will continue that sound growth. 

If you manufacture, 

you benefit because Minneapolis-Moline lowers costs for farmers who supply 65% of 

the raw materials — food and fiber — processed by industry. 

If you supply materials or services, 

you benefit from the purchasing power of Minneapolis-Moline. 

If you need low-cost power in your business, 

you benefit by the economy and dependability of MM power units and engines, and 

utility and industrial tractors. 

As the only full-line manufacturer of agricultural machinery in the booming Northwest, 
MM’s contribution to the area’s economic Jifs is basic and unique. As more and more farm 
production jobs become mechanized, this contribution will grow. In industrial markets, 
MM tractors and power units are pouring out fresh sources of income, providing a new 
impetus for expanding production and employment. 

This is our pledge for 1957: To build even better equipment for agriculture and 
industry, to seek out and develop new markets, to grow and prosper with our customers and 
neighbors, and to contribute even more to the economic and industrial progress of the nations 
of the world. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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be one of the best veurs in our economy—but not 
businesses will make out equally well. 

Inventory buildups should be watched carefully. 
¢hev run ahead of sales during the first half of 
start putting the brakes on. It invariably means that 
second half of the vear will fall behind the first i: 
duction demands and size of market. 


THOMAS BARDON 
President, Shattuck Denn Mining Corporation 

Based on figure for the first 10 months, the 1955 
consumption of zine in the United States should approx 
imate 995.000 tons, compared with 1,078,968 tons in 1955 
which was an all-time high. In 1956 consumption 
retarded by the steel strike and the 
decline in automobile output. Bai 
ring a contraction of general indus 
trial activity. 1957 zinc consumptici 
should about equal that of 1956. 
For comparative purposes it might 
be mentioned that the average 
yeuirly consumption of the 15 peace- 
time years prior to World War lI 
wus 478,000 tons. 

In 1956 production of zinc from 
United States mines is estimated ai 
539,000 tons compared with 503,800 
tons in 1955. Total U. S. production 
in 1956 from all sources, foreign as 
well as domestic ore, concentrates 
and scrap, is estimated at 1,052,000 
tons and imports of slab zinc (zine 
in metallic form) approached 186,000 tons, making a 
‘otal 1956 supply of about 1,238,000 tons. The correspond- 
ing 1955 figure was 1,226.713 tons. 

As the foregoing figures indicate, supply exceeds de- 
mand. The excess has been to a large extent purchased 
»y U. S. Government stockpiling agencies, but notwith- 
standing such purchases, the surplus has had a depressing 
effect on the price of zinc. That price has advanced over 
pre-war levels to a lesser degree than the prices of 
opper and lead, the other principal non-ferrous meta!s. 

The growth of zinc imports can be shown by citin.: 
‘he yearly average of the period between the two 
World Wars. That average was about 12,500 tons, com- 
yared with the average of the years 1953-1955 which 
was 684,716 tons. In the earlier period imports were 
3% of domestic mine production and in 1953-1955 im- 
orts were 149% thereof. 

The figures also show that while American industry 
is "ow using and probably will continue to use more 
‘inc than American mines produce, the zinc produced 
ibroad is in excess of what can be consumed abroad, 
ina consequently foreign over-production will press 
ipon the American market. This condition is confirmed 
by other than statistical evidence. 

Of recent years large deposits of zine ore have been 
‘ound abroad, notably in Canada and South America 
Many of them are being financed by American public 
and private funds. The U. S. governmental strategic 
stockpile purchases are nominally restricted to zine of 
flomestic origin but because of the difficulty of physi- 
‘ally separating foreign and domestic zine in the output 
f the principal U. S. sellers, the fixed price of stockpile 
surchases operates for the benefit of foreign zine as 
inuch as for domestic zine. 

fn addition to purchases for the strategic stockpile, 
‘he U.S. Department of Agriculture has been bartering, 
yn secret terms and prices, surplus farm products for 
oreign zine which when delivered here is put into the 
o-called supplemental stockpile. 

As a result of these two stockpiling programs the U. S. 
fsovernment has drifted into the position of supporting 
he world price of zine and thereby encouraging the 
innecessary expansion of foreign production. 


BRUCE BAIRD 
President, National Savings and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tnoimas hareon 


The general economy of the country proceeds at a 
very high level and we are indeed fortunate as a nation 
oO enjoy a constant advance in the standard of living 
ior all of our people. This is in shurp contrast with 
conditions that have brought about 
the present Middle Fast crisis which 
is a matter of the greatest concern 
to all, bearing so sharply, as_ it 
does, on world peace. Unfortunately 
such situations will inevitably arise 
from time to time until there can 
be developed for ail peoples of the 
world a higher standard of living 
or, at least, minimum standards of 
existence, which will serve to re- 
duce the pressures which want and 
need and desperation bottle up for 
eventual explosion. 

Enjoyment of our way of life 
brings with it certain inescapable 
obligations. We would say that the 
most unavoidable of these is the 
ecessity of supporting a strong government in its ad- 
ninistrative functions, in its international responsibili- 
‘ues and its preparedness programs. We must all share 
in this and while there may be tax inequities and hard- 
ships, these must be cheerfully borne until a_ better 
plan is devised. Much can be done by banking in- 
stitutions in helping their customers to provide suitable 
jlans to deal with tax situations as they arise. Exten- 


uive use can and should be made of their lending fa- 
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cilities to meet peak or seasonal requirements. The 
availability of accommodations for loans for all pur- 
poses is still not too widely known or recognized. Also 
with the experienced staff of their trust departments 
much can be done in consultation with the customer 
and his counsel in the way of estate planning with 
particular reference to conveniently meeting the in- 
heritance tax levy which must eventualiy be met either 
conveniently or inconveniently depending upon whether 
proper plans have or have not been made. We have 
often been told to investigate before we invest. We 
would be well advised to likewise !et the banker be 
cur guide in those fields in which he expends his skills 
and experience. 


LESLIE O. BARNES 
President, Allegheny Airlines, Inc. 

Nineteen fifty-six was a year of significant growth 
and development for the local service airline industry. 
Allegheny Airlines believes this trend will continue 
through the coming year on the routes presently cer- 
tificated and that local air services 
will be extended to many additional 
communities throughout the coun- 
try during the months ahead. 

In 1957 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has scheduled a series of re- 
gional proceedings to determine the 
requirements for an expanded local 
air service pattern. The fact that 
these proceedings are confined to 
applications for local services is in 
itself an indication of the growing 
importance of this segment of the 
air transport industry. 

The large number of municipal 
and state agencies planning to par- 
ticipate in these area cases is fur- 
ther evidence of public need and 
acceptance of local air transportation. In view of this, 
it is believed that new air services authorized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the next two to three years 
will be predominantly local in nature. 

Another Civil Aeronautics Board proceeding of con- 
siderable importance to the local service airlines, which 
should be resolved in 1957, is the so-called Rate of 
Return Case, wherein it is expected a new policy on 
earnings will be developed. 

While the coming year will be one of continued traffic 
development and expansion, it will be characterized by 
two major areas of emphasis: 

(1) New and Additional Equipment: At the present, 
only three of the thirteen local service airlines are 
using postwar aircraft. They are Allegheny, Mohawk 
and Southwest. Although the DC-3 local airlines will 
continue to have a basic utility in shorter haul opera- 
tions and smaller airports, the future requires larger 
and more economical equipment. 

(2) New and Additional Financing: As might be ex- 
pected of any other rapidly expanding industry, sub- 
Stantial additional capital will be required both for 
aircratt;and the implementation of new services. 


Leslie O. Barnes 


While 1957 will challenge the administrative resources 
of the local serviee operators, it should be remembered 
that the great untapped traffic potential in transporta- 
tion lies in the short-haul market and that our national 
economy requires the integration of smaller communi- 
ties with metropolitan markets and the nation as a 
whole. 


CHARLES E. BEARD 
President, Braniff International Airways 
With much of the capital expenditures of the past 
8 months resulting in increased production in 1957, the 
year promises to be one of increased competitive selling 
with the consequent benefits to buyers creating attrac- 
; tions which will move the new 
production into ultimate consumer 
use. 
Simultaneously, labor contract 
negotiations and voluntarily - made 
company wage increases will put 
more dollars in buvers’ pockets. The 
net effect on the nation’s economy 
appears, therefore, to be a continu- 
ing upward trend although possibly 
at not so great an upward pace as 
the past few years. Barring the un- 
foreseen, 1957 gives promise of a 
year at least equal to 1956, generally, 
with good posibilities of exceed- 
ing it. 
These generalities will apply with 
equal force to air transportation. It 
will be effected both by deliveries of new aircraft, or- 
dered one to two years ago, and by more effective opera- 
tion of some of the newly created competitive routes 
awarded by the Civil Aeronautics Board during 1956. 
The airlines’ capacity, as a whole, may be expected to 
exceed the increase in traffic but in the main enlarged 
operations will not require comparable increases in over- 
head expense. The net result should be a very slight 
lessening of unit costs tending to offset the effect of 
capacity increases which exceed traffic growth. Indus- 
try-wide traffic increases will probably be in the vicinity 
of 12 to 15%, and profits should not be less than in 1956. 

This general picture is, as always with forecasts, sub- 
ject to unforeseen and unpredictable events both na- 
tionally and world wide and their subsequent effect on 
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our over-all national economy. In the main air trans- 
portation economy parallels general economic levels. 

On this basis, we are conservatively optimistic for 
1957’s outlook. 


BRUCE BERCKMANS 
Chairman, International Breweries, Inc. 

The brewing industry in 1957 faces increased competi- 
tive activity and increased costs of all materials, sup- 
plies and Jabor. This will result in a continuance of 
the mortality among Wholesalers and independently 
owned breweries. This trend has 
continued at an accelerating pace 
during recent years. It is the basic 
reason for the trend toward com- 
bination in our industry. 

I believe the trend toward com- 
bination in the brewing industry is 
very similar to trends our economy 
has witnessed in many other indus- 
tries. To mention a few,—automo- 
tive, chemicals, paper and household 
appliances. 

Many distortions are taking place 
among members of the brewing in- 
dustry, among its distributors and 
suppliers, and among the large num- / 
ber of individuals who serve the in- Bruce Berckmans 
dustry in various capacities. These, 
naturally and inevitably will react to each development 
according to their respective self-interests. 

The factors underlying this movement are basic eco- 
nomic pressures. Among these are constantly rising 
costs of labor and materials, increased living costs, and 
an entirely unjustifiable method and rate of taxation. 
These result inevitably in increased competitive pres- 
sures for a larger share of the Consumer Disposable 
Dollar. Those units of the industry who can not meet 
this accelerated pace will combine or fall by the wayside. 

The present trend will continue as long as the factors 
mentioned persist. The trend will accelerate or relax 
according to the degree of case or pressure which indi- 
vidual operators regard as applicable to themselves at 
any given time. Our industry is not conspicuous for 
long-range planning by many of its members. It would 
be impossible to venture an opinion as to how long the 
present rate of combination would continue without 
first determining fairly accurately what the present rate 
of combination really is. Much exaggeration of this is 
due to the unwarranted and harmful gossip to which 
our industry is particularly susceptible and vulnerable. 
It would be more helpful to the industry as a whole, 
and to each nroducer, wholesaler, retailer, and supplier, 
if more attention were devoted to their respective opera- 
tions than currently is being accorded each passing rumor. 

The advantages and disadvantages of combination are 
too numerous to category in detail. On balance, how- 
ever, it appears probable that the consuming public and 
therefore our industry will benefit. In final fact, all 
direct and affiliated members of our industry can bene- 
fit only to the extent that they benefit the American 
Consumer. Witness the telephone service we now all 
enjoy by comparison with that exnerienced 35 years ago 
when tnere were literally hundreds of small independent 
telephone companies. 

However, to be specific to a limited extent, it may 
be said that some of the disadvantages of combination 
result from. increased red-tape and a certain dogmatic 
lethargy inherent in bigness. On the other hand, there 
are substantial economies to be derived through com- 
bination. I doubt you will receive much detailed in- 
formation on this score for, to be facetious,—‘‘Does 
Macy’s tell Gimbel’s?” One single overhead factor is 
rather obvious,—to run five breweries in one combina- 
tion you don’t need five presidents. 

As I think you knew, International is the first, and so 
far the only concern formed and publicly financed in 
the brewing industry since Repeal. As such, I believe 
we have a mission to fulfill which can benefit many 
local and regional producers and a vast number of 
wholesalers. That mission is not to establish a brewery 
empire in the face of those already well entrenched. It 
is rather to provide a facility through which other 
operators can derive the results which our published 
reports have proved are possible through combination 
and which can not be achieved alone. 

Regarding our own specific approach to combined 
operation, let me say that before we join a company, 
we consider primarily whether the company and the 
peovle who work for it would be better off in the Inter- 
1ational family. Secondly, would International, itself, 
be better off.—not just bigger,—for having joined the 
other company”? In this case, unless two and two make 
five, nobody gains by the combination. 

To make sure that both International and the local 
company gain by the combination, International wants 
every new member of the International family to realize 
that International will do its best to see that each brand 
retains its incividuality and is developed primarily by 
the local organization, subject only to International’s 
over-all policy direction. 

We plan to do our best to hang on to all the operating 
benefits. that go with small-sized companies, with the 
International staff acting as a management group to 
do those things where bigness is helpful and important, 
With a widespread operation there is little opportunity 
for the management staff to stand still. Most of us will 
continue to spend a lot of our time in airplanes. You 
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Guaranty Trust 
Officials Applaud 
Reserve’s Policies 


Chairman Cleveland and President 
Kleitz of Guaranty Trust see Fed- 
eral Reserve’s “steadfastness of 
purpose and . . . soundness of 
judgment” promoting greater 
lasting economic welfare. Per- 
ceive today’s banking situation 
continuing so long as general 
business trend is up, and believe 
any necessary readjustment, 
should it occur, will be easier due 
to 1956’s restraints. 


In an Annual Report to Stock- 
holders of Guaranty Trust Com- 
yany of New York, Chairman J. 
Luther Cleveland and President 
William L. Kleitz indicate the 





J. Luther Cleveland William L. Kleitz 


past, current and expected factors 
affecting demand for bank credit. 
They point out “that banking 
developments in 1956 were gen- 
erally of the character that is to 
be expected at a time of very 
active business. As trade volumes, 
inventories, and business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equip- 
ment rose to new heights, the 
demand for bank credit continued 
to expand. 

“Instead of putting additional 
funds into the money market in 
an attempt to meet this mounting 
demand, the Federal Reserve 
System pursued a neutral policy, 
keeping the amount of Reserve 
bank credit approximately con- 
stant and thus causing member 
banks to reduce their security 
holdings in order to supply the 
needs of their customers. Tne in- 
creasing volume of loans and the 
higher interest rates tended to im- 
prove the earning position of the 
commercial banks, but this gain 
was offset to some extent by the 
fact that many banks were obliged 
to sell substantial holdings of se- 
curities in a relatively unfavorable 
market. 

“Viewed from the broad eco- 
nomic standpoint, the Federal 
Reserve’s refusal to intervene on 
the side of easy monev seems to 
have been fully justified by the 
course of events. Production and 
employment continued at high 
levels throughout the year. At the 
same time, monetary policy may 
have been instrumental in check- 
ing the exuberance of the boom, 
at least to the extent of arresting 
the steady rise in wholesale prices 
that had developed in the closing 
weeks of 1955 and continued 
through the first few months of 
1956. As a result, the economy has 
entered 1957 with a sounder dollar 
and a more favorable business 
cutlook than would have existed 
if the normal tightening of the 
money market had been prevented 
and the boom permitted to de- 
velop without restraint.” 

Commends Federal Reserve 

“By its firm stand in the face 
of criticism, the Federal Reserve 
has earned the appreciation of all 
adherents of currency stabilitv. 
Tight money is always disliked by 
those unable or unwilling to 
recognize the essential functions 
that it performs under economic 
conditions such as existed in 1956, 


and the popular demand for per- 
petually easy money is especially 
difficult to withstand in election 
years. In 1956 our monetary 
authorities showed a steadfastness 
of purpose and a soundness¢ of 
judgment that cannot fail to pro- 
mote the lasting economic welfare 
of the American people. 

“The course of events in bank- 
ing during 1957 will depend 
mainly upon the general trend of 
business. With election uncertain- 
ties out of the way, the economy 
faces the new year with con- 
fidence, in so far as conditions 
at home are concerned. As long as 
general business continues at high 
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levels, the banking situation will 
presumably remain essentially as 
it is now. 

“Experience warns us, of course, 
that business booms do not last 
forever. No one cah now say when 
the present one will end. We may 
be reasonably sure, however, that 
prosperity will continue longer, 
that the readjustment, when it 
comes, will be easier, and that the 
recovery will be quicker by reason 
of the restraint that was imposed 


during 1956.” 


Dennis Securities Corp. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—Dennis Se- 
curities Corporation has _ been 
formed with offices at 94 River 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Alexander 
Dvoretsxy, President, and Anne A. 
Egenes, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Dvoretsky was previously propri- 
etor of Dennis & Company. 


Stanley Domb Opens 
Stanley L. Domb is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 227 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 


(415) 22 


Forms H. W. Schmidt Co. 

DETROIT, Mich.— Harold W. 
Schmidt is engaging in a secur 
ties business from offices at 1731 
Wyoming Avenue under the firs 
name of H. W. Schmidt & Co. E 
was previously with Ashton & 
So. 


With Berrien Secs. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BENTON HARBOR, Mich.- 
Aubrey B. Brady has been add 
to the staff of Berrien Securities 
Inc., 219 East Main Street. 





One of man’s best friend’s 


best friends —tin plate I 


Dachshund or Dalmatian, Siamese or parrakeet, 


petdom finds nutritious canned foods h arty fare 


CCORDING to Frank Dittrich, pub- 
lisher of All Pets Magazine and a 
spokesman for the billion-dollar-plus 
pet industry, a quick rundown on 
pets cherished by fond owners reveals 
some real eyebrow-raisers. Tame alli- 
gators, for example. Also, bears, 
snakes and skunks (at least one pair 
of the latter being used by a deter- 
mined household as ‘“‘watchdogs’’). 


48 Million Cats and Dogs 


““As huge as the pet industry is 
today,” says Mr. Dittrich, “‘it’s still 
in its infancy. There are about 26 
million household or around-the-place 
cats in the U.S. alone. There are some 
22,500,000 dogs. The population of 
nearly all the recognized pets in the 
animal, bird and fish families is 
growing prodigiously.”’ 

Pet birds in the U.S. total close to 
20 million, with the flamboyant par- 
rakeet (or budgerigar) numbering 
some 14 million. American pet fan- 
ciers go in very extensively for tropical 
fish, too. 

Today’s pets, especially cats and 
dogs, live longer, Mr. Dittrich points 
out, and in general enjoy far better 
health. Two good reasons are (1) 
continuing advances in veterinary 
medicine, and (2) better, more nutri- 
tious diet. 


Where Canning Comes In 


The canned pet food industry in 
particular plays a star role in the 
improved care of pets. Since horse 
meat was first tinned back in the 
1920’s by P. M. Chappel for dog 
consumption, the industry has grown 
to a total of more than 100 canners 
of pet food, with a 55 output of well 
over 11% billion cans. 

Of course, horse meat today is just 
one of the basics. There’s beef, in- 
cluding heart, liver, kidneys. Tripe 
and fish are also some of the sanitarily 
canned mainstays. And there is canned 
bird seed on the 


market today, 


vacuum-packed for protection against 
weevils and mold. Condensed or evapo- 
rated milk in cans, too, is a pet favorite. 

A notable example of the strides 
made in improving pet health is 
today’s highly successful ‘“‘prescrip- 
tion diets.’’ These prescribed combi- 
nations of foods are for the correction 
of specific ailments that may be 
undermining your dog’s well-being. 
The diets are sold only in cans where 
their contents are spoilproof, pro- 
tected against breakage, and so easy 
to handle and to store. 


National’s Role 
The ‘“‘tin’’ can is really steel (about 
99°), thinly coated with tin as a 
corrosion-resistant. It takes tin plate 
in extraordinary quantities to make the 
more than 40 billion cans the canning 
industry now uses each year to keep 
food and many other products handy 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





and safe. And our Weirton Steel 
Company is a major supplier of both 
electrolytic and hot-dipped tin plate. 

Of course, tin plate is just one of 
the many steels made by National 
Steel. Our research and production 
men work closely with customers to 
provide steels for the better products 
of all American industry. 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steel of the quality and in the quantity 
wanted, at the lowest possible cost 
to our customers. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company ¢ Stran-Steel Corporation « 
Hanna Iron Ore Company ¢ National Steel 
Products Company ¢ The Hanna Furnace 


Corporation * National Mines Corporation 
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Continued from page 22 
ean’t run a widespread organization from a swivel chair 
at any single headquarters. 

In the next 10 years there will be a greatly decreased 
number of wholesalers and independently owned brew- 
eries. There will be increased concentration of beer 
marketing in supermarkets and chain stores. There 
will be increased home consumption of beer. The in- 
creased population attaining legal drinking age should 
increase overall consumption of beer, but only if present 
Federal and state excise tax pratices are revised. In 
the last analysis, as the world learned many generations 
ago,—“‘The Power to Tax is the Power to Destroy.” 


H. A. BENNING 
President, The Amalgamated Sugar Company 

World sugar production from the current crop has 
prospects of reaching an all-time high, some 1.7 million 
tons greater than last year’s production. However, since 
world sugar stocks on Jan. 1 were well below those of a 
year ago and since 1957 sugar demand is firm, it appears 
that 1957 world sugar supplies and demand should be 
about in balance. Such a balance has not prevailed for 
several years. 

In 1952 Cuba produced about 2,000,000 tons more sugar 
than there was a market for, creating a world sugar 
surplus which has overhung the market since. Since 1952 
Cuba has curtailed her sugar production in an atternpt to 
bring it in line with foreseeable demand. This, plus 
larger than expected recent sales in countries other than 
the United States, primarily Russia, and _ localized 
drought conditions in Cuba, appear to have about elimi- 
nated the price-depressing surplus of sugar in Cuba. 

Because of the changed conditions in Cuba, the ab- 
sence of any large resources of sugarcane elsewhere in 
the world, and the impetus given sugar demand by the 
tense international situation, the world price of sugar 
recently improved dramatically—rising from a level of 
3.25 cents per pound in early November to 4.75 at the 
turn of the year. However, this price applies only to 
the so-called world market which is about 10% otf world 
Sugar production—sugar which has no home and is sold 
at widely fluctuating prices. 

In most of the important sugar consuming nations of 
the world, including the United States, supplies are de- 
rived largely from “earmarked” sources. For example, 
a large proportion of the sugar consumed in the British 
Commonwealth is derived from various Empire sources. 
Similarly, many of the Western European countries are 
self-sufficient sugar producers. In the United States the 
supply, and to a lesser degree the price, of sugar is 
governed by national legislation known as the Sugar 
Act. Under the Sugar Act the Secretary of Agriculture 
in December of each year estimates the quantity of 
sugar which United States consumers will require the 
following year. This estimate may be changed upward 
or downward at any time during the year. 

Of the estimate approximately 55% is supplied by 
domestic areas and 45% by foreign countries. The do- 
mestic areas are: the beet sugar producers, mainland 
cane sugar producers (Louisiana and Florida), Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The foreign coun- 
tries which supply this market according to a formula 
in the law are: Cuba, the Philippines, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Peru, Haiti, Mexico, and several other countries. 

Barring an extremely remote possibility of a major 
crop failure, it now appears that sugar production in 
the areas supplying the United States market will be 
adequate to meet all prospective consumption require- 
ments. A worsening of the international situation in 
1957 might cause a considerable stock accumulation by 
large sugar users and widespread “hoarding” by house- 
wives which could result in a tightness in the market. 

Because of the tenseness of the international situation 
during November of 1956, the threat of a longshoremen’s 
strike on the East Coast, and certain technical factors 
relating to administration of the law, sugar stocks in the 
United States are now larger than normal. Whether 
this relatively high level of stocks is maintained. de- 
creased, or increased still further, depends largely upon 
the international situation. 

We are going into 1957 with sugar prices somewhat 
higher than at the beginning of 1956. However, sugar 
prices have lagged far behind prices of most other com- 
modities and with increased costs of production, the 
modest improvement which now appears possible in 
1957 is long overdue. Should international tensions ease 
end the level of stocks be reduced, 1957 United States 
demand for sugar could well be substantially less than 
it was in 1956—with a consequent bearish effect upon 
sugar prices. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has set the estimate for 
1957 sugar needs at 8,800,000 tons which is 450,000 tons 
higher than the initial estimate for 1956. Should events 
prove all this sugar not be needed. reductions 
quantity made available will be necessary 
serious price declines. 
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B. E. BENSINGER 

President, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 

Our business, which derives its growth and stability 
from the fields of recreation, education, and defense, 
should fare better during 1957 than it did during 1956, 
which in itself was an excellent year. The continued 
growth of population—more leisure 
time—a higher national income per 
capita all support this optimistic 
view. The growth and health of ou 
national economy would appear to 
warrant this position. Naturally a 
worsening of the international situ- 
ation or some catastrophic economic 
upheaval within our own county 
could seriously. alter this view. 

The growth of the bowling indus- 
try, which has been largely stimu- 
lated by TV, the automatic pinsetter, 
and record levels of employment, 
continues in an upward trend. 

The shortage of classrooms for the 
next several years can be alleviated 
only by the building of many more 
schools. The Federal Government plans to stimulate this 
activity, and our School Equipment and Gym Division 
anticipates receiving a larger portion of this business 
in 1957, as we have expanded our line. 

Our Defense business will increase moderately during 
1957 as our activities in this division are confined to 
the aircraft and guided missile fields in which our com- 
pany specializes in two technical areas. One, the fabrica- 
tion of metal honeycomb for airframe and guided 
missile components, and the other the specialized tech- 
nique in the manufacture of fibreglass radomes, fin 
tips, etc. 

Our International Division too looks forward to an 
increased volume in 1957, 

From every indication, our’ industry 
better in 1957 than it did in 1956. 


JOHN D. BIGGERS 


Chairman of the Board, 
and 
GEORGE P. MacNICHOL, JR. 
President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

The flat glass industry in 1956 had its second best 
year of sales and profits, and the year of its greatcst 
plant expansion. 

With indications of continuing large volume of con- 
struction, both residential and commercial, and the 
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impetus of distinctive new models in the automotive 
industry, the outlook for glass in 1957 is favorable. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company brought into 
production in 1956 the largest expansion of new plate 
vlass facilities ever made in the industry. To provide 
better service to customers, LOF has invested in less 
than 16 months more than $54,000,000 in new plants 
without borrowing or any corporate financing. 

Shipments of glass have continued in good volume 
except in the third quarter when the automobile model 
change-over period and the steel strike combined to 
affect general business. Our fourth quarter business was 
at a high level and we look for the current volume to 
continue well into 1957, possibly throughout the whole 
year. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford sales for 1956 will probably be 
about 7.5% under the peak year of 1955 but 24% above 
the average of the last five years. Employment condi- 
tions in the industry are well stabilized, shipping sched- 
ules have been speeded, and emphasis is now being put 
on product development and creative selling. 

LOF’s high-quality Parallel-O-Plate, the only twin- 
ground plate glass made in America, has won enthusi- 
astic acceptance in the mirror trade and for storefront 
glazing. 

Among the few unfavorable factors confronting the 
American window glass industry are heavy imports 
of foreign glass stimulated by continued reductions in 
U. S. tariff rates coupled with low wages in European 
and Asiatic countries. This influx has caused the shut- 
down of four domestic window glass furnaces and 
reduced operations of at least two other plants. 

tising costs of raw materials, transportation, and 
labor are also faced by the glass manufacturers. Higher 
money rates have affected the volume of housing and 
may attect other construction, if they persist. 

Otherwise, domestic economic and political conditions 
appear to be favorable. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford put into operation in 1956 two 
new continuous plate glass furnaces, a fourth grinding 
and polishing line, additional bending, laminating and 
warehousing facilities at its East Toledo plant, completed 
anew grinding and polishing plant at Ottawa, IIl., and is 
improving its big twin-grinding plants at Rossford, Obiv. 
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H. G. BIXBY 
President, Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

There are several factors that point to continued good 
business in 1957. Capital expenditures remain high, the 
Government’s huge road building program will be well 
under way, defense spending continues to be a necessity, 
and the population growth simply 
means more people wanting mere 
products. 

Ex-Cell-O’s business encompasses 
a rather broad range of products and 
services. Throughout the years Ex- 
Cell-O has followed a plan _ for 
diversification in order to smeoth 
out the normal variations in business. 
This program is proving successful, 
and with our present diversity of 
products in mind, I would estimate 
that our business in 1957 will show 
an increase of at least 10% over 
1956. This estimate is based on the 
apparent activity in the fields we 
serve. 

We expect continuing growth in 
the aircraft parts and assembly area cf our business. 
This is a field where changes come quickly, production 
requirements are high, and specifications and tolerances 
are tight. It’s a type of work we are well prepared 
to produce, having excellent plant facilities and skilled 
personnel. This share of the business should show an 
increase in 1957. 

Ex-Cell-O is the largest single producer of machines 
to package dairy products in disposable paperboard con- 
tainers. Milk in cartons has attained complete accept- 
ance in the retail markets of our country, and we are 
now making good progress in our efforts to have cartons 
used for home delivery also. Se our growth in this field 
depends on two factors: selling the use of cartons for 
home delivery and population growth. The first factor 
we are achieving quite successfully; the second factor 
seems to be taking care of itself. Again, our share in 
the dairy machine business should grow in 1957. 

Big changes and new programs in the automotive 
industry made the machine tool business exceptionally 
good in 1956. Although we now have a substantial back- 
log of machine tool orders, it is being reduced. It’s 
going to take aggressive selling in 1957 to approach our 
1956 volume. This is one area in which the trend may 
pe down moderately. 

Expendable tools and other items are staple products 
of industry. At Ex-Cell-O these include standard and 
special cutting tools and broaches, railroad pins and 
bushings and drill jig bushings, all items that wear 
out or are used up in normal use. The very definition 
of these products means that they have to be replaced, 
so regardless of business in general, the metalworking 
industries have to keep buying cutting tools and drill 
jig bushings. Also, pins and bushings used in railroad 
locomotives and cars, continue to wear out and need 
replacement. So here we have a stable line of items 
in which 1957 should equal or exceed 1956. 

In summary, aircraft volume should be up; milk pack- 
uging machine business should increase; machine tools 
may show a moderate decline; expendable tools and 
parts shoula hold steady. In 1956 many things con- 
tributed to a business volume at Ex-Cell-O that exceeded 
1955 by 60%. We estimate that our total business in 
1957 will increase at least 10%. 


ESKIL I. BJORK 
President, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Today the demand for natural gas is at an all-time 
high and prospects are excellent for the continuance in 
1957 of a heavy sendout throughout the country, as well 
as in the greater Chicago market area. A look at the 
record shows that the use of natural 
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gas in the vear 1955 was 323% of the 
1941 consumption. This growth pat- 
tern has continued through 1956 
and indications point to further 
sreat development of the gas indus- 
try in 1957. The continuing expan- 
sion of facilities for transporting 
natural gas to markets is evidence 
of this. 

Present forecasts of population 
growth indicate that our population 
will be about 176,000,000 by 1960, 
with a consequent increase in the 
number of families to be served by 
gas utilities. 

Forecasts of business activity dur- 
ing 1957 also appear to be optimistic 
—at least as good as 1956—which foreshadows a contin- 
uation of growth in the industrial and commercial 
markets. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the gas 
industry’s market development in the years ahead may 
be somewhat slowed down by the delivery schedules 
on large diameter steel pipe. 

For Chicago, the current estimate of gas sales, in 
therms. for 1957 indicates an increase of approximately 
9%. with about a 5% increase in revenues. 

Peoples Gas will continue to carry on vigorous pro- 
motional efforts to maintain its cooking load and to im- 
prove its other residential loads through the promotion 
of sales of refrigerators, clothes dryers, automatic water 
heaters and other domestic appliances. 

Expansion of the industrial and commercial markets, 
including air conditioning, will also be our objective. 

Gas supply, rather than the market for gas, con- 
{inues to be the focal point. Now pending betore the 
Federal Power Commission, and on which hearings 
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begin in January, 1957, is an $80,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram of Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America, a 
subsidiary. involving an increase of about 485 million 
cubic feet per day in its pipeline delivery capacity. The 
completion of that program, probably in the fall of 1958, 
will permit Peoples Gas to then offer gas for space 
heating to many additional thousands of Chicago cus- 
tomers now on its waiting list. 

Of significant importance in the long term gas supply 
situation of the Peoples Gas pipeline subsidiaries was 
the recent approval by the Federal Power Commission 
of the application of Natural Gas Pipeline Company to 
extend its transmission system into Jack and Wise 
Counties, Texas, an area with a rich potential in terms 
of future gas supplies. 

During 1957 Natural Gas Pipeline Company will 
build a 350-mile pipeline into this area at a cost of 
approximately $36 million. The line will transverse other 
uncommitted gas fields. 

Another move in the accelerated search for new gas 
supplies is the anticipated purchase of up to $10 mil- 
lion in additional common stock in Peoples Production 
Company. This Peoples Gas subsidiary is a member of 
a group of four companies presently engaged in ex- 
ploration for natural gas and oil in offshore waters in 
the Gulf of Mexico. In 1956 the group made a significant 
oil and gas discovery 43 miles offshore from the coast 
of Louisiana. 

Long strides forward have been made by the Peoples 
Gas system since the end of World Was II in increasing 
the quantities of natural gas available in the Chicago 
area for market development. These efforts. will 
continue. 


S. BRUCE BLACK 


Chairman of the Board, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Nineteen fifty-six premiums written by Mutual Casu- 
alty Insurance Companies in the United States increased 
about 6.5% to total approximately $1.7 billion, as com- 
pared with last year’s figure of slightly less than $1.6 
billicn. Nineteen fifty-six premiums 
written by Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies in the United States in- 
creased about 7.2% to total $800 
million as against last year’s $746 
million. This marks the eighteenth 
consecutive year in which new all- 
time high marks for premiums writ- 
ten have been established both by 
Mutual Property Insurance Com- 
panies and by Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Companies. 


The break-down of these figures, 
which were compiled by the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, shows that 
Workmen’s Compensation premium 
; volume written by Mutual Compa- 
nies increased about 5% in 1956 over 1955. Automobile 
premiums were up about 7% and Accident and Health 
writings were up approximately 15%. A major factor 
in the Fire insurance field has been the shifting of much 
Residence Fire, Casualty and Personal Property Floater 
coverage into the Homeowners’ and other new types of 
multiple-lines policies. 

During 1956, the loss ratios on Fire, Automobile and 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance all moved upwards. 
In Fire insurance, the reasonably good loss experience 
of recent years led to premium rate reductions that have 
taken place just about at a time when the loss cycle has 
started to become adverse. Fortunately, 1856 was blessed 
by an absence of the disastrous windstorms that raised 
havoc with the Extended Coverage experience in maty 
of the years just passed. 
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In Automobile insuance, 1956 witnessed a sharp in- 
crease in accident frequency rates and there was a con- 
tinuing rise in average claims costs. The general infla- 
tionary situation, with its impact upon medical and hes- 
pital costs, construction costs, automobile repair costs, 
and public thinking as to what constitutes “adequate” 
payment in liability cases affects the loss ratios on all 
the lines of Property and Casualty insurance. The im- 
pact of higher price levels also is largely responsible 
for the increased expense ratios that will be reported 
for 1956 as compared with 1955. 
occurred in spite of strenuous efforts by the companies 
in the direction of work simplification. 

We believe 1957 will be a year of continuing progress 
for Mutual Property and Casualty insurance. The prob- 
lem of adjusting premium rates to better balance with 
incurred losses is one that must be faced. The spiral 
of inflation will continue to be a severe threat to the 
economy, but we are hopeful that the monetary authori- 
ties will continue to apply restraints which will have a 
moderating effect. There are challenging new problems 
that have to be met in the areas of insurance for atomic 
energy hazards and flood damage. Nineteen fifty-seven 
will also be a year in which the legislatures of many 
states will consider improvements in their automobile 
financial responsibility laws. There is also the great 
need for them to seek improved traffic controls and en- 
forcement activities in an effort to cut the horrible toll 
of street and highway accidents. Never was there a time 
when the insurance industry has had a better oppor- 
tunity for constructive leadership to help solve many 


Increased expenses 


pressing human problems than the present. 


THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Karl Marx predicted that the private enterprise econ- 
omy will devour itself. Later disciples said it would 
spend itself into bankruptcy. Had Marx or his disciples 
been able to anticipate the vital totals of the American 
economy for 1956, they would have 
been very sure they were correct. 
And 1957 prospects would have 
added proof. 

The hot and cold wars that private 
enterprise economies are waging 
against Marxianism have perhavs 
served more than any single recent 
facet of our development to stimu- 
late the expansion of our productive 
capacity to meet the needs for what 
must now be called “atomic weapons” 
instead of just “guns” and all the 
equipage of a modern free dynamic 
people which must be meant instead 
of just the use of the word “butter.” 

And so what of 1957 in the con- 
tinuing conflict that engages more 
of our attention as a people than any other single phase 
of our national life? 

So far our national debt hasn’t grown greater in the 
past two years of repeating crises. So far our corporate 
and personal debts are still in line with rising wealth 
and income. So far we are a long distance away from 
death of our system or its bankruptcy. 

Our industrial leaders are reported to be planning to 
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spend $40,000,000,009 on expanded productive machinery 
in 1957. 

This stcp would seem to guarantee full employment by 
reason of pumping this amount of money into capital, 
and hence nonconsumptive goods. It augurs a rise in 
consumptive powers well on into 1958. 

Perhaps we here in America, particularly those who 
are not immediately concerned with international econ- 
omies and their underlying needs, are not fully aware 
of the burden, strain, and responsibility to which we 
have become heir as the leader of the free world. Few, 
doubtless, have envisaged the opportunity that success 
as such a leader can afford our domestic economy. 

Once we conquer in the world-wide battle for the 
minds of men, and vast populations of underprivileged 
people turn to our concepts for their own fulfillment, 
the demand upon us for capital and consumption goods, 
credit and technology, is beyond normal estimate. 

Nineteen fifty-seven can be a decisive year, not in 
final conquest but in being able to observe a breaking-up 
of the Soviet socialist idea of a godless master state and 
the emergence of a rainbow of promise for all nationali- 
ties, large and small, to become self-expressive under 
their own choices. 

The emphasis here is on this potential because any 
other detailed phase of our economy—in fact, it may 
safely be stated, every other phase of our economy and 
its acceleration, expansion, stability, and reward—re- 
volves around the central theme of this world contest 
that seems to be reaching something of a preliminary if 
not final climax. 


Continued on page 26 
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WAY AHEAD 


As Laclede takes stock of the year just past, it sees its gains not as the . 
achievement of a destination, but as a signpost to the future. 


Our service area is rapidly expanding. In the past fiscal year, revenues, 
earnings and dividends reached all-time highs. Revenues expanded to 


$44,649,000 —up 


11‘;; earnings per common share rose to $1.21-—an 


increase of 24 cents; and the annual dividend rate was increased to 80 
cents per share from 72 cents. New facilities have both expanded and 
decentralized Laclede’s operation, with the result that its property invest- 
ment has now passed the 100 million-dollar mark. Through continued and 
successful injection of natural gas into Laclede’s vast underground storage 
reservoir, the reserve supply as of January 1 was 2.0 billion cubic feet. 


Such progress means more efficient service to all Laclede’s customers-— 
if : 


residential, commercial and industrial. And all classifications have con- 


tributed to Laclede’s revenue growth both in numbers and in use per 


customer. 


Laclede has shared in a rebirth of community spirit that is changing the 


face of the St. Louis area, reshaping its very 


future. For an analysis of company progress send ; 
for Laclede’s Annual Report for 1956. 





Modern Living Calls for GAS 
America’s Jet Age Fuel! 





Fiscal Years ending Sept. 30 


1956 1950 

Revenues $ 44,649,000 $20,699,000 
Earnings Per Share of 

Hi | G Hi 8 | G om : a S Common Stock $ 4 | : 80¢ 
Dividend Rate Per Share 

O F of Common Stock 80¢ 20¢ 

Total Customers 364,000 315,000 

fe R oO G R Ee S S aS Househeating Customers 150,000 80,000 
Stockholders 15,122 10,743 
Employees 2,588 2,037 
Gross Plant Invesiment $100,973,000 $59,233,000 


Sales in Therms 
oe] 


LACLEDE GAS COMPANY -«- 


577,578,000 


242,540,000 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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ANDERSON BORTHWICK 


Preddent, The First National Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego, Calif, 

The outlook for banking in 1957 Is necessarily predi- 
cated on future developments in our national economy 
mas well as international relations. Barring significant 
changes in the struggle for world peace, my present 
thinking is that the coming year will 
likely see certain significant devel- 
opments in the banking field. 

General business activity in the 
year just completed has leveled out 
at an historically high rate, as the 
record volume of consumer spending 
was matched by a record production 
of goods and services. And the hard 
fact is that business continues good 
into early 1957, with as yet little 
indication of any slackening of those 
major economic components that 
have provided the impetus to the 
growth of national product and in- 
: come since mid-1954. At least for 
Anderson Borthwick the immediate future, then, a con- 

tinuation of the high rate of eco- 
nomic activity appears likely. Such further expansion, 
nowever, seems to necessarily face limitations as to ex- 
tent, and uncertainties as to duration. As we enter the 
new year, we are initially faced with the problem of an 
economy which has expanded broadly and is now oper- 
ating at or near present capacity in most lines of pro- 
fuction. The sheer limitations of manpower, materials 
and credit seem to place a ceiling on the rate of imme- 
ciate growth, except if it be merely in terms of higher 
prices and not in physical volume. 

Furthermore, those economic indicators which his- 
forically have foretold turning points in the business 
cycle now indicate—not as yet a high probability—but 
at least rising prospects of a business downturn 
time in 1957. 

Apart from reliance on these indicators, my appraisal 
of the major sectors of the economy indicates that, be- 
yond the near term, various uncertainties have devel- 
oped in the business picture which must command close 
scrutiny once the present stimulating factors have spent 
themselves. Except for prospects for a higher level of 
vovernment spending for goods and services, there are 
few components of national product and income svhich 
Rive promise of further significant expansion during 
1957. 

True, an expanding povulation, record emvloyment, 
and rising wage rates indicate that there will be a con- 
tinuing high level of retail trade. However, it does not 
seem likely that the rapid increase in consumer debt can 
continue unabated and, to the extent it does not, per- 
sonal consumption expenditures will tend to level off. 
Durable goods expenditures have, in fact, shown a sub- 
stantial decrease since mid-1955. A continuation ot this 
trend, and some decline in spending for nondurables, 
may largely offset the apparently insatiable demand for 
services. Overall, the public for tne most part is ace- 
quately stocked with goods and, with resistance to risine 
prices, many consumers may temporarily reduce their 
spending (as we saw in 1951). 

However, the major uncertainty as I see it coneerns 
the outlook for gross private domestic investment. While 
this component has been one of the truly dynamic growth 
factors in our economy, it has also proven one of the 
most volatile in periods of business downturn as well as 
expansion. After a long and great advance such as we 
have experienced over the last 2!» vears. a decline in 
investment spending would not be surprising, varticu- 
larly in the environment of prolonged credit stringency, 
sharply rising costs, and narrowing profit margins. For 
this reason, a moderation in business capital expendi- 
tures—a most important mainstay in 1956—may be in 
prospect. Trends in durable goods new orders also point 
to the probability of at least a modest decline in pro- 
cucers durable equipment expenditures. Eventually also 
fhe important construction industry—which alone rep- 
resents nearly 15% of national product—seems likely to 
feel these eftects. Although I look for a continuing high 
level of public works exnenditures, residential building 
(which has already declined 11% from its 3rd quarter 
1955 high) and nonresidential building may move into 
lower levels of production. 

Finally, we face the recurrine problem of the inven- 
fory replenishment cycle and the danger of excessive 
stocks, as inventory accumulation continues at a record 
level. While the stocks-sales ratio does not now apvear 
ammoderate, continued inventory investment at a high 
9 the ened A for some months ahead, as business 

Ses s S against the threat of higher prices and 
further international unsettlement. A subsequent cor- 
rection period of inventory disinvestment may prove 
critical to a business downturn, particularly i ons 
expenditures tend to moderate or decline 
prove to be overestimated. 

In summary, then, it appears that the economy 
ae apr tt awrpar sete igenad higher (at least in terms of con- 
inte ae an but rather that interim moderate growth 

9 1997 Will be followed by a leveling out process 

i ayn erste economic downturn. At the 
same time, I believe there are too m iv oft i ye ; 
factors of basic streneth in < ; nany fundamental 
aitentrnesnt vena Pte a ms ent dynamic economy for an 
portions. lo prove more than of moderate pro- 

anking field would be a reversal! 
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in the large demand for credit that has characterized the 
last two years. This change in the supply-demand equa- 
tion, coupled with an about-face in Federal monetary 
management, would result in easier credit conditions, a 
lower cost of money, and higher bond priees. A trans- 
formation in earnings assets would include declining 
loans offset by rising investment portfolios. Federal Re- 
serve authorities would permit an expanding money 
supply, and deposits might increase modestly if the busi- 
ness downturn were only of small proportions. The ve- 
locity of money turnover would likely decline. 

I view these possible developments entirely of an in- 
terim nature, however, and merely as a temporary re- 
versal of a more basic longer-term trend. Naturally, it 
is entirely possible that the present uncertainties in the 
economic outlook may correct themselves, or (more 
likely) that higher prices from existing inflationary 
pressures will offset any modest decline in. the physical 
volume of output. In cither of these events, we would 
likely see a continuation in credit: demand, tight money 
conditions, and little increase in money supply or bank 
deposits. 


JAMES R. BRADBURN 


Vice-President, Burroughs Corporation 

From every indication, the market demand for elec- 
tronic computers will continue to advance during 1957 
at a rate considerably greater than 
the industry can supply. Established 
companies in this field quite likely 
will be able to sell all of the equip- 
ment they can manufacture at full 
operating capacity. Many firms will 
press expansion plans during the 
year, both to capitalize on the dy- 
namic current situation and to ready 
themselves for an expected billion- 
dollar market by 1960.. As an ex- 
ample, the ElectroData Division of 
Burroughs will triple manufacturing 
facilities in 1957—while simultane- 
ously more than doubling sales, ship- 
ments and production. Most of the 
logical users of computers are by 
now thoroughly persuaded that elec- 
tronic data processing is the eventual, if not immediate 
answer to their paperwork problems. Our industry can 
supply only a fraction of the demand at present. Con- 
sequently, all ot the established manufacturers should 
achieve record sales volumes in 1957. 


WILLIAM T. BRADY 


President, Corn Products Refining Company 

Barring a major world upheaval (which appears less 
likely everyday), the outlook for the corn refining in- 
dustry in 1957 appears quite optimistic. 

The food industry in general should continue to show 
steady and continuous progress. 
Traditionally the food industry re- 
flects prosperity but resists depres- 
sion. It is thus the stablest ef all 
industries. 

As tor Corn Products Refining 
Company, prospects for 1957 appear 
particularly bright. For one thing, 
the major industries we supply— 
paver, foundries, chemical and 
drugs, brewing, textiles, baking, and 
many others—all show great poten- 
tial sales for the coming year. 

Another reason for our optimism 
is the fact that our basic raw ma- 
terial — corn — will certainly be in 
adequate supply. This past year, 
1956, saw the second largest corn 
crop harvested in the country’s history despite consid- 
erable bad weather in certain areas. 

Stil! another major reason for our bullish attitude 
toward 1957 is the increasing progress of our new policy 
cf accelerated diversification. Not only is: this expanding 
diversification at Corn Products being pushed through 
extensive compapy research and development, but the 
company is also going outside to acquire and integrate 
attractive products and processes wherever the oppor- 
tunities arise. The pattern for this diversification wil 
continue to be a “natural” one—that is, it will develop 
as a broadening of the company’s markets within the 
realm of its own past production and marketing abilities 
and experience. 

The acquisitions we have made in the consumer field 
in the last year or so—Bosco Chocolate milk amplifier, 
NuSoft fabric softener rinse, and Kasco dog food—have 
made. considerable sales progress already. During 1957, 
Corn Products expects very substantial increases in sales 
volume for these products now that they are fully 
integrated into our sales and merchandising organization. 

None of these new consumer product acquisitions, 
incidentally, are derived trom corn. This is in keeping 
with Corn Products’ recent policy of developing or ac- 
auiring products that will broaden the base of its raw 
materials. 

This plan is being carried forward in Corn Products’ 
industrial product line as well. In Corpus Christi, Texas, 
the site of the newest of our tour domestic manufac- 
turing plants, we grind no corn but a variety of sorghum 
known as milo maize. Though this grain differs consid- 
erably in size and color from corn, it contains the same 
proportion of starch, and the other constituents—protein 
2nd oil—vary only slightly. 

Corn Products’ most recent advance in the use of 
milo as a base for manufactured food products is the 
production of the first spray-dried instant starch on the 
market. This product, known as Snow Flake Instant, is 
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not only capable of dissolving instantly in water, but j 
is the most nearly colorless, odorless, and tasteless. in 
dustrial cereal food starch manufactured today. 

This new product is just beginning to come ints it 
own. Its smoothness and body make it ideal for man 
varied food preparations, and this coming year is sur¢ 
to see it introduced into an ever-increasing variety o 
frozen desserts, salad dressings, soup and gravy powder: 
sauce basis, instant puddings, and many confectionery 
products. 

The foreign operations of Corn Products should als¢ 
show increasingly favorable results this coming year 
Corn Preducts Refining Company is the only Americal 
corn refining company with en extensive foreign opera 
tion. We overate throughout Latin America, the Nea 
Fast, and in all European countries outside the Iro 
Curtain. 

During the past year our production rates abroad hav 
been spiraling upward, and there’s no reason why -thi 
steady trend should not be maintained, especially wit 
the addition of Corn Products’ newly expanded an 
modernized plant at Manchester, England. In 1957, Cor 
Products’ foreign operations should expand at lea: 
as rapidly as the anticipated domestic rise. 

All in all, 1957 looks like it will be a fine year fo 
the American corn refining. industry, and an especiall 
fine year for the Corn Products Refining Company a 
over the world. 


CARL D. BROREIN 


President and General Manager, 
Peninsular Telephone Company 

Most contributors to this issue will point out thd 
forecasts are good only so long as there are no radicz 
changes in the international situation, so we will nd 
add further to that statement. 

The Southeastern States of the 
nation have made spectacular growth 
during these postwar years: and of 
all these states none has been more 
outstanding than Florida. All indi- 
cations are that this will continue 
for some time. 

Obviously, the present tight money 
market may have a deterring ef- 
fect on some expansion plans, Many 
businesses are moving ahead despite 
this, but also many sound state and 
municipal bond issues are being held 
up because of a reluctance to pay 4% 
or more for money. We would say, 
however, that in Florida tae need 
for sct.ools, | ighways, water supplies, 
sewage disposal and the like are 
being met as well as in any rapidly growing stat 

Many large plants for light industry have been esta 
lished recently in Florida, materially acding to its‘ec 
nomic structure. Whether this trend may be delayed 4d 
interrupted by the tight money situation remains to 
seen. 

In the utility business, there can 
postponement cf exvansion simply because financil 
conaitions may not be at their best. When an activ 
demand for service is present, it must be met. It 
inevitable that we will need a good many millions 4 
dollars to meet the c*allenge of growth on the Centr4 
West Coast of Florida. In our particular case, since 194 
new capital to the extent of $69 million has been rq 
quired. 

Because of replacement of plant that was necessa 
with growth, more than £0% of our equipment is le: 
than 10 years old. Twenty-four new buildings have bee 
completed during the past four years. Peninsular tele 
phones have increased by about 240% during the pa 
decade. Telephone growth for the state as a whole hd 
been almost identical. 

The purpose of this cepsule review of the past 
because we believe it helps c°art where we are heade 
With decentralization of industry, the rapid growth 
population, and the growing movement of. families 
suburbia, telephone companies in’ general can expe 
continued growth during the coming year. 


CHARLES S. BRIDGES 


President and General Mauager, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


All signs points to a big year for convenierce food 
Homemakers have shown an overwhelming preferen 
for easy-to-prepare, time-saving foods. Canned ai 
frozen foods ideally fit these requirements, and packe 

are helping to accelerate their cor 
sumption by sending to market.mor 
new and_ taste-tempting product 
Consumption of canned and froze 
foods in 1957 is likely to exceed 19: 
expenditures of $5 billion — one 
eighth of the nation’s $40 billic 
food bill. 

There have heen a number of stz 
bilizing influences at work in th 
industry, and this trend, 1 am sur 
will continue. While there are a 
ways some uncertainties, no sing) 
development is likely to cause an 

; He ee ee startling or long-term change in tl 
eS. Gridccs steady growth and progress of tl 
industry as a whole. 

In our own case, many steadvin 
influerces are at hand. We have stabilized our oper: 
tions through greater diversification and improved prc 
duction methods. The pattern of our business is chang 
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ing. Years ago our production was, by and large, on a 
seasonal basis; now we pack the year round. Formerly a 
few products were packed within a limited period; today 
our plants pack a wide variety of items over a greater 
span of time. We now have fewer but larger plants 
than we did 10 years ago, but production in these plants 
has more than doubled. 

The future of nationally-advertised brands is bright. 
Barring unforeseen circumstances, these products can be 
counted on to more than hold their own. With prac- 
tically all groups of our population enjoying good in- 
comes, with employment at high level, these brands will 
become even more firmly established in consumers’ buy- 
ing habits. A recent study shows that in 1956 nationally- 
advertised canned pineapple accounted for 70% of the 
market. Other nationally - advertised canned products 
accounted for these percentages of total sales: fruit 
cocktail, 65%: tomato. juice, 53%: peaches, 51%; corn, 
45%: pears, 45%; and peas, 43%. 

Record crops during the past growing season have pro- 
duced record packs in several products. The consumer 
will: reap substantial benefits from this. Canned and 
frozen: fruits, vegetables and juices remain among the 
very best buys in the food store and will continue to 
be in 1957. 

There is a continuing tendency toward increased wage 
costs beyond those warranted by increased productivity. 
These increases in the face of record packs on some 
items and increased costs of supplies tend to narrow 
profit margins. Further economies all along the line and 
increased operating efficiency are helping to offset nar- 
row margins, but only partially. 

Corporate expenditures for new and expanded facili- 
ties should be at least as great as in previous years. In- 
creasing consumption justifies such expenditures. Also, 
there seems to be no slackening of the nation’s appetite 
for convenience foods. There is good reason to believe 
that the production and consumption of them are still 
far below their ultimate potential. The industry has 
contributed greatly to America’s well-being and has been 
responsive to the nation’s needs and desires for better 
foods and more of them. 


WARREN W. BROWN 


President, Monon Railread 

The. outlook for the American railroad industry con- 
tinues tu appear fundameritally discouraging. 

In the year just ended railroad operating revenues are 
estimated at slightly over $10 billion. Net income is ex- 
pected to reach $875,000,000, a de- 
cline of roughly 6% under 1955. 

I would estimate at this time that 
gross revenues of the railroad in- 
dustry for this present year may 
reach $11 billion, a 4% increase over 
1956. By the same token, I think that 
the industry will find itself fortunate 
(barring further rate and fare in- 
creases) to realize the comparable 
amount of net income earned in 
1956. 

During the past two years there 
has been considerable’ discussion 
about the changes proposed in the 
so-called Weeks Report prepared 
under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Essentially these 
proposed changes would act to give the railroads more 
competitive freedom, at the same time restrict the abuses 
which we know exist among unregulated carriers. It 
is doubtful thet the legislation emanating from this re- 
port will be considered by Congress much before the 
end of the year. 

I hold out little hope for any favorable Congressional 
action. The legislation is firmly opposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the trucking industry, and 
the waterway operators. The railroad industry has done 
little to combat this opposition and to create an area of 
public receptiveness for the changes. Although a public 
relations and general educational pregram can still be 
inaugurated, it appears that the opportunity has been 
lost and there is virtually no possibility of any favorable 
aetion during 1957. 

It is also my opinion that the railroad industry’s at- 
tempt to bring about removal of the excise taxes on 
transportation may be partially successful through a 
reduction in the existing tax rates on both freight and 
passenger transportation. 

Develonments in the field. of railway labor-manage- 
ment relations should deal not with increased rates, but 
with added fringe benefits. It ‘is doubtful that there will 
be any agitation from railway labor for a guaranteed 
annual wage or for the ridiculous four-day week during 
1957, but I am of the belief that some time during the 
last quarter of 1957 or early in 1958 railway labor in 
concert will propose that the industry inaugurate a 
supplemental annuity plan for all railway employees. 

I doubt that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
grant any further increases under the freight and pas- 
senger proposals that are pending. If anything, a token 
increase may be granted and here probably only on 
freight rates, and hardly until June. 

A most disturbing element in our transportation pic- 
ture continues to be the ridiculous and ambiguous ac- 
tivities of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under 
its present mandate from Congress it is charged with 
providing for fair and impartial regulation of all modes 
of common carrier transportation subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. The mandate further states that the regulation will 
be administered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in order that the inherent advantages of each form 
of transportation shall be protected. 

Thus far the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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centrates upon protecting one regulated common carrier 
from another regulated common carrier, while sitting 
on its thumbs and ignoring the unchecked ravages of 
the unregulated carriers which are slowly but steadily 
strangling the common carrier transportation industry. 


EDWARD G. BUDD, JR. 
President, The Budd Company 

Budd Company earnings of $7,604,336, or $1.64 per 
common share, on sales of $231,933,210 during the first 
three quarters of 1956 will be improved somewhat 
during the fourth quarter. 

Production in the automotive divi- 
sion -has been increasing during re- 
cent weeks. as the rate of delivery 
of new models has risen. Our cus- 
tomers are enjoying growing sales 
primarily because of the complete 
restyling of so many of their new 
models. They are unanimous in 
predicting that rising sales will con- 
tinue well into the coming year. 

Production during the early part 
ot 1956 began at a high rate, but 
Was soon adversely affected by the 
large number of automobiles carried 
over from the previous year. Cur- 
rent stocks are considerably lower 
than they have been at this time 
in previous years. On Jan. 1, 1956 
dealers’ stocks totaled 800,000 units. It is estimated that 
this figure will be between 425,000 and 450,000 at the 
end of 1956. This presages continuing high production. 

Our tool building facilities which we have improved 
further this year, have been operating at full capacity, 
and are expected to continue at a high rate. This activ- 
ity has continued to grow in volume, and in its impor- 
tance in our relationship with our automotive customers. 
In fact, the growth of this work has been so rapid that 
eperating costs have been somewhat higher than we 
consider normal. However, considerable progress has 
been made in bringing these costs to a more profitable 
level. 

From the standpoint of new innovations, 1956 has 
been the most active year in the history of our railway 
division. With the production of six major new devel- 
opments, we are now able to offer proven solutions to 
many of the problems of railway passenger transporta- 
tion. 

To enumerate these developments we have delivered 
during the year: “The Keystone,” a tubular-type train, 
featuring light weight and low center of gravity at 
medium cost which was built for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and is now making two round trips daily between 
New York and Washington. The five ‘“Hi-Level El 
Capitans” for luxurious cruise type coach service which 
were inaugurated last summer by the Santa Fe and 
have been operating almost at full capacity daily be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago. Two “train concept” 
adaptations of the Rail Diesel Car (RDC)—-the “Davlight 
Speedliners” for the Baltimore and Ohio and the ‘Flying 
Cloud” for the New Haven. Two completely new ‘“Den- 
ver Zephyrs” for the Burlington featuring the ‘“‘Slumber- 
coach” which provides private rooms with window seats 
by day and full-length beds at night for 40 passengers 
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at coach fare plus a modest occupancy charge. And the 
“Pioneer III,” the lightest, most economical and best 
riding of the ultra-lightweight equipment shown by 
the various builders this year. 

Interest on the part of our railroad customers in the 
purchase of new equipment is more intense right now 
than it has been in years, and it is reasonable to expect 
that important orders will be placed during 1957. With 
the wide variety of tools for the solution of passenger 
problems which we have developed, we feel confident 
that we have a distinct advantage over our competitors 
in this field. 


It is encouraging that our two main lines of endeavor, 
the production of automobile body components, wheels, 


.drums, brakes and chassis frames; and of railway pas-- 


senger cars and disc brakes, are continuing at a satis- 
factory rate, but to me, the most significant develop- 
ment during the year has been the continuing progress 
in.Our diversification program. 

This program has been developing slowly but steadily 
with no intention of growth for the sake of growth alone. 
Our long range plans are directed at increasing the 
company’s income and broadening the base of its activi- 


ties. We will not buy sales volume as such, but will 
seek out such diversification as we can finance and 
manage, 


The major step in this program was the acquisition 
of the Continental Diamond Fibre Division which. has 
been highly successful. Sales volume has been increased 
by approximately 20% since we assumed control and 
profits have made a _ substantial contribution to our 
over-all earnings. 

Further growth of our activities in the nuclear field 
Was accomplished by the establishment of the Nuclear 
Systems Division, which is the first commercial facility 
in the country able to fabricate radioisotopie sources 
in strengths up to 10,000 curies. As well as an established 
line of Gamma radiography equipment, Nuclear Sys- 
tems is now able to offer extremely strone sources for 
research studies on the effects of penetrating radiation 
on a wide variety of raw materials, products and proc- 
esses. With complete facilities for handling. and storing 
radioisotopes, we are prepared to function as a ware- 
housing operation and deliver from storage the radio- 
isotopes in the strengths required. A large number of 
industries, including food processing, rubber. chemical, 
petroleum, brewing, pharmaceutical and antibiotic, are 
potential customers. 

A new wholly-owned subsidiary, the Tatnall Meas- 
uring Systems Company, was recently created. Under 
the direction of Francis G. Tatnall, as Vice-President 
and General Manager, this company will develop new 
systems that will automatically combine the three func- 
tions of detecting, recording and correcting—the ele- 
ments of measuring for a broad variety of uses. 

Our activities in the sale of the defense material 
should also be considered as a nart of our diversification 
program. We have greatly expanded our production 
facilities for the manufacture of jet engine components, 
and are now delivering about $1,000,000 worth of fin- 
ished products monthly. We expect to improve this 
figure considerably during the coming year. 

Further diversification, in a different direction, in 
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That’s the year-end news from the 29 growing communities 
served by California Water Service Company. 


By the end of 1956 the Company was supplying 226,350 cus- 
tomers, and our stock and bond holders had invested a total of 
more than $69.5 million in pipes, pumps, wells, reservoirs and 
the other facilities necessary to do the job. 


Continued expansion for both 
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the aircraft field is contemplated. With the approach of 
the supersonic age in flight, it has become increasingly 
evident that materials and production methods currently 
used are reaching critical limitations. The extremely 
high temperatures to which aircraft will be subjected 
makes it necessary to develop structures than can with- 
stand such heat. In this respect, we believe that stain- 
less steel, among other alloys, has a logical place in 
planning. Our knowledge and experience, covering a 
25-year period, in the fabrication of stainless steel has 
great potential value in the construction of these planes, 
and we are making it available to the industry. 
Progress has aiso been achieved in our foreign opera- 
tions. To our list of 19 licensees in the automotive and 
railway passenger car fields in Europe and Australia 
we added two important rail car builders during the 
year. In Canada, where the market for our stainless 
steel passenger cars has been excellent in recent years, 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Ltd. will use 
our engineering and production methods to supply the 
market. In Brazil, where an order for 90 passenger Cars 
from the Santos-Jundiai Railroad of Sao Paulo has been 


received, we have signed a licensing agreement with 
Material Ferroviario S/A ‘“‘Mafersa. Thirty-four of 
these cars will be built here, and as “Mafersa” car 


building facilities are completed, the 56 remaining cars 
which will be partially built here will be finished in 
Brazil. 


E. F. BULLARD 
President, Stanolind Oil and Gas Company 

In most respects, 1957 should be a good year for the 
petroleum industry. Domestic demand for products 
should increase nearly 6% over 1956, and domestic pro- 
duction should rise slightly more than 6% as compared 
with the previous year. Drilling 
should also be up slightly, with 
something like 59,000 wells forecasi 
for the coming 12 months. 

This is indeed an optimistic pic- 
ture for an industry that has en- 
joyed. remarkable growth over the 
past decade. But in spite of these 
glowing predictions, the year 1957 
may well prove to be one of the 
industry's most difficult, from the 
standpoint of anticipated actions by 
the first session of the 85th Con- 
gress, and to a degree, by several 
of the state legislatures. 

A brief glance at some of the 

. topics almost certain to be con- 
sidered by Congress illustrates the point: Percentage 
depletion, natural gas, pre-merger notification, oil im- 
ports, and the measure to eliminate “good faith in meet- 
ing competition” as a defense against charges of price 
discrimination. All of these have serious import for the 
oil and gas industry, and several vitally aifect other 
businesses as well. 

Probably most important of these issues, insofar as 
oil and gas are concerned, is the need for 
legislation to solve the difficult problem posed py Fed- 
eral regulation of independent producers of natural gas. 
It will be recalled that a split decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court first placed independent producers under 
the regulatory authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in June of 1954, despite specific language to the 
contrary in the pertinent Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

Since the Court’s decision, efforts to regulate inde- 
pendent producers as though they were public utilities, 
including attempts to fix their prices under a standard 
utility rate-base cost-of-service formula, have created 
chaotic conditions both for the independent producers 
and the Federal Power Commission. 

Interminable delays have hampered development of 
new gas reserves, and have deferred completion of sales 
contract negotiations. Prolonged hearings have proved 
costly. Perhaps most importantly, the Commission’s con- 
tinuing efforts to expand the scope of its authority have 
been backed by the Courts almost without exception. 

This is a situation that can lead only to complete Fed- 
eral domination and control of the entire oil and gas 
industry if it is not checked. One need only look at the 
oil and gas experience of the Russians, the Mexicans 
and the Iranians to appreciate the deterrent effect of 
governmental control of such a hazardous enterprise. 

Government control will take another step forward 
if legislation is passed restricting imports of foreign 
crude and products. Temporarily, the Middle East sit- 
uation has eased the problems of imports, but there may 
be heavy pressures for legislation despite this temporary 
condition. It is true that unlimited and continually in- 
creasing imports place a heavy burden on domestic pro- 
ducers by causing them to carry a 
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er greater measure 
of surplus capacity than is warranted by the national 
security. Further, domestic exploration is discouraged, 
and our first line of defense, our own reserves of oil 
on this continent, may be jeopardized. Nonetheless, it 
is a situation that should be worked out by the indi- 
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vidual importing companies, without any 
vovernment legislative action. 

The pre-merger notification bill, which would require 
udvance notice to the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Conimission if a proposed merger i:- 
volved total g:sets of more than $10 million, would work 
an especial }grdship on oil and gas companies. In view 
of the tremei§ious capital requirements in this industry, 
a $10 million investment is easily built up. Any firm 
with assets of that magnitude could not acquire even 
the smallest of properties without first obtaining gov- 
crnment approval. This obviously places an effective 
roadblock in the wey of the flexibility of operations 
that are necessary to the continuing success of oil and 
eas exploration and production. 

These are but a few of the legislative problems with 
which we will probably be confronted in 1957, thus 
stamping this year as a more significant one from the 
standpoint of legislation than from that of operations. 
Closer government control of this industry will place 
upon it a stranglehold that can only result in its being 
less able to continue successfully its primary job o 
finding and producing the oil and gas vital to this na- 
tion's civilian economy and military security. That is a 
consideration which every thinkii.g citizen should take 
into account. 


necessity for 


JOHN J. BURKE 

Chairman, Metals Bank & Trust Co.,. Butte, Mont. 

It appears that the general outlook for Montana is 
vood, despite some soft spots. The Eastern part of the 
state has been very dry, and it was necessary to ship 
cattle out of that area very early last year. This could 
mean a restocking program. In the Western part of the 
state business has been very good, and in the state 
generally considerable construction has been going on. 
The need for increase power is recognized by private 
companies, and The Montana Power Company and Wash- 
ington Water Power Company are proceeding with con- 
struction of hydroelectric plants which will provide addi- 
tional power for the area. In the Butte district The Ana- 
conda Company is pushing ahead its construction pro- 
¥ram for greater development and increased capacity. 
The banking situation in the state is good, and there 
seems to be a steady demand for money. While the 
national situation seems to be clouded by international 
developments it is our hope t®at solutions may be found 
to the many problems involved which. would make the 
outlook good for the year 1957. 


THOMAS D. CABOT 
President, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


The rising. price of carbon black raw 


nraterial 


promises to be the most important single factor affecting 
the production of carbon black during 1957. The con- 
of this 


tinuation well-established trend will combine 
with a corresponding upward trend 
in labor costs. Since the industry’s 
product has traditionally been priced 
close to costs, any significant in- 
crease in the latter tends to find 
guick reflection in changing selling 
prices. More clearly than usual, it is 
necessary to appraise the difference 
between the domestic market in the 
United States and the demand for 
carbon black in the free world out- 
side of this country. Over 30% of 
the world consumption of carbon 
black takes place outside of our own 
borders and of that market over 50% 
is supplied from plants in this coun- 
try. This international character 
of carbon black has been brought 
clearly into focus by the unrest in the Middle East and 
the consequent reduction in oil supply. The damaging 
effects of the Suez Canal incident and its accompanying 
developments may be expected to affect carbon black 
demand in the free world outside of the United States in 
two ways. First, to the extent that industrial activity 
and national income are reduced, the market for carbon 
black will correspondingly decline. Secondly, the price 
of carbon black raw material as it rises will increase 
the problems of producers. The 1957 international trade 
in carbon black will almost surely be adversely affected. 

Midsummer expectations were that 1957 carbon black 
consumption in the free world outside of the United 
States would exceed the peak levels of 1955 and 1956. 
This expectation may not now be realized. In the United 
States, however, the economy promises to operate at a 
high level and carbon black consumption in 1957 should 
be greater than that in 1596 and it should equal if not 
exceed the previous peak of 1955. An important sus- 
taining factor should be the market for replacement tires 
and the important contribution to carbon black demand 
made by the highway program and its requirements for 
large numbers of truck and off-the-road. tires. 

The over-built condition of the carbon black industry 
in the United States has been increased by recent com- 
pletions. In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
oil furnace black plants, the only type now being 
constructed, are increasingly complex and much more 
expensive than the now-obsolescent channel black 
plants. The economic size and consequently the capital 
investment of a carbon black plant has increased very 
sharply in recent years. 

The supply of black reflecting the new capacity has 
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increased, and total industry stocks are in a rising trend 
which may continue in 1957. 

There can be little doubt that the industry will con- 
tinue to be under pressure for new grades of carbon 
black to meet the demands of the rubber industry as 
improved rubbers are introduced. The recent tendency 
has been for the newly-developed blacks to move in 
the direction of lower yields and, consequently, higher 
costs. The experience of 1957 should prove no 
exception. 


G. B. BURRUS 
President, Peoples Drugstores, Inc. 

The year 1956 showed a sales increase of approxi- 
mately 7°7. A large portion of this increase came from 
new and larger stores opened during the year. New lines 
ot merchandise were also introduced in the Chain 
Drug Store field. 

Inventories reached a new high, due to the new and 
larger stores—as well as the introduction of new items. 
Merchandise was in ample supply. 

The cost of doing business has continued to rise. All 
phases of operation are being carefully studied in an 
attempt to reduce the operating cost per dollar of sales. 
Simplified methods and procedures must be developed. 

Greater competition will keep retail prices at a low 
level, with smaller profits from each sale. 

Our expansion program of new and larger stores, 
principally in newly-developed Shopping Centers, will 
continue. These new outlets will produce added sales 
in 1957. We believe that as the business continues to 
improve, the older stores can hold their present volume. 
Our warehouse facilities are being expanded and mod- 
ernized to handle this increased volume. 

Larger amounts of cash for working capital will be 
needed to complete this expansion program and to make 
the accelerated Federal Income Tax payments. 

The selection of new and profitable locations becomes 
increasingly hazardous as the population continues to 
move and new Shopping Centers develop. 

We believe 1957 will produce a record sales voiume. 
We also feel that the cost of doing business will con- 
tinue to rise. 

Aggressive merchandising,. self-service, simplified op- 
erations and improved service to the customer appear 
to be the only answer to a su@cessful operation in the 
year ahead. 


CLEMENT C. CADITZ 
President, Northern Metal Products Co. 
A contract metal fabricator who knows his costs—and 
deals with customers who know 
their costs—will probably find 1957 
to ke a busy and productive year. 

Nineteen fifty-seven will be a 
competitive period — but that’s no 
different than any other year for a 
Constant Stamper. 

The stamping industry as a whole 
has a job to do in 1957. That job 
is to sell industry on the cost saving 
aspects of buying stampings rather 
than “making” them in their own 
in-plant departments — which are 
not competitively equipped or moti- 
vated. 





Clement C. Caditz 


A. E. CARLSON 
President, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


Present indications point toward 
a continuation of a high level of bus- 
iness activity throughout 1957. but 
with lower profit margins. I look 
for a tight money market early in 
1957 with some slight easing toward 
the end of the vear. Under these 
conditions, it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for companies to in- 
augurate and to finance expansion 
programs. Faced with lower profit 
margins, an increasing number ot 
companies will examine their inter- 
nal costs. This shoud help to stimu- 
late the sale of Comptometer prod- 
ucts which serve to lower office costs 
and speed the flow of work. 





GEORGE S. CASE, JR. 


President, The Lamson & Sessions Co. 


Last year contained no great surprises. Automobile 
production and housing starts fell off, but other activities 
counterbalanced these drops, so business activity on the 
overall was high. 

This year looks about the same although the inter- 
national outlook is stormier than it has been for some 
time. Tax adjustment would appear to be impossible. 
Our company is anticipating a slightly better volume of 
business, still further increases in competitive pressures 
from both domestic and foreign sources, and continued 
improvement in our operating efficiency. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co. will be completing the 
last phase of a long range modernization program when 
it moves, this Spring, into a new 500,000 square foot 
Cleveland factory which will combine the operations 
of its present two plants in that city. Steady improve- 
ment in operating efficiency is the only answer, we can 
see, to the wage-price squeeze on profits. 

A drop in business activity late in 1957 or 1958 would 
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not surprise us. Nevertheless, we feel that, despite some 
temporary setbacks, the long range outlook is for in- 
creased business volume and a higner standard of living 
for the whole free world. Increased compeiition, the 
wage-price squeeze and taxes will make profits harder 
to realize in the years ahead, but they wil: be there for 
alert managements. 


WARD M. CANADAY 
President. The Overland Corporation 


The prospect for business in 1957 seems to hold up 
well but I am impressed with the fact that expansion 
all over the world is creating a shortage of money in 
nearly every country. It seems to me this must tend 
toward a higher cost of money and a resulting decline in 
the rate of expansion. 

In view of the fact that expansion of demand in almost 
every field has resulted in great pressures on extension 
of credit, it seems reasonable to suppose that the coming 
year wiil see a tendency toward further tightness of 
credit and a leveling otf of expansion in sonie tielas. 


HAL N. CARR 
President, North Central Airlines, Inc. 


The scheduled airline industry as a whole experienced 
a 12 to 15° increase in commercial revenues in 1956, a 
gain brought about by increased tlight service and con- 
tinuelly growing public acceptance of air travel. 

The industry has every reason to 
believe that 1957 will be an even 
better vear than 1956. Many impor- 
tant routes were awarded recently 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
additional extensions will be granted 
this year. The nation’s 13 local serv- 
ice airlines will continue to penetrate 
new travel markets. The airlines 
will introduce faster and larger flight 
equipment. Technical developments 
will improve operational reliability, 
and reservations and ticketing inno- 
vations will resu!t in better passen- 
ger service. These factors, coupled 
with the ever-growing popularity of 
travel by air, will result in record 
commercial revenues for America’s 
airline industry this year. The local service airline in- 
dustry achieved a somewhat greater gain than @d the 
trunklines. The commercial 
revenues was 22°7. 


Hal N. Carr 


local airlines’ increase in 
This should be a particularly good year for the locals. 
They look forward to improvements in present route 
structure, considerable system expansion and additional 
equipment. The eifects of recent permanent certifica- 
tion will be felt more this year than in 1956. Smaller 
cities are developing their airports and terminal facilities 
to improve flight, reliability and passenger service. 
— 
In 1956 North Central Airlines’ passenger business in- 
creased 28°. to a total of 549,653 passengers carried, 
while flight service was increased 22°. Commercial rev- 
enues rose from $5,300,000 in 1955 to $6,500,000 in 1956. 
North Central's leadership in the local airline field 
(first in passengers, and air volume) 
was achieved primarily by intensive flight scheduling. 
This vear. however, the company expects substantial im- 
provements to its route pattern, extensive expansion ol 
its six-state system, and additional flight equipment. It 
also plans to further increase flight scheduling over 
present routes. North Central anticipates 1957 commer- 
cial revenues will exceed $8,500,000 and that it will again 
establish new records for the local airline industry in 
traffic and 


air express mail 


revenues. 


JOHN W. CARPENTER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Southland Life Insurance Company 
When 1957 is history, the record will show another 
year of prosperity and advancement by the insurance 


industry. Some of the reasons that 
this will prove true are: 

(1) The general economy is very 
healthy. 

(2) There is a great and increas- 
ing demand for insurance and the 


market is far from being saturated. 
The insurance industry provides a 
service to humanity which certainly 
equals and perhaps exceeds that of 
any other industry. Every day, more 
people are becoming conscious ol 
their need for adequate insurance 
protection, and recognizing the con- 
tribution it makes to the happiness 
and security of their families. It is 
a fundamental need: therefore, there 
will be an expanding demand for in- 
surance. 
an increase in the number of prospects for insurance, as 
well as other Employment is 
high; incomes are rising, and most important, the num- 
ber of families in the middle income (all 


John W. Carpenter 


Our population is increasing, which also means 


for goods and services. 


good 


group 
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prospects for incre 
rapidly. 

(3) The princival factors 
and long-term suecess of companies in the insuranec 
industry are row favorable. Mortality experience, «uc 
to almost daily advancements in the tields of medicine, 
science and health, is favorable. The yield earned on 
investments, due to generally higher interest rates, is 
rising. Expenses are basically conservative and under 
control, Exceptions, which cannot be controlled, are 
increases due to general inilation and those due to in- 
creased taxes. We have been, and are operating now in 
a favorable investment climate, which means that invest- 
ment losses are practically nonexistent. 

(4) The industry is in excellent financial condition. 
Most companies are prudently and conservatively man- 
aged. Regulation of the industry is efficient and ade- 
quate. In other words, the insurance industry is gener- 
ally very healthy, and ready and able to continue moving 
forward. 


ased insurance coverage) is expanding 


involved in the immediate 


As to the general business conditions for 1957. the out- 

look is for one of our best years. 
There will be a continuation of plant expansion and 
Investment by corporations. The steel, automobile and 
petroleum industries, all good business barometers. will 
lead the way. Government spending, from Federal to 
local levels, will increase for many purposes. Defense 
spending, and spending for new and better facilities such 
as roads, schools, power plants and water and sewer 
systems will remain high. Farm income should continue 
its recovery. There is an excellent prospect for near 
full employment for the year, which means that people 
will have money to buy. 

Two factors to watch which might influence the 1957 
business outlook are growing competition and resulting 
narrowing profit margins, and the availability of capital. 
If inoney is not available for sound projects at a reason- 
able interest cost, the result will be a cancellation of 
some plans for expansion and the adoption of a more 
cautious attitude. 


EDWARD J. CAUGHLIN 
President, American Insulator Corporation 

The Plastics Industry is growing and gradually ex- 
panding in order to take care of the new developments 
which require parts produced from plastic materials. The 
large chemical companies, which are the producers of 
piastic resins and compounds, have 
increased their facilities in order to 
meet the demands made upon them 
for more of their products. Many 
millions of dollars are invested in 
continued research and development 
that has produced new plastic ma- 
terials and their costs have been re- 
duced either through automatic 
operations or entirely new manufac- 
turing procedures. Automation will 
have some beneficial effect on the 
manufacture of plastic molded parts, 
but its progress will be slow. This 
is due to the increased complexity 
of the molded parts and also to the 
greater urge to include metal parts 
in the final molded part. The fabrica- 
tors and custom molders who use the plastic materials 
will be handicapped somewhat in their expansion pro- 
gram, because of the tight money market brought about 
by the action of the Federal Reserve Board in raising 
interest rates. 


Edward J. Caughlin 


About this time of the year, it is customary to make 
a forecast as to the progress which can be expected 
during the coming year. I feel we may look forward to 
another year of uninterrupted progress and growth. 
Greater sales can be expected because of the activity 
in the automotive industry, greater production of elec- 


trical appliances and to the continued growth of the 
electrical industry as a whole. Tne expansion of the 
television, radio and air conditioning industries will 


also require increased volume of plastic materials. In 
addition, we are experiencing a rapid growth in popu- 
lation, together with a very optimistic outlook by busi- 
ness in general, which will create larger demands for 
plastic materials. 

The Plastic Industry is highly competitive, resulting 
earning ratio: however, during the past six 
months, some minor price adjustments have been made 
in the industry which were helpful. This condition of 
high competition is expected to continue; failures 
likely to increase because some companies do not have 
adequate cost systems or controls and are faced with 
limited working capital. Credit will be tighter 
interest rates will, very likely, remain the same through- 
out the year. Profits, which have never been excessive 
in the industry, will remain about the same as in the 
past. We are, however, faced with a period of rising 
costs with selling prices below the general price level 
of other industries. 

In conclusion, I believe that the industry will experi- 
ence an 10% in but it will 
be necessary to do some very intensive selling in order 


in low 


are 


and 


increase of about its sales, 


to accomplish this goal. Our company and our industry 
has just completed a satisfactory year, and we are very 
optimistic regarding our future in the Plastic Industry 
whose growth is unlimited. 










GORDON H. CHAMBERS 


Chairman of the Board, Foote Mineral Company 
Foote Mineral Company operates six plants, producing 
minerals, chemicals, metals and alloys. Our products are 
sold primarily to the steel, chemical, petroleum and 
ceramic industries and to the Government. These con- 
sumers generally predict a high de- 

gree of business activity in 1957. 
There is every indication that 1957 
will again establish record sales for 
our growing company. While we 
anticipate increased sales for a num- 
ber of products in the fields of met- 
als, chemicals and minerals, by far 


the most promising materials are 
lithium chemicals and electrolytic 
manganese. 


Rapidly developing uses for lith- 
ium—the metal and its salts— indi- 
cate that we can expect a continual 
growth of lithium markets. Among 
the newest uses are high energy 
fuels and rocket propellants, while 
we feel that there exist interesting 
prospects in the exciting field of nuclear energy. Use 
of lithium as a catalyst in organic synthesis is already 
established, and 1957 should see increased interest in 
this promising field. 

Electrolytic manganese metal use has also increased 
rapidly and we can foresee further growth of this prod- 
uct. As the new high-manganese stainless steels increase 
in popularity, use of electrolytic manganése is expected 
to exceed current industry capacity during 1957. For 
this reason, a substantial increase in production capacity 
of our manganese metal plants has been undertaken. 

Newly developed alloys, both ferrous and non-ferrous, 
will begin to contribute to manganese metal growth in 
1957, and these offer great promise for a larger and more 
diversified market for this metal. In general, we feel 
that, as our technology improves, there will be no lack 
of markets for manganese and certain other purer metals. 
We expect 1957 to coniirm this optimism, and we are 
backing our optimism with substantially larger capital 
expenditures than we made in 1956. 


PAUL F. CLARK, C.L.U. 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
If we were searching for a single word which would 


Gordon H. Chambers 


best seive to characteriz2 the history of our national 
economy, and especially the history of American life 
insurance, or to describe the pericd in which we are 


living, our choice would, I believe, in- 
evitably tall upon the word “growth.” 

A year ago it was apparent that 
(in terms of Gross National Product) 
we were at the threshold of a $400 
billion eeconomy — a figure that 
would have been regarded as astro- 
nomical not so many years ago. But 
that level was in fact surpassed in 
1956. Moreover, it was surpassed 
notwithstanding correction of excess 
in some industries. excess of a kind 
which typically develons as resources 
of manpower and equipment are 
strained to reach or even exceed 
capacity operation. When the records 
are in for 1957, it is probable that 
the level of Gross National Product 
attained for the year as a whole will exceed that of 1956, 
despite continuing adjustments here and there in the 
economy. Since contemporary growth is fundamentally 
sound, such adjustments would only be temporary and 
afford opportunities to plan boldly. 

While it is true that the growth registered in G.N.P. 
in recent years represents substantially increased physi- 
cal volume of goods and services, approximately half of 
the increase in 1956 is estimated to reflect price change. 
During a period of practicable full employment, there- 
fore, the resolute determination of our monetary authori- 
tics to discourage excessive expansion of credit can only 
be regarded as in the broad general interest. However 
sincere the intentions, advocacy of cheap money under 
any and all circumstances can hardly be considered 
sound economic statesmanship. 





Paul F. Clark 


Whether measured by new sales of life insurance or 
by increase of life insurance in force or by the total of 
benefits paid to policy owners, American life insurance 
has just experienced its grziatest year. At the end of 
1956, more people enjoyed more life insurance protection 
than ever before and the accumulated and invested 
assets on which their insurance is based reached a new 
high in amount. The rate of return earned thereon con- 
tinued to rise (and promises to rise further in 1957)—a 
factor which operates ito reduce the cost of insurance to 
the nation’s more than 100 million policy owners. 


It is axiomatic that any reasoned estimate of the future 
market for life insurance rests primarily upon (1) the 
number of people; and (2) individual incomes. Expan- 
sion stemming from an increase in population might 
perhaps be termed “widening” and that arising from 
larger incomes “deepening” of life insurance coverage. 
There can be no doubt that life insurance coverage will 
both widen and deepen over coming years. The great 
upsurge in population will continue apace. To mention 
only onc contributing factor, another bumper baby crop 
in excess of four million is expected in 1957. Individual 
incomes after taxes or what the government statisticians 
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R. CARL CHANDLER 


hairman of the Board, Standard Packaging Corporation 


While consumer buying power in 1957 may not ris 
far above 1956, packaging and other convenience indus 
tries are still riding an upward trend. Both the home 

aker, and the industries that cater to her needs, will 
continue to seek tne greater con- 
venience, time-saving and efficiency. 
provided by modern packaging ad- 
vances Packaging is also a_ basic 
element in the success of supermar- 
kets and other self-service distribu- 
tion operations, and the continuing 
increases in the cost of labor, the 
shopping habits developed by the 
automcbile and other factors will 
continue to force the growth of these 
methods of distribution in the fore- 


seeable future. 
Speaking for our ov 
1 leader in flexible vacuum packag- 
ing of foods and many other prod- 
ucts, we plan to expand despite keen 
competition, because the very inten- 
sity of competition places a premium on 


company as 





im- 


technical 
vovements and research advances which we emphasize. 


Our other divisions will also benefit from these and 
ther trends such as the anticipated population growth 
»%§ 2'5 million in the coming 12 months and the changes 
in ege distribution of the population, which will mean 
i larger number of youngsters in the 10- to 17-year age 


group. Teen-agers offer a greater market for ice cream 
»yackaged in our liquid-tight containers, for example. 
More children mean more milk drinking that benefits 
yur paper and aluminum milk bottle closures. More 


“hildren in these days of household help shortages also 
lead the housewife to depend more and more on con- 
venience items in the home, such as our paper plates. 

For us, that also means greater sales for our Missiquoi 
Division which supplies paperboard for our plates and 
yther products. Thus, even though it is predicted that 
iisposable personal income will be only about 4% higher 
in the first half of 1957 and about equal with 1956 in 
he second half, trend-riding industries such as ours 
should be able to look forward to growth if they con- 
‘inue to make technical advances and take advantage of 
selling opportunities. 


DUNLAP C. CLARK 
Vice Chairman of the Board, 
Central Valley National Bank, Oakland, Calif. 
Another year of marked jwrosperity and progress 
“pears to be in store for Oakland and Alameda County 
ie 1957. 
Conservatively 


stick to the 
1956 returns that are available at 
this time, continued prosperity and 
progress at or near the level of 1956 


applying the measuring 


can confidently be predicted. This 
forecast in itself is a tribute to 
the health of the economy for the 


backlog of industrial projects which 
have already selected this area and 
blveprinted commercial building 
appears sufficient to offset any im- 


pact that may result from the ex- 
pected nationwide slackening off of 
residential construction due to the 
money market. 

While the final figures will not 





be in for another month, the Metro- 
politan Oakland Area ledger for 
1956 will show the following high- 
ights: All-time records in industrial development with 
miore than $55,006,000 in new plants and expansions, and 
+ $12,000,000 increase in the manufacturing payroll in 
omparison to $21,252,000 in investment and a $6,206,400 
»90st in the payroll in 1955; total employment in excess 

315,060 and an aggregate payroll of more than 
> 1 ,000,000,000. 

Population at 870,000 to further strengthen Alameda’s 
position as the State’s second most populous county. 
Auto registrations are at 340,000 and $7,500,000,000 in 
bank debits are reported by the Oakland Clearing House 
Association. 


Dunlap C. Clark 


Major projects slated to get underway in Oakland in 
(957 include; extensive new construction and moderniza- 
tion in the Urban Renewal Program, the first section of 
tne $39,000,060 MacArthur Freeway, expanded to serve 
tae City and the County, the $40,000,000 world head- 
juarters of the Kaiser Companies, the fill and largest 


phase of the $15,000,000 Metropolitan Oakland Inter- 
national Airport expansion program, $10,000,000 in 
ublic school projects under the four year $40,000,000 


— 


rogram, a $4,000,000 State building, plus a number of 
ther multi-million dollar projects in the publie con- 
cruction field. 

The Alameda County upswing will be sparked by 
major industrial developments in new plants and expan- 
sions, and $8,000,000 in 
construction. 


state highway and freeway 





CLEMENTS 


President, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


GEORGE L. 


iins should chalk up another sales record 
ts also appear favorable for an increase 
though in this area prediction is necessarily 
The expectation of a rise in disposable per- 


food chi 
in 1957. Prospec 
in protits, 


hazardous 


sunai 1ncome les behind the expected 

! food chain sales. Most ana- 
lvets of economic trends agree that 
1957 will see another forward move 
in over-all economic activity, bol- 
stered bv rising government demand, 
a continued high level of business 
capital expenditures and a revival in 
the automobile industry, which went 
through a period of readjustment in 
1956. The rising trend of consumer 
income should be given an added 
boost by the automatic wage in- 


creases incorporated in contracts cov- 
ering 5,000,000 workers, as estimated 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
‘In recent vears, consumer expendi- 
tures on food have consistently rep- 
resented approximately 25% of disposable personal in- 





George L. Clements 


come. This stable share of a steadily rising income has 
been secured in the face of moderately falling food 
prices. There appears every reasa@mj to expect food ex- 


penditures to continue to secure 25% or more of dispos- 
able income in 1957. This share lies midway between 
the 23% average for the prewar years, 1935-39, and the 
postwar high of 27% in 1947. after wartime controls had 
been removed and durable goods were still scarce. 

Food chain sales have been increasing more rapidly 
than disposable income or total expenditures on food. 
For example, from 1951 to 1956, disposable income in- 
creased by approximately 27% while food chain sales 
showed a comparable gain of 43%. There would seem to 
be reom for this above-average growth to continue in 
the vears ahead since the chains still account for only 
40°, of grocery store sales and about 33% of the sales of 
all food stores, 

A number of factors lie behind the tendency of chain 
food sales to outdistance the growth of disposable in- 
come. One is the willingness and ability of the chains 
to supply modern retail facilities of the supermarket 
type, with parking lots, air conditioning, refrigerated 
space for frozen and other perishable foods, and expen- 
sive equipment needed for efficient, low-cost operations. 
These facilities are demanded bv today’s homemakers 
to furnish them with a growing variety of foods, particu- 
larly of the types which reduce the drudgery of food 
preparation in the home. 

A second factor in the growth of the chains’ volume 
is the rise in nonfood lines. These now represent close 
to 15% of an average food store’s volume. There should 
be room for additional growth since the food chains still 
handle only minor fractions of most convenience nonfood 
items having rapid turnover. 

This year, sales volume is likely to be supported by 
relatively firm food prices, though no sharp rise is an- 


ticipated. funplies will remain ample and will make 
possible attractive values for consumers. However, the 
long and painful postwar adjustment of farm product 


prices shows signs of having bottomed out, as we are 
now beginning to make inroads on the surpluses in basic 
crops accumulated in prior vears. 

All evidence thus points to a continuation of the fac- 
tors leading to growth in the volume of food chains, both 
in absolute terms and relative to disposable income. It 
disposable income should rise about 5% -6% from 1956 to 
1957, which seems to be a typical expectation, food chain 
sales might be expected to rise by from 7% to 8%. 

With respect to profits, in 1956 we saw-an intensifica- 
tion of competition in the retail food industry. This was 
reflected in promotion devices which at times bordered 
on the bizarre as well as the spectacular. Apvarently 
some markets were constructed without the careful re- 
search of the market which prudence usually dictates. 
With this experience behind us, and with tight money 
making necessary a careful scrutiny of all proposed new 
projects, I look for some easing of the more frenzied 
aspects of competitive practices in 1957. Consequently. 
there is a good chance that profits as well as volume will 
increase in 1957. 


JOHN M. COATES 
President, Masonite Corporation 

Masonite Corporation looks to 1957 as another year in 
which to forge ahead making its product, Presdwood, an 
indispensable building material at every level of con- 
struction and in a myriad of industries. Through its di- 
versitied markets, which range from 
transportation to toys, furniture to 
die stock, houses to sunermarket 
counters, the company anticipates a 
continued high level of sales. 

Our confidence in the immediate 
future may best be demonstrated bv 
the decision of Masonite’s board of 
directors to make a capital outlay 
of approximately $17,500,000 in its 
plants’ facilities over a three-year 
period. Capital expenditures in 1957 
will amount to some $4.000.0°0. 

Construction of a fifth unit at our 
Laurel, Miss., plant which will add 
some 25% to the productive canacity 
there, was started in 1956. Canacity 
of the plant at Ukiah, Calif., will be 
increased by the addition of presses. In 1957, the West 
Coast plant will be producing coated boards for the first 
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time, following the completion of a special coating mill 
late in 1956 

A strengthened sales program for 1957 assures even 
greater sales of ““Peg-Board” panels and fixtures. This 


follows Masonite Corporation’s purchase of 
3utler Mfg. Co., originator of the product. 

We look forward with great confidence to an excellent 
year in sales both for the corporation and its theusands 
of lumber dealers, who are backed by an unparatieted 
preégram of company support through sales engineering, 
advertising, sales aids and publicity. 


MURRAY COHEN 
Chairman of the Board, Consolidated Laundries Corp. 
The linen suppiy industry should have its best year in 


the B. B. 


1957. 1 estimate that total industry sales will be up 8% 
to 10% over the approximate $375 million in volume 
done in 1956. A major part of our growth may be at- 


tributed to the increased use of in- 
dustrial uniforms. Employers, from 
those running one-man businesses to 
those employing many thousands of 
people, are realizing in ever-in- 
creasing numbers that it is much 
more economical to rent uniforms 
for their workers from linen sup- 
pliers than to go to the trouble of 
cleening and repairing uniforms they 
themselves purchase. 

An employee’s appearance is of 
twotold importance to a company: 

(1) If an emplovee comes into con- 
tact with the public, a smartly tai- 
lored and eye-catching uniform with 
the company’s name. emblazoned 
across the back is a “walking bill- 
board” for the firm; and (2) Clean and attractive work 
uniforms furnished at no extra cost to employees are 
a definite “plus” morale factor for them. 

In addition to the increased rental of work uniforms, 
rental of table linens to restaurants and of towels to bar- 
ber shops, beauty parlors and office buildings has in- 
creased every year and should again follow this trend 
in 1957. 

The increased tendency on the part of many large in- 
stitutions and establishments to close down their own 
laundry facilities in favor of renting linen requirements 
will be accelerated in the next 12 months. As additional 
hotels. hospitals and such make impartial cost estimates 
of their self-laundering expenses involving higher labor 
rates and more expensive equipment, they will find it is 
far more economical to rent linen supplies than to proc- 
ess their own. 

Home linen rental to housewives is also increasing at 
a fantastic pace and should continue to expand during 
the coming year. 


PETER COLEFAX 

President, American Potash & Chemical Corporation 

The growth of our national economy as a whole in 
1957 is not expected to equal the rapid pace of 1956, 
and there are some indications that the trend of indus- 
trial output may not continue upward. Certain restrain- 
ing influences on business generally, 
including high interest rates,.can be 
expected to slow — perhaps to a 
healthy extent—the rate of growth 
of our economy. There is, however, 
strong public confidence, bolstered 
by a high level of employment and 
consumer income. 

The long-range outlook for the 
chemical industry is favorable and it 
is to be expected that it will expand 
at a rate in excess of the average 





lNiurray Cohen 


for all industry. During the past 
quarter of a century, the chemical 


industry has shown an impressive 
growth curve, having expanded an 
averege of 10% per year, compared 
to an over-all industry average of 
3% per year. 

Mv reasons for optimism in the chemical industry are 
twofold. First, there is.a healthy demand for basic 
chemicals in many fundamental industries and, at the 
same time, a strong growth trend among the principal 
companies using these chemicals. Second, the many 
intriguing new products emerging from the vigorous re- 
search programs of chemical prcducers not only ‘are 
increasing consumption in present markets but are, in 
many cases, creating entirely new markets. In addition 
to new commercial uses, governmental requirements are 
opening up new markets for many products previously 
consumed only commercially. Worth particular mention 


Colefax 


Pe.er 


is the great promise of chemicals in the missile and 
rocket propellant ficlds. 
More than $300,C00,000 is spent each year by the 


chemical industry in privately financed research proj- 
ects. This amounts to about 3% of net sales. American 
Potash & Chemical Corporation has gone further with 
a research budget amounting to 342% of the company’s 
net sales. 

Our research program was intensified in 1953 with 
the opening of a new research laboratory at Whittier, 
Calif... to augment the company’s research program at 
the main plant at Trona, Calif. Laboratory space at the 
Whittier facility recently was doubled, while substantial 
expansions have been made of research laboratories at 
our Henderson, Nev., electro-chemicals plant and at 
the Los Angeles plant. 

Studies have centered primarily around the ungrading 
—or added processing—of boron, lithium and bromine, 
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inasmuch as all of these are among the basic chemicals 
produced at our Trona, Calif. plant. 

It is difficult to be other than optimistic about the 
long-range prospects for the cognical industry. 


JOHN H. CONNELLY 
President, Southwest Airways Company 


Southwest Airways serves a 36-city system in Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon and has applications pend- 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics Board for route ex- 
tensions into Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Washington. For 
957, we anticipate a 25% increase in passenger revenue, 
in amount equal to the airline’s experienced growth in 
1955 and 1956. 

Factors contributing to the record growth of South- 
vest’s traffic in 1955 and 1956, were the introduction 
9y the airline of a fleet of modern, Z80 mile per hour 
Vartinliners; the inauguration for the first time of low- 
‘ost coach service in local air transporcvation; and the 
‘ontinued, rapid population increase and _ industrial 
jdevelopment of California. Southwest serves 11 miliion 
of California’s 13 million population, and this market is 
-xpanding at the rate of approximately 1,400 new resi- 
dents per day. The decentralization of aefense industries 
‘nd expanding resort at¢ractions are additional factors 
-ontributing to growth of the airline. 

In the near future, we hope to announce the purchase 
of new turbojet airplanes to replace our present DC-3’s. 
Southwest's present fleet consists of seven 44-passenger 

lartinliners and 11 28-passenger Douglas DC-3 air- 
dlanes. 


JAMES D. COONEY 
President, Wilson & Co., Inc. 

This year may mark the end, temporarily at least, to 
ive consecutive years of expanding meat output that 
culminated last year in a record-breaking production of 
bout 28 billion pounds. The 28% increase in procuction 
during this five-year period provided 
each consumer with 28 more pounds 
of meat in 1956 than in 1951, and 
last year’s consumption level. ot 
about 164 pounds per person repre- 
sented an all-time high. 

However, the 1957 volume of meat 
and meat prvducts is likely to be 
only moderately under last year’s 
record output possibly 2 or 3%. 
Most of this reduction will be in 
pork, and confined to the first half 
of the year. 

A conbination of smaller meat sup- 
plies and a= coniinued | sustained 
demand during the next few months 
shou'd maintain livestock prices, 
especially hog’ prices, somewhat 
above year-earlier levels. This development will help 
srovide the compensatory livestock needed to 
encourage adequate livestock production, and 
-ontinued liberal supplies of raw material for the future. 

Likewise, the consumer, who may pay a moderately 
1igher price for meat than a year ago over the next 
ew months, will be compensated by the added likelihood 
»f future large meat supplies. In any event, the increase 
n retail year that ultimately 
naterialize will probably be minor viewed in 
oerspective of the past five years—when a 17% decline 
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prices 
assure 


meat prices this may 


when 


in meat prices occurred. 

The two key ingredients conducive to favorable opera- 
ions in the meat packing industry are adequate supplies 
»f raw materials and a sustained high level of consumer 
incomes. In both of 
avorable and 
srofitable operations. 

In 1957 we anticipate a continuation of extensive plant 


these areas the outlook appears 


should present ample opportunity for 


nodernization, and improved merchandising througnout 
he industry. We also expect most segments of the 
industry will continue to give a great deal of attention 
o foods which that is, 
‘consumer packaged meat and meat products of superior 
guality that can be stored 
‘eadily in the home, and prepared quickly and easily in 
he kitchen. 

As the industry continues to meet the rapidly grow- 
ng consumer demand for this type of food an increasing 
amount of work is transferred from the retail market 
and kitchen to the processing plant. 


have “built-in” convenience: 


purchased conveniently, 


These packaged 
oods tend to broaden and stabilize the demand for meat, 
educe its perishability, and eliminate fabricating waste. 
These new products widen the market for the livestock 
sxroducer, with increased stability aiding him in making 
still further progress toward leveling out the uneconomic 
oneaks and valleys of livestock production. 

Minimizing the fluctuations in 
‘esult in a more 


meat suvplies should 


satisfactory market for producers, 
29ermit better planning and more orderly operations i: 
srocessing establishments, and give the consumer a more 
uniform quantity of quality meat throughout the year. 
Prospects are bright concerning the ability of the live- 
tock ana meat industry to make consistent progress in 
this area. 
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KIRKE W. CONNOR 
President, Micromatic Hone Corporation 


The outlook for the machine tool industry is good 
for. the coming year. There are many plants that need 
new machines to replace obsolete equipment that is 
costly to maintain and is not capable of producing either 
the quality or quantity of work re- 
quirea in today’s competitive mar- 
ket. There is a large sales potential 
in the many new developments in 
machining techniques and equipment 
that has not yet been fully rea?tzed. 
These are growing markets that pre- 
sent a real challenge to the machine 
tool manufacturer and his sales or- 
ganization. 

Aucomation is a rapidly changing, 
growing field that will continue to 
create both new markets and new 
problems. New automatic equipment 
has required a great deal of engi- 
neering time both in the design de- 
partment and in the field engineer- 
ing section. Many plants have not 
had trained@ personne! capable of operating and main- 
taining the new, more complicated equipment. Often 
the burden has been on the machine tool manufacturer 
to do the training, and to keep the equipment in opera- 
tion during the training period. This has taxed his 
facilities and added to his operating costs. 

Material and labor costs have been rising: yet, with 
competition becoming Keener, rt is not always practical 
to pass on all of the added cost to the purchaser of the 
equipment. 

These factors, plus the extended time that their capital 
is tied up in inventories during design, manufacturing 
and setup of the automated equipment, has burdened 
the financial structure of many machine tool builders. 

However, these problems are being met and will be 
solved. We can expect to see many changes take place 
in all phases of the business. New markets must be 
explored: one such is in the small plants that have been 
neglected, to a great extent, during the period in which 
automatic equipment for the large plants has taken up 
most of the engineering, time. These small plants, that 
can not use fully-automatic machines, need new equip- 
ment designed to their requirements, that is both flex- 
ible and productive. 

The organizations that will continue to prosper will 
be those in a position to take advantage of these changes. 
There is always a need for more and better machine 
tools throughout the world especially in today’s 
swift pace oi evolution. 


A. W. CONOVER 
President, Equitable Gas Company 

Predicting the future of the natural gas industry for 
1957 is a pieasing assignment to me because I have the 
feeling that this will be the most profitable year in our 
long history. Fine leadership, research and aggressive 
sales policies have been the deter- 
mining factors in the gas industry’s 
progress since World War II to a 
$16 billion industry the nation’s 
sixth largest. 

Basic to all estimation, are the 
proved recoverable natural gas re- 
serves in the United States, which 
in 1956 totaled, 223.7 trillion cubic 
feet, an increase of 12 trillion over 
reserves of 1955. The figure is 
increasing every year. 

Engineering will also play a large 
role in our suceess. Modern research 
has produced exciting innovations 
such as: automatic top-burner heat 
controls on our ranges. Tell a house- 
wife that she can now have the same 
precise automatically-controlled heat on the top burners 
that she has been enjoying in oven cooking, and you 
have a real selling point. The gas-fired incinerator fo) 
home use, as a result of intensive research, will now 
meet the most rigid stipulations of city ordinances which 
have heretofore hampered sales in certain areas. 

Year-round gas air conditioning will come into its 
own in 1957. Mechanical units, which previously had a 
clear field in this area, will come in for stiffer competi- 
tion as more and more new homes are equipped with 
gas-fired air conditioners. A considerable amount of 
money is being spent in continual research On gas air 
conditioners, many new models of which will be ready 
for the market late in 1957. 

The by-products of natural gas offer another lucrative 
field for expansion of the industry. For example, ou 
own Equitable Gas Company will begin operations of 
its new hydrccarbon plant in Maytown, Kentucky, in 
March. Ethane concentrates extracted from the gas wil! 
be sold to the chemical industry for the production of 
modern synthetics, such as dyes and plastics. 

The general picture of the industry, lo me, is a very 
optimistic one. I can see an expansion of more than 
$1 billion in 1957. Much of this will be in capital im- 
provement, since our industry must invest more per 
customer dollar than perhaps any other, The gas indus- 
try is a good tax-paying corporate citizen; a very vital 
part of the American free-enterprise system, supplying 
some 25% of the nation’s energy requirements. 
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It is my firm conviction that, with the growing unity 
and spirit of cooperation in the industry between pro- 
ducer, pipeliner and distributor, we _ shall 
heights in sales, customers, and expansion in 
year, 


attain new 


the coming 








GEORGE H. COPPERS 


President, National Biscuit Company 


The outlook for the food business in 1957 is a very 
encouraging one. All of the favorable factors, includins 
a growing population, high employment and high con.- 
sumer purchasing power, which brought us a good yes 
in 1956 are still prevalent. We sees 
no reason for any abrupt decline iz 
the generally good business condi-- 
tions currently enjoyed throughout 
most of the country. 

Sales of food and grocery produc*. 
reached a record $70 billion in 1956 
and we expect this figure to go even 


Mey 


higher in 1957. Our own sale; 
topped $400 million for the firs* 


time in our history this past yer" 
and we believe we can improve ou 
that during the coming 12 months. 

In addition to steadily increasing 
sales, National Biscuit Company e 
pects marked improvement in ifs 
profits picture. A number of lon# 
range projects with which we ha 
been concerned for several years have reached the poin? 
where we may reasonably expect a return on the ix- 
vestment. 

Chief among these is the near completion of a ten 
year plant rehabilitation program which has replace:t 
obsolete production facilities with modern, efficier? 
equipment. This program which has cost in excess o# 
$150 million, will be about concluded with the compl.-- 
tion of a new biscuit and cracker bakery now under 
construction at Fair Lawn, N. J. This plant will be ia 
production in about a year and the production econo-- 
mies we will realize there, along with those achieve: 
at our other new plants, will make a substantial con 
tribution to earnings. 

Two other projects which have progressed encourag - 
ingly are the Special Products Division, which marke*: 
our cereal and dog food products, and the Dromedary 
Division, which brought us into the cake-mix fiele 
30th of these divisions introduced us to methods of 
distribution with which we had had little previous e> 
perience. We feel that both operations have now be 
come established and that they can profitably broade 
the scope of our activities. 


George H. Coppers 


The year 1957 should be an excellent one in our fiel-} 
and we pelieve National Biscuit is in good position wv. 
enjoy a profitable 12 months. 


J. E. CORETTE 
President and General Manager, 
The Montana Power Company 


The 1857 outlook for Montana is generally favorabl., 
and business improvement is expected to maintain the 
trends established during the last five years althoug?s 
the rate of gain in 1957 may not 
reach the records established iin 
1955 and 1956. 

Population growth, which has been 
substantial and steady over the last 
decade, shows no sign of let-up and 
1957 should see another good in- 
crease in the number of residents. 
New industrial developments, exten- 
sion of marketing activities and 
community expansion programs are 
factors which support the constantly- 
increasing population. 

Montana’s industrial development 
has been one of the strong factors 
of the last several years, and this 
development is expected to be even 
more pronounced during the next 12 
months. A $6,000,000 paper pulp mill now is under 
construction in western Montana—the first operation ©¢ 
its kind in the state—and at least one other company 
has announced definite plans to initiate pulp mill opepe 
tions in Montana. These and several new hardboard an: 
laminated-wood plants which have been started are ex 
pected to provide new stability for the state’s lumb< rin’? 
operations which rank as one of its leading industries. 
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A new coal char plant will start operations early 1% 
1957, being the first plant of its kind to utilize tk > 
state’s vast beds of coal. Other smaller industries ar: 
anticipated, continuing a trend which has seen The Mor 
tana Power Company add an average of 50 new indus- 
trial customers per year for the last five years. 

The Montana Power Company, itself, is looking for 
ward to continued improvement in the utility field, wit 
revenues expected to gain at a rate of approximately 
5 to 6% as compared with a gain of 7% in the year 195+) 
over the year 1955. Residential electric business is ex- 
pected to show increases slightly below the levels os 
1955 and 1956. 

The company expects to complete construction of 
new 60,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant by the end oO: 
1957 to stay ahead of the constantly-increasing deman‘ 
for electric energy. 

Poker chips speak louder than words, and The Mor 
tana Power Company’s construction budget for 1957 :: 
expected te be approximately $22,000,000 to $24,000,00% 
as compared with approximately $18,000,000 in 1956 
Construction in these two years is considerably above 
the 10-vear average and isa reflection of past and antic 
pated future growth and development of this State. 


Continued on page $x 
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F. S. CORNELL 
Executive Vice-President, A. O. Smith Corporation 


After a careful study of current economic and busi- 
ness indicators. and having made adjustments based on 
my personal opinions, I am inclined to believe that 1957 
will be somewhat better than 1956. I think we will wit- 
ness a continuation of the long term upward trend in 
total national output or gross national product. 

The maintenance of this upward movement will re- 
quire preservation of what I believe is currently a very 
delicate balance of economic and psy«hological forces. I 
further believe that this balance is 1ccognized and will 
be kept. What are some of these forces which are at 
work? 

Producers of basic materials like iron and steel, chem- 
icals, and petroleum have indicated their confidence by 
announcing capital expenditure plans which are at an 
all-time high. I think that population growth and in- 
creased family formations justify these plans—that we 
do not generally have too great a cushion of excess 
capacity, in other words. 

The buying public is in @ relatively good position. 
Employment and weekly earnineys are at record heights, 
with no depressed major industries. The current dolla* 
buys almost as much as it did last vear, retail sales are 
up, and consumers are paying off almost as many loans 
as they are making. In other words, they can and will 
want to buy new cars, appliances and similar equipment. 
The present atmosphere, thus, is one of confidence in 
our basic needs plus our willingness and ability to 
satisfy then. 

One situation that particularly concerns me is the 
matter of “tight money.” Although apparently not too 
serious a problem in the consumer instaJment loan field, 
it is troublesome in the housing field—which gets right 
back to expansion plans of manufacturers of construc- 
tion materials and appliances, employment of the skilled 
trades and other eroups. 

Increased costs for the use of short and long term 
money must be reflected in higher prices, or in lesscei 
profits from manvufoecturer down to the retailer. This 
can make it difficult for manufacturers and others to 
expand or build plarits. Manufacturers must also be able 
to save from profits or obtain other money which will 
make possivle increased productivity to offset rising 
labor and material costs. 

I believe we can maintain and make these adjust- 
ments, however; we are all working toward the goal 
of continued sound growth, consistent with our produc- 
tion needs and expanding pes»ulation 


W. H. H. CRANMER 
President, New Park Mining Company 

Lead and zine mining in the United States during 1956 
continued at the relatively low Jevels prevailing since 
1952. Prices for lead-zine were shielded from declining 
further by the government stockpiling program. The ore 
produced was at the expense of long- 
range reserves, The stockpiling pro- 
gram provided no incentive for the 
exploration work vitally necessary to 
replace reserves being mined. 1956 
witnessed a continuing depletion of 
domestic reserves under the short 
range, stockpiling program. 

The Honorable Fred Seaton, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has promised 
submission of a long-range mineral 
yrogram to the 1957 Congress, to at- 
tain the goal established by President 
Fisenhower’s Cabinet Committee on 
. Minerals Policy: “a strong, vigorous 
an t... and esficient mining industry — es- 

sential to the long-term economic 

developrent of the United States.” 
Washington has stated, market prices of lead and zine 
must be at levels “sufficient to maintain an adequate 
domestic mobilization base.” 

Domestic production is made at costs prevailing in our 
domestic econon.y, but sold in markets controlled by 
foreign producers’ costs: and cost of exploration for new, 
nonpetroleum minerals, must—to a large extent—be cap- 
italized over a long period, rather than (as in petroleum 
exploration) expensed against current costs: and opera- 
tions experiencing difliculty are penalized by limiting 
their depletion credits to 50% of the net income realized. 

Imports have continued to flow into the United States 
in volume far in excess of the need to supplement do- 
mestic procuction. Under the restrictive import policies 
of other nations, the surplus lead-zine production of the 
free world has been salable only in our market. Stock- 
piling of lead-zinc was inaugurated in 1954 to prevent 
price declines which were proving fatal to the domestic 
industry. The net effect has been 





prices attractive to 
foreign low-cost production subsidized by our govern- 
ment with resulting encouragement for further expan- 
sion, but only barely sufficient to maintain present 
established domestic operations with no incentive for 
expansion or ore reserve replacement. 

Domestic production in 1956. through October, is at 
annual rates of 350,000 tons of lead and 540.000 tons of 
zinc, or 40,000 tons and 126,000 tons. respectively, below 
the 1952 levels. 

In 1953, lead-zine producers testified to the U.S. Tar- 


iff Commission that a 31¢ combined price for lead and 








zine ect to maintain a healthy domestic in- 
dustrv. Unde ockpili the combined price has reached 
29. DC NI y interested parties, including government 


officials, have assumed present price to be adequate. 
This is not true. 

Miners’ wages, us a gauge of labor costs. have increased 
nearly 20% ; transportation costs have increased 15% with 
requests pending for 6%, 15% and 7% additional in- 
creases. 

Domestic raw material producers must absorb the cost 
increases in a market controlled and depressed by for- 
eign production, unlike steel, autos, etc., where labor, 
supply and transportation costs can be passed on to the 
consumer. 

The Administration can assure a healthy and prosper- 
ous domestic mining industry if it will take a page out 


of Canada’s book by creating a favorable atmosphere for 


the nonferrous mining industry. Our own uranium min- 
ing industry and the amazing progress of Canadian 
mining proves this. 


JEROME K. CROSSMAN 
President, Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corporation 


On January 3, 1957, two of the major oil companies 
announced an increase in the price that they will pay 
for crude oil on an average of 35 cents a barrel. This 
small increase, the first since 1953, does not compensate 
the producer tor the tremendous increases in his costs 
these past few years. The independent producer has 
been the major victim, and this remains a fact today. 
The independent nonintegrated company or individual 
has been the perennial scapegoat. The steel producers, 
ithe railroads, the service companies—these, including 
labor, and a host of others from whom the independent 
purchases his necessary supplies and equipment, increase 
their prices and wages and no hue and cry is raised. 

It is to be fervently hoped that we have learned our 
lesson, and that never again will our country lay itself 
“wide open” by depending upon foreign oil. 1957 will 
see a continuous upward climb in the demand for crude. 
In this prognosis, I am not including the present urgent 
demand precipitated by the Suez crisis. With an ade- 
quate price base, the energy and ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can oil producer can do the necessary. Surely history 
has demonstrated this conclusively. 


R. C. CROUCH 


President, Acme Precision Products, Ine. 





tecent developments, unrelated to the general eco- 
nomic outlook, indicate a rising volume of business 
in the fields in which Acme’ is engaged during 1957. 

Special, high precision tools, test equipment of vari- 
ous types, automation and_ special 
machinery are all in a sharply rising 
curve. 

In general this is due to the 
steady advances in technology and 
the demand for closer tolerances, 
more accurate technical controls 
and lessened dependency on the 
human factors in such manufac- 
turing. 

The expanded use of jet aircraft, 
the large increase in guided missile 
production and rocket developments 
have opened up a vast new field 
for test equipment and_=e related 
specially engineered precision § in- 
strumentation equipment, fields in 
which Acme specializes. Due to the 
rapid developments in the whole metallurgical field 
since World War II, developments which have brought 
into broader industrial use the refractory metals of high 
melting point, high corrosion resistance and in some 
cases unusual hardness, a corresponding step-up has 
been and is being experienced in the quality and pre- 
cision of the tools and dies used in the fabricating in- 
dustries. 

Acme has kept pace with these technical and fabri- 
cating developments both from an engineering and pro- 
duction standpoint and expects to reflect in its opera- 
tion the growth in the field. 

In the field of test equipment the growth is expected 
to be of very substantial proportions. Today's jet en- 
vines, though of recent development are far more 
powerful, and more complicated than those which 
emerged from the war. Electrical, hydraulic and elec- 
tronic equipment is substantial and vital and must be 
tested constantly to insure safety and effective opera- 
tion in flight. 

In the guided missile field, which Acme has entered 
with its joint arrangement with Cal-Tronics of Cali- 
fornia, the growing demands are expected to be of un- 
usual proportions. 


Richard C. Crouch 


Here testing and test equipment, recording and sens- 
ing devices are not only essential to operations but an 
economy must. Guided missiles cannot be shot into 
space indiscriminately on account of the prohibitive 
cost. 

In the field of automation advances similarly are 
expected to be above average. Already the pinch of 
higher material and labor costs are a serious concern 
to industry and labor cost represents a much more 
effective field of saving than material. Consequently 
we expect the application of automation will exert con- 
tinuing upward pressure on the production schedules of 
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those companies equipped to supply these interesting 
needs. 

In consequence, Acme Precision Products feels that 
its particular fields will benefit from a rising demand 
for its manufacture somewhat out of step with the gen- 
eral business experience of 1957. 


VIRGIL D. DARDI 
President, United Dye & Chemical Corp. 

We at United Dye and Chemical naturally view the 
approaching 12-month period with the same _ caution 
as the rest of American industry. We do not share the 
pessimistic point of view that booms must be followed 

by busts but we do look forward 

~m toa year of cautious readjustment, 

+ particularly in heavy basic industry. 

Most people are reluctant to admit 

that much of the readjustment that 

they talk of as necessary has already 

taken place, and the basic structure 

of the economy will remain on a 

high level similar to the level now 
enjoyed. 

Because of normal industrial and 
commercial fluctuations as well as 
constant changes in the prospects of 
world peace during the coming 
spring, I feel that there will probably 
be a slight downward curve in the 
movement of the market which will 
be reflected around mid-summer. 
However, much of this downward swing will be replaced 
before the end of the year. 

As far as our own company is concerned, we are 
entering a period of unusual opportunity. Although our 
dye operations are continuing somewhat static our 
chemical and petroleum operations are steadily expand- 
ing. We are also enjoying a period of resurgence for 
one of our chief affiliates, The Bon Ami Company. Dur- 
ing 1956 this company successfully introduced its new 
Jet-Spray Bon Ami, and even the most conservative 
of estimates indicate that its acceptance will continue 
and that the current upswing in the regular Bon Ami 
powder will level off at an unprecedented high level in 
sales. 

In our estimation, the greatest danger to American 
business in 1957 will be from those who unwittingly are 
attempting to talk us into a business standstill. The in- 
creased curbs on the availability of bank funds should 
certainly serve its purpose of increasing management 
efficiency while not hampering operations. However, 
any substantial increase in credit restrictions as they 
stand today would materially hurt the fundamental ex- 
pansion potential of American business which is the only 
guarantee to a sustained high level of employment, bank 
deposits ane taxable revenue for an unprecedented 
defense and foreign relations program. 


JUSTIN DART 


President, Rexall Drug Company 


Vv. D. Dardi 


My view on 1957 in capsule form is: 
Volume—Moderate increase. 
Profit-——Moderate increase. 

The principal limitations on both 
will be the tightness of money. 

However, we thoroughly approve 
of the “tight money” policies of this 
Administration from ae long-range 


viewpoint. 


Justin Dart 


DEANE C. DAVIS 
President, National Life Insurance Company 

The new year has arrived under more unusual eco- 
nomic conditions than any year for almost a quarter of 
a century excepting the war years. Business activity 
continues at the high rate which identified 1956. At the 
same time, the tightest money mar- 
ket in many years has become one 
of the most discussed factors in ap- 
praisals of the outlook. 

Tight money has resulted from a 
combination of several] factors. A 
tremendous demand for capital is 
making itself felt to finance indus- 
trv, a wide variety of public works, 
a high rate 9f home construction, and 
heavy consumers’ purchases. During 
recent years, there has been a re- 
duced rate of saving. Finally, the 
laudable unwillingness of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to ease the 
credit pinch, and thus accentuate 
inflationary pressures has made 
core apparent the impact of the 
heavy demand for capital. The great demand for a capi- 
tal for a wide variety of purposes augurs well for the 
future of business because it indicates a continuing con- 
fidence and a high rate of expenditures for capital proj- 
ects. Monetary stringency may result in the curtailment 
of some projects of marginal justification, but to the 
extent that tight money results solely in deferment, the 
net effect is highly salutary and tends to prolong a high 
rate of business activity. If such projects were not 
deferred, they would serve only to accentuate a transient 
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boom with the inevitable and unavoidable painful 
adjustments. 

Current high money rates should stimulate saving, and 
thus contribute ultimately to a larger supply of capital. 
In the meantime, the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
System to maintain a stable dollar by refusing to ease 
credit pressures, deserve the wholehearted support ol 
every citizen of this country owning a life insurance 
policy, a government bond, a savings deposit or any 
other investment with a fixed-dollar amount. 

Two very important develooments presently taking 
place endow the economy with a tremendous potential. 

In the first place, a rapid increase is taking place in 
the nation’s population, and while population alone does 
not insure prosperity, an increased population, com- 
bined withh the productive genius of America, contains 
impressive promise for the future. 

In the second place, the scientific developments occur- 
ring at g rate which defies comprehension of the average 
layman, suggest continuing economic activity at a very 
high rate and constant improvement in the standard of 
living, provided we are willing to pay the price of avoid- 
ing economic execesses. 

From, the point of view of the life insurance policy- 
holder, current money rates and improved longevity 
should result in somewhat lower-cost life insurance, pro- 
vided inflationary pressures and Federal income taxes 
do not produce offsetting increases in the costs of con- 
ducting life insurance business. Thus, life insurance be- 
comes an increasingly attractive investment. 

The growing appreciation of the value of life insur- 
ance, combined with the promise of a high rate of busi- 
ness activity whicn will make the purchase of larger 
amounts of life insurance possible, paints a continuingly 
bright outlook for the life insurance industry. 


W. E. DILLARD 


President and General Manager, 
Central of Georgia Railway Company 

1956 has been a good year for the Central of Georgia 
Railway. We have seen new industry locating in ou} 
region at an unprecedented rate, and prospects for con- 
tinued development remain exceedingly bright. We have 
gone ahead with the program of 
mechanization and upgrading of 
track and equipment, substantiating 
our belief that our economy will 
continue to rise in the foreseeable 
future. In order to meet the needs 
of an expanding economy, and to 
accommodate the new industries mov- 
ing into our region, new equipment, 
including box cars, covered hoppers, 
flat cars, and locomotives, has been 
purchased. 

Automation has taken hold with 
new vigor, and accounting procedure 
has been speeded up and simplified 
by the use of business machines and 
other devices. Our traffic and sales 
department has done a magnificent 
job during the year and if the present level of the 
econemy holds, chances are that our business will in- 
crease during 1957. It seems axiomatic that such freight 
increases are necessary in order to offset recent boosts 
in wages agreed upon between the railrcads and tix 
brotherhoods, to be effective over the next three years. 

As we approach the uncertainties offered in 1957, we 
do so with the courage and enthusiasm to get the job 
done regardless of the obstacles. 
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WILLIAM DENNY 
Executive Vice-President, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 

All government and industry surveys agree that 1957 
construction volume will show an appreciable increase 
over the preceding year, continuing the steady upward 
trend that progressively has set new records since 
World War II. Backlog figures of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott’s Construction Department bear cut this forecast 
of a further acceleration of activity this year, with spe- 
cial emphasis in the fields of heavy and hignway con- 
struction. 

Estimates of the 1957 rise in new construction put in 
place vary only in degree, with predictions generally 
ranging from 5 to 10% in over-all volume. Precise esti- 
mates as to the percentage of increase are in themselves 
relatively meaningless, industry sources point out, how- 
ever, since annual construction volume during the past 
decade has almost invariably exceeded forecasts that 
were regarded as optimistic early in the year. 

Zealization of the high volume of 
anticipated for 1957 naturally will be dependent upon 
the availability of an adequate supply of steel and 
as always—upon the international situation. Despite the 
engineering advances made in the use of prestressed 
concrete design for many structures, steel continues to 
be the “staff of life’ for major construction, and must 
be on hand when needed if contractors are to keep up 
with construction schedules. Sparked by the Federal 


construction 


road building program, new records are expected this 
year in the field of highway construction. An increase 
in bridge, tunnel and other heavy construction similarly 
is anticipated, with each new development opening a 
further frontier for industrial expansion. 

Of all industries, construction offers perhaps the most 
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dramatic symbol of America’s growing economy, for 
each Major project opens a new avenue for further 
growth. To name but a few representative Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott projects, there is, for example, Priest 
Rapids Dam in the state of Washington, bringing new 
power to the Pacific Northwest; Mackinac Bridge, the 
first vehicular link between the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas of Michigan, and the Hampton Roads Tunnel, 
the first crossing of that historic body of water. 

As a member of the construction industry, Merritt 
looks forward to 1957 as another year of high 
accomplishment. 


ARTHUR O. DIETZ 
President, C. I. T. Financial Corporation 


Based on the present indicated strength of the Amer- 
ican economy, 1957 promises to be an excellent year 
for both business and consumers. 

C.I.T., through subsidiaries, is a leader in consumer 
instalment financing of automobiles, 
financing the sales of construction 
and industrial equipment, and in 
factoring sales of textiles and other 
products. 

Highway construction is expand- 
ing at local, county and state levels, 
and further increases in expendi- 
tures are in prospect. This will en- 
large the needs for contractors’ 
equipment. The durable goods in- 
dustries are also anticipating an ex- 
cellent year. 

The outlook in the textile field is 
encouraging and the other industries 
that we serve are in sound condition. 

As for the automobile industry, 
prospects for 1957. It is our present opinion that the 
industry will enjoy one of its best sales years in history. 

There are several reasons for my optimism about the 
automobile industry: The outstanding improvements in 
design and performance of the 1957 models, the in- 
creased trend in multiple-car ownership, the continuing 
suburbanization throughout the U. S., making cars neces- 
sary to increasing numbers of families; the fact that 
nearly 20,000,000 instalment buyers will have completed 
payments on their cars in 1956 and 1957, making them 
good prospects for new car purchases, and the ‘start 
of the new Federal: highway program. 

U. S. consumers have demonstrated again in 1956 that 
they are the best credit managers in the world. The 
excellent payment record in 1956 reflects primarily the 
integrity of consumers and the fact that credit was 
extended on sound terms by the vast majority of lend- 
ing institutions. 

Consumer instalment credit is not fixed debt, hanging 
permanently over the heads of the same group of people. 
It is constantly turning over—old accounts being paid 
and larger equities being established — witn newly 
created obligations each day placed on the books as 
new people individually act on a realistie appraisal of 
their needs and financial situation. 

More than two-thirds of the purchases of durable 
goods are made with instalment credit. This mass 
financing medium has assiimed a vital role in the nation 
as a prop to the entire economy, making possible not 
only mass production and mass distribution but also 
millions of jobs for those who make, sell and use these 
goods. 
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WALTER E. DITMARS 
President, Gray Manufacturing Company 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, producers of 
Audogvraph dictating machines, PhonAudograph tele- 
phone dictation systems, and other allied electronic 
equipment, expects record sales of dictation equipment 
for 1957. 

More and more businesses—large 
and small—as well as other oragani- 
zations and institutions, such as hos- 
pitals, are becoming ’dictation equip- 
ment conscious. This applies not only 
to the individual portable instru- 
ments, but especially to the remote 
control telephone dictation systems 
where all the executive has on his 
desk is a telephone. 

Four main reasons for this en- 
couraging development, which at 
Gray has been reflected in the great- 
est peacetime backlog of orders in 
the company’s history, are: 

(1) The general trend toward 
automation in the office, of which 
dictating equipment is an integral part. In the modern 
office, much of the work formerly done by hand is now 
done electrronically. We have electronic computers, 
done electronically. We have electronic computers, 
electronic filing systems, photo-electric reproducing sys- 
tems, electric typewriters, and many other innovations 
which improve .office efficiency and cut costs at the 
same time. “Pushbutton” dictation—whether by indi- 
vidual machines or telephone dictation systems—forms 
the backbone of the truly automated, efficient office. 

(2) The searcity of secretarial help. Any personnel or 
office manager can tell you that secretarial help is be- 
coming more and more difficult and expensive to obtain. 
Modern dictation equipment allows one girl to perform 
the work formerly done by several, thus permitting the 
utilization of the latter in other vroductive work. No 
longer is it necessary to go through the time-consuming 
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period of shorthand dictation, with all its interruptions 
and delays. The secretary can now type the letters as 
they are recorded, and the executive can dictate when 
he feels like it, instead of having to wait for a scarce 
secretary. 

(3) Electronic advances in dictation equipment, which 
make this method of dictating as easy as a casual tele- 
phone call. Most new dictating equipment — whether 
individual or of the telephone type—is designed for the 
complete relaxation of the executive. With most of the 
controls on the microphone or telephone handset, all 
the executive has to do is to sit back and “talk” his 
dictation away, in the privacy of his office, at home or 
on the move. Electronic advances also provide the 
clearest recordings which make the transcribing secre- 
tary’s job that much easier and more pleasant. 

(4) Increased office efficiency and reduced costs as a 
result of the installation of dictation equipment. Satis- 
fied users of dictating equipment report great dollar 
Savings and greatly increased office efficiency. In some 
instances these savings are so large that they expect 
to recover their initial capital investment within two 
years. 

There are, of course, many other reasons for this 
promising outlook in our industry, including the tre- 
mendous educational job the industry has done through 
advertising and public relations. The latter has played 
an important role in breaking down the original resist- 
ance of executives and secretaries to machine dictation. 


I have no reason to doubt that this same favorable 
situation applies to some other dictation equipment 
manufacturers, for the demand is practically unlimited. 


DR. LELAND I. DOAN 
President, The Dow Chemical Co. 

The business outlook for 1957 is typified by high em- 
ployment, high levels of production and intense compe- 
tition with some flattening of the economic growth curve. 

Many forces will be at work opposing each other 
strongly. Disposable income, for ex- 
ample, will undoubtedly be higher 
than ever, but, contrariwise, govern- 
mental credit policies are likely to 
have ae restraining influence’ on 
mortgage and instalment buying. 

Prices, on the average, will hold 
about even or edge up slightly. In- 
dustry in general is feeling a profit 
squeeze as a result of increased 
costs, but the keenness of competi- 
tion will tend to prevent other than 
selective price raises. Thus investors 
can expect to see lower profit mar- 
gins recorded by most of their hold- 
ings. Dow anticipates substantially 
larger sales, but we probably will be 
unable to hold net earnings at last 
year’s level and we think most companies are in pretty 
much the same boat. 

A possible decline in private building will be more 
than offset by increased industrial construction and 
public works and substantially greater Federal expendi- 
tures. 

In the net, I believe that 1957 will be a year of good 
business, hard fought for, and that the long range out- 
look is extremely favorable. 

Continued economic growth will require more chem- 
icals and new chemical products. Dow is expanding to 
help meet these needs. Major projects currently under 
way are a new general chemicals division near Baton 
Rouge, La., and a plant near Williamsburg, Va., for the 
manufacture of Dow’s new synthetic fiber, Zefran. Both 
projects will carry over well into 1958. 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


President, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


Outlook for Douglas Aircraft Company for the forthe 
coming year is one of higher sales, particularly of com- 
mercial airplanes. 

Deliveries of DC-6 and DC-7 series aircraft will be 
stepped up during the forthcoming 
fiscal year, from the present rate of 
approximately 12 to 15 per month, 
Accelerated deliveries will be re- 
flected in earnings, not only during 
the forthcoming year but well into 
1958. 

The company’s backlog had climbed 
to approximately $2,280,000,000 as of 
Sept. 30. Fifty per cent of this busi- 
ness is in the commercial aircraft- 
field—a company record. 

In addition to the DC-6 and DC-7 
series orders, a large proportion of 
the backlog represents contracts for 
the DC-8, the Douglas Ajircraft 
Company contribution to the nearing 
era of commercial jet transportation. 

While the majority of the world’s airlines have placed 
their initial orders for jet equipment, there remains 
some potential of new orders by operators that have yet 
to commit themselves. 

Prospects for Douglas company in this field and in the 
field of re-orders by airlines already in the fold are 
good. 

All forecasts indicate an increased demand for air 
facilities throughout the world, and we are moving in 
anticipation of this development. 

This increased demand for air travel, a Douglas sur- 
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wey indicates, will create a market for an additional 
20,000,000,000 to 27.000,000,000 annual passenger seat 


niles within the next decade. 

To meet this demand for additional facilities the air- 

Jines would need 120 to 223 aircraft of the DC-8 types 
and orders would have to be-_placed within the next six 
vears to meet the delivery requirements. 
" This market situation, combined with the fact that an 
rinusually large proporotion of our backlog is for com- 
mercial transport aircraft, creates a situation of stability 
for Douglas in an industry where military orders are 
subject to fluctuation according to international develop- 
inents. 

Military business at Douglas Aircraft Company con- 
{inues to account for a large proportion of our sales, with 
all branches of the Armed Services being serviced by 
our production lines. The company enjoys the position 
of one of the leaders in the nation in the field of missile 
production. 

Alone or in collaboration with leading electronic firms, 
the Douglas company is engaged in work on eight major 
inissile projects for the Air Force, Army and Navy. 

Cargo and combat aircraft for the Air Force and Navy 
still account for the primary activity at three of the five 
Nouglas Thus, with deliveries 
scheduled well into the future, current sales continue to 
be predominantly military 


TERRELL C. DRINKWATER 


President, Western Air Lines 
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increased earnings. Western closed 
1956 with total income, from all 
sources, of approximately $2,900,000, 
or $3.70 a share, predicated on 775,- 
707 outstanding shares. Net income 
in 1955, based on 743,463 outstand- 
ing shares of common stock, was 
$2.67 a share, a total of $1,981,665. 

Indicative of Western’s complete 
recovery from an early 1956 strike 
which halted operations for 73 days 
and was responsible for a first- 
quarter net loss from operations of 
$1.04 a share, is the estimated $2.24 
a share net prcecfit from operations 
for the last three quarters of 1956. 
The company also expects to realize 
$2.50 a share from the sale of re- 
tired aircraft, for an estimated total of $3.70 a share. 

Combined with returns expected from the scheduled 
1957 sale of two DC-4s, increased earnings from normal 
operations should be sufficient to mainiain the present 
level of income. 

The airline establisned a new dividend record during 
1956 when four regular $0.2v cash dividends were paid, 
in addition to a 4% stock dividend declared in August. 
There were no dividends paid between 1936 and 1951; 
re-established in 1951, dividends have been paid regularly. 

Forecasting an era of stabilized labor relations, West- 
ern’s spokesmen point to the fact that the company now 
has signed work agreements with each of its seven labor 
unions. 

Key to the airline’s long-range equipment program to 
meet steadily rising traffic demands will be delivery of 
seven new Douglas DC-6B airliners which will be placed 
in service beginning in April. Some cf these planes will 
be converted to high-density economy aircoaches de- 
signed to compliment Western’s established luxury 
“champagne service.” 

Financing of the new planes, as wedi as four additional 
DC-6Bs to be delivered early in 1958 and nine Lockheed 
Electra propjets to be acquired in 1959-60, is covered by 
a fiscal program consummated last vear which encom- 
passed tne sale of subordinated convertible debentures, 
a bank loan and a long-term insurance company loan. 
During 1957, the airline expects to sell its last two DC-4s 
still in service, and possibly some of its remaining five 
DC-3s. Purchase of pure jet aircraitt and allied equip- 
ment is under study by Western management, altougn 
no definite commitments have been made to date. 

Inauguration of valuable new routes, and important 
realignment of present routes, is expected to play a 
major role in the successful operations predicted fo1 
1957. 

It is reliably reported that the U.S. State Department 
once again is making strong efforts to obtain a permit 
from the Mexican Government which will enable West- 
ern to open non-stop service between Los Angeles and 
Mexico City. 

Western has held a U S. franchise on this valuable 
route since 1946 as the result of an award by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, but the airline has been unable to 
implement this riget because of the refusal of the Mex- 
ican Government to surrender a monopoly held by a 
mative company for the past 20 years. We are confident 
that this situation will be remedied in 1957 and that 
Western will be authorized to begin long delayed opera- 
tions over the lucrative route, action which will 
strengthen materially the company’s system pattern and 
increase its length of passenger haul. 

_ The airline now is awaiting a CAB examiner's deci- 
610n On its application for new routes serving Proenix 
from Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Western’s case for this new route complex is a strong 
one, the segments applied for by the company can be 
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integrated ideally into the present WAL and 


system, 
operation of service over the planned network will pro- 


vide greater utilization of aircraft in long-haul flights 
serving Arizona, one.of the West's fastest-growing States. 

On Jan. 1, 1957 the present management team at West- 
ern marked its tenth anniversary in command of. the 
nation’s oldest commercial airline. 


DR. FRANK H. DRIGGS 


President, Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

From a standpoint of sales and earnings, Fansteel has 
just completed the largest year in its history, and there 
is no indication of any diminution of volume in 1957. 

The metals and products made by Fansteel are sold 
entirely to industries, who use them 
either as materials, parts or com- 
ponents in their own products, or as 
equipment or tools in plant opera- 
tions to make _ production better, 
faster or more economical. 

At first glance, it would seem that 
Fansteel’s prosperity is tied directly 
to the prosperity of the industries we 
serve. To a great extent this is true, 
and only a tew years ago a slump in 
any one of our important customer 
industries caused an immediate slow- 
down in our sales volume. However, 
this is rapidly being overcome by 
the extensions of uses of our prod- 
ucts into industries who had not used 
them before, and by the develop- 
ment of new products. In 1946, our sales were limited 
largely to the automotive, chemical, electronic and 
metalworking industries. In 10 years, we have not only 
greatly increased our sales to these industries with the 
products they used in 1946, but have added new products 
which have brought about further increases. During this 
same pericd, we have extended our markets to include 
a number of additional important industries, including 
aircraft, atomic energy, electrical equipment (power 
switchgear, motor controls, etc.), communications equip- 
ment, home appliances, mining and oil drilling, ordnance 
and military materiel, railway eauipment. 

The miniaturization of electrical and electronic equip- 
ment, which many authorities credit to the transistor, has 
had a profound effect, and a tavoradle effect upon us. 
For many years we had tried to interest our customers 
in the tantalum capacitor whose principal advantage is 
large electrical capacity in small space. Only in the 
past few years, since miniaturization has come into ef- 
ject, has this important develepment fcund widespread 
application. At present, we are unabie to meet the 
demands of our own capacitor division and the othe 
capacitor manufacturers to whom we supply tantalum. 
Work has already begun on the construction of a new 
plant near Muskogee, Oklahoma, to supply additional 
tantalum and columbium. This plant, being built at a 
cost of $6,500,000, will increase our tantalum capacity 
by 50%, and our columbium capacity by 150%. 

The year 1957 will present opportunities and chal- 
lenges—opportunities in new products brought into being 
by research, both in our own laboratories and those of 
the industries we serve, challenges in the scarcity of 
technical and professional personnel and in the tight 
money situation which maz slow down further expansion 
in some of our customer industries. These difficulties, 
even if they should become worse, should not prevent 
Fansteel from having a very good year in 1957. 


GUILFORD DUDLEY, . JR. 


President, Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee 

Ii the economy of the nation lives up to the forecasts 
reported from most authoritative sources, the life insur- 
ance industry can expect another excellent growth year. 
The gain of life insurance in force during. 1957 for the 

industry as a whole should certainly 
@ exceed the gain made in 1956 which 

* in turn was the best year ever. As 
usual, some individual companies 
will show greater gains and some 
lesser, since efficient management, 
sometimes overlooked, is a_ vital 
determining factor. 

Our population is: at an all-time 
high and growing. steadily. Births 
in the United States approximate 
four million a year and each birth 
theoretically establishes a new need 
for life insurance. 

In addition to an ever-increasing 
population, employment is at an all- 
time high and -in most instances 
wages and -earnings continue to 
grow. Of course the price of this prosperity has been 
a rise in the cost of living. However, even the farmer, 
who often complains of being the forgotten man, thanks 
to increased consumption, government price support and 
the soil bank, showed a 4% rise in income, which was 
the first up-swing in four years. 

During 1956 we saw a tightening of credit, which was 
a healthy deterrent to inflation. This of course resulted 
in higher interest rates, which apparently will continue 
into 1957. Thus the funds of life insurance companies 
can be invested at better rates than have been available 
for many years. 

As an article in ‘Time’ magazine recently stated on 
this subject, “With unemployment already low and ex- 
pected to remain low, with credit already tight and 
expected to get tighter, with prices already high and 
expected to rise another 4%, the big danger for 1957; 
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like 1956, will be inflation. 
the problems is how far and 
expand.” 

The two key factors in the economic outlook for 1957 
will be the foreign situation and the role our Federal 
Government plays in the flow of funds as well as the 
Federal Reserve action in the latter regard. 

It is regrettable that our national economy should be 
so dependent upon the vagaries of international politics 
which in turn keeps our own detense spending at a 
maximum. However, one must face the fact that our 
internal economy very definitely is affected by the vari- 
ous crises in all parts of the world. 

The economy for 1957 as a whole and certainly the 
first six months should be definitely on the upward 
side, always provided no world-wide conflict develops. 


As in 1956, one of 


how fast industry should 


H. P. EELLS, JR. 


President, Basic Incorporated 


The refractories industry can again look forward into 
the new year with a high degree cf optimism, based 
upon the outlook for steel activity, the industry which 
it principally serves. A hign level cf steel production 
is foreseen as population growth, the striving for higher 
standards oi living, and unabated national defense re- 
quirements combine to keep the furnaces hot. Expan- 
sion plans of the steel companies themselves reflect con- 
fidence in future demand, not only for the coming year, 
but for some time to come. 

There is a good deal of controversy as to the near- 
term effect of the current tight money policy of the 
controlling authorities. It is feared that while attempt- 
ing to accomplish the laudable purpose of keeping an 
expanding economy within safe bounds, it may well 
start it rolling backwards. Although monetary control 
must have a certain degree of influence, it has yet to 
be proven that such control can iully repeal the law of 
supply and demand in a free enterprise system in terms 
of broad trends. 

We are confident that any adjustments which-may 
occur trom monetary and cther business crosscurrents, 
which are always with us in varying degrees, will not 
be of sufficient magnitude to seriously disrupt our for- 
ward progress, and that American business, the steel 
industry, and the refractories industry will have a highly 
satisfactory 1957. 


HARRY EDISON 


President, Edison Brothers Stvures Inc. 


As I view it business during 1957 should thrive in a 
healthier economic climate than prevailed in 1956. Re- 


tail business retarded somewhat during the first six 
months on account of unseasonable weather and an 
early Easter; it also had to weather 
the storm of a national election ; - ’ 
during the last six months. In spite 


of the foregoing our own company 
sales climbed to an all-time high 
record approximating $91 million. 
Increased population will require 
stepping up shoe production to a 
greater degree than was produced 
last year. 

I am now more optimistic in 
prophesying the business outlook 
for 1957 than I was in evaluating 
the factors underlying business for 
1956. To me the business outlook 
for 1957 is decidedly favorable be- 
cause the underlying factors which 








Harry Edison 


have supported our nation’s econ- 
omy aGuring 1956 could well change for the better 


during 1957. 

Here are the factors on which I base my optimism 
for a good business year. We are out of the political 
storm and ouc peovle have overwheliringly registered 
their confidence in President Eisenhower. He has 
proven to all nations of the world to be a champion of 
world peace. He has dedicated himself to the preser- 
vation of world peace. This inspires every Amertcan 
and gives a ray of hope to ail peoples of the world 
that war is not at all inevitable. To me this is a most 
cherished beginning for the new year inasmuch as we 
know that the balance cf world peace at this hour 
hangs on a very thin thread. 

Our government has already stated that the spend- 
able defense budget for 1957 has been increased over 
and above the billions that were spent for defense last 
year. Other factors which should make for good busi- 
ness is that state and local spending for roads, schools 
and other public works will be on an upward trend. 
Business and industrial expansion, new housing projects 
and many other types of construction will also go for- 
ward in spite of tight money. I feel there will always 
be an ample supply of money available for responsible 
and capable management who find it necessary to 
borrow for sound purposes. Interest charges on loans 
should be at rates both fair to the borrower and the 
lender. 

Consumer will rise since employment will 
continue on a high plateau. -Wages and rates of pay will 
be on somewhat higher levels. Banks, loan associations 
and savings societies now offering higher interest rates 
will encourage public savings all of which adds up to 
spending money being made available in the pockets 
of our consumers. Our population will contribute to in- 
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crease. Our citizens enjoy the highest standard of living 
of any nation on earth. 
We must however guard against the danger of con- 


tinuing to pass on high manufacturing cost and in- 
creased wages to consumers by markup price tags on 
commodities and essential consumer needs. There is a 
breaking point in such a pnocedure which in itself could 
well cause a serious price consciousness in the minds 
of our buying public. This could bring about a business 
decline and create a competitive battle for fhe con- 


‘sumer dollar far more aggressive than what we could 


even anticipate. 

Manufacturing resources in every field should. strive 
for greater efficiency and expand their production in 
relation to consumer requirements so that lower unit 
costs can attract the buyer. Production, however, should 
not override consumer needs. Excess production could 
well lead to excess inventories, plant shutdowns and 
even unemployment. This perhaps was somewhat of a 
development in the auto industry in 1956. 

Our company’s expansion program for. 1957- calls for 
approximately 30 new units to be added during the year 
to the 297 shoe units already in operation. 
largest units in this group will’ be located on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Many other new units will 
likewise be in operation 1n major shopping centers now 
being developed around New York proper. Company 
sales potential for 1957 could wéll climb to $100 million. 


WILLIAM A. ELLIOTT 
President, Elliott Company, Inc. 


The future ot the Elliott Company lies in the hands 
of the many diversified industries it serves. Utilities, 
petrochemical and steel industries are all expanding. It 
has.been predicted that large electrical generator ca- 
pacity will be doubled in the next 
eighi years. Elliott’s plans for the 
future on electrical products are 
predicated on this substantial con- 
tinued growth. 

With an _ excellent backlog of 
orders as Elliott enters the New 
Year, and the continued tremendous 
demand for its products, I am con- 
fident that a record breaking vear 
in 1957 will be achieved. The capi- 
tal expenditure program planned 
over the next four-year period is 
an indication of management’s op- 
timism for the future. New applica- 
tions for present products resulting 
from research activity should 
eventually have a prosperous effect 
on the future. The Company has recently started con- 
struction of an addition to its Crocker-Wheeler motor 
facilities which should be in operation during the 
summer months. Because of the need for providing 
larger working areas for engineering and other personnel, 
who are needed to design.and build the products, 
additional office facilities are being provided. Increasé@al 
test facilities and increased manufacturing facilities ix 
the form of larger tools are now in the process cf 
being installed. Other plans are on paper for projects 
presently receiving careful consideration 

Elliott Company looks to the future for continued 
growth as it eyes expansion plans of the industries it 
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_ serves. New facilities being acquired are not only pro- 
viding expanded manufacturing facilities but should 
-make a valuable contribution to a reduction in costs 


through improved efficiencies. 
of the continued rise in 
be realized by an 
efficiencies. 


It is expected that some 
wage and material costs will 
improvement in manufacturing 


FRANK F. ELLIOTT 


t.airman, Board of Directors, Crane Company 
Even if cavital expenditures were to remain the same 
this year as they were in 1956 and in spite of a slight 
decrease in new housing starts, we feel that there will 
valve 


increase in total 
fitting and plumbing and heating 
industries during 1957. Althovgh 
these industries are tied in with the 
overall economy, there are peculiar 
factors to be taken into considera- 
tion. One is the fact that, in spite of 
general industrial conditions, the 
water-works and sewage programs 
and the chemical, petro-chemical, 
petroleum, plastics and _ synthetic 
rubber industries will continue to 
expand during the coming year. And 
since the amount of valves and fit- 
tings used in these activities is 
greater than for industry generally, 
we should be able to expand our 
sales even if construction generally 
remains about the same 

The nuclear power field, both in military and peace 
times uses, also will continue to grow in greater propor- 
tion than industry generally and here again valves and 
fittings are an important factor. 

In the case of plumbing and heating, housing 
may not increase this year and could even decline, yet 
there is a tendency toward more bathrooms per home 
and a general upgrading of bathroom tacilities and heat- 
ing equipment in newer residences. Paralleling the 
Situation in industry, there are types of construction 
such as schools, hospitals and institutions which will 
continue to be on the upgrade regardless of the general 
building program. 


_be a slight sales of the and 
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use, specially plumbing fixtures which are providing 
far more comfort facilities in schools as time goes on. 

We are reasonably sure therefore, there wilf be .no 
slump in sales for either of the industries that our 
company is engaged in. 

But the problem for 1957 appears not to be one of 
sales but of earnings. This also seems to be the main 
problem with almost all’ of industry based on the later 
reports of 1956. Sales increases have not been accom- 
panied by corresponding increases in earnings and there 


‘is some question how much correction can be made in 


the coming year. Manufacturing -costs have gone up 
considerably and in -the highly competitive industries 
we represent it is-not easy to pass on those costs to our 
buyers. The extent to which we ean do it in 1957 coupled 
with improvements in operating efficiency will deter- 
mine -to a great:degree whether or not we will have a 
more profitable year. 

Although it is very unlikely there will be a boom 
of sizable proportions in our industries or industry 
generally it is just as obvious that any kind of a bust 
is also unlikely. This is true even if all indications 
and predictions based upon them prove to be unreliable. 
The greater emphasis being placed now by most indus- 
tries on long-range planning has a stabilizing effect on 
the entire economy. Even though there should be a 
general feeling that business: might not be good in 
any one coming year, there is always the realization 
that five and ten years from now the population growth 
and the general expanse of the economy will need added 
capacity and for that reason business goes ahead and 
expands regardless of current conditions. 

This almost eliminates the old fear of a contagious 
retrenchment. This improved mental health of industry 
insures gradual growth, and as growth continues prices 
can be adjusted accordingly and profits are assured in 
the long range. 

To sum it up, the overall feeling is that volume-wise 
our industries probably will sell a little more goods 
this year than they did in 1956 atd we may make a 
iittle more money. 


L. J. FAGEOL 


President, Twin Coach Coimpany 

I believe that Twin Coach sales volume in 1957 will 
show an increase of at least 25% over the past year and 
reach a total of approximately $32 million. 

This prediction is based upon a survey of the varied 
fields in which our company is oper- 
ating, all of which seem to hold great 
promise for the coming 12 months. 

Twin Coach Aircraft Division in 
Buffalo has just completed extensive 
retooling and now _ possesses the 
greatest backlog in its history. Its 
activities are also being expanded by 
the recent establishment of a new 
aeronautical engineering division. 
The latter will enable us to take 
over aircraft contracts at the initial 
design stage, ‘as we now have full 
facilities for original design engi- 
neering, lofting, conversion of pre- 
liminary to final plans, tool design, 
tooling and production. 

Fageol Products Company, our 
engine-building subsidiary, has also just finished tooling 
and building up preduction to meet the steadily-growing 
demand for Fageol ‘“44”’ marine engines. I am confident 
that boating industry sales in ’57 will contribute greatly 
to our estimated increased volume and profits. 
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Our 1957 plans also call for an energetic sales cam- 
paign on Fageol ‘44’ industrial power plants. In addi- 
tion to the already established military use, there is a 
huge market for these engines in the construction equip- 
ment and farm machinery fields. They will, I am sure, 
provide us with additional product diversification as well 
as increased over-all sales volume. 


FRED M. FARWELL 
President, Underwood Corporation 

We are looking forward to a period of good business 
during the entire year 1957. The office equipment in- 
dustry, of which Underwood is a part, should continue 
to expand, and its growth is expected to be at a more 
rapia rate than business in general. 

The regular products which we 
manufacture, such as typewriters, 
adaing and accounting machines, 
continue to be in good demand and 
improvements are constantly being 
made to make these machines more 
efficient and to give the purchaser 
vreater value than ever for his in- 
vestment. 

During the past decade the office 
equipment industry has entered a 
new era due to postwar develop- 
ments in electronics and electro- 
mechanical devices. Commercial re- 
search and engineering has resulted 
in tre perfection of numerous com- 
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puters, high speed printers, and 
accounting machines. These new developments have 
led, logically and rapidly, toward automation and In- 


tegration of office routines in order to reduce costs of 
record Keeping, and at the same time provide manage- 
ment with more efficient control figures. 


There is still much research, engineering and systems 


application to be manufac- 


turers, 


done by office equipment 





However, established companies within the in- 
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dustry are well equipped to pursue these tasks. They 
are working in familiar territory based on experience 
and knowledge, developed over many years in providing 
what management needs for better control figures. 


The squeeze in corporation profits will continue due 
to the increases in labor, taxes, transportation and other 
costs. Competition in most industries will become even 
more intensive and an increasing number of leading 
companies will seek cost reduction through the use of 
modern business systems. 


During 1957, Underwood Corporation expects to ex- 
pand sales of its regular line of Electric and Standard 
Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines. Also 
during 1957, we will complete commercial development 
of integrated data processing and electronic computer 
systems as represented by our Dataflo line, Elecom 50 
and Elecom 125 Systems. 


EDMUND FITZGERALD 


President, The Northwestern Mutual Lite Insurance Co. 


The outlook for the life insurance business in 1957 
appears to be very favorable. In investments available 
tor our policyholders’ funds, in new sales of our policies, 
and’ in the role we can play in helping to build and 
maintain a stable national economy, 
we look forward to a good and pro- 
ductive year. 

Witn the forecast of an increase 
in the gross national product, larger 
sales and greater life insurance own- 
crship this year will follow. The 
need for life insurance, unlike the 
need for many services and products 
in our economy, is a continuous one. 
Population increases projected for 
the coming years, and the economic 
growth of our nation in general, will 
open ever-broadening markets for 
life insurance sales. 

Investment-wise, we can expect 
new demands and opportunities for 
the placement of our funds. Wise 
credit restrictions and other anti-inflationary factors 
will, of course, continue to limit the scope of life insur- 
ance investments. We do not expect to be able to take 
full advantage of the present attractive rates available 
in many investment areas, simply because the companies 
do not have unlimited funds for such wide placements. 
However, life insurance funds will continue to be avail- 
able in substantial amounts. We expect to maintain and 
enlarge our share in helping to build the nation’s pro- 
auctive facilities. 

The serious challenge for life insurance, as for all 
other businesses, is the possibility of inflation. This can 
never be ignored in a boom period. In 1957, life insur- 
ance will continue to be a most powerful selling force 
against inflation. Under present-day conditions, every 
time an individual postpones a non-pressing expenditure 
and buys permanent life insurance instead, our country 
benetits, because excess and inflationary demand is 
reduced and new capital is created. Through this new 
capital, production facilities are created to satisfy grow- 
ing demands in an orderly manner and to avoid infiation 
at the same time. 
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Many other chailenges will face life insurance com- 
panies in tre year ahead. For one thing, we expect 


keener and keener competition among the more than a 
thousand companies in the nation. Competition, always 
healthy, is an exceptionally good thing in tne life in- 
surance business. It means better service for more people 
and it provides a spur for wisdom and initiative in both 
sales and investments. 


ANDREW FLETCHER 
President, St. Joseph Lead Company 

Of much greater importance than the current statistics 
of the lead-zine industry is the outstanding fact that in 
1956 the U. S. Government undertook the prodigious 
task of supporting the world market for these metals and 
has indicated its intention to con- 
tinue to do so into 1957. This support 
has. been provided by stockpiling 
lead and zine, by outright purchase 
from domestic miners and by ac- 
quisition of foreign metal through 
barter for surplus U. S. agricultural 
commodities, The intention of this 
expanded stockpile program was to 
aid domestic producers of lead and 
zine in order to maintain an 
“adequate mobilization base” in the 
United States. Actually the prograin 
has benefited domestic miners 
through supporting U. S. prices of 
lead and zinc, but it has benefited 
foreign miners even more through 
supporting world prices and by prn- 
viding a ready market for surplus foreign metal. 

With this support, lead held firm throughout the year 
at 16e¢ per pound, and zine maintained the 131!2c price 
to which it had been raised early in January. 
1956 was estimated at 
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In lead, U. S. consumption for 


1.170.000 tons, down 31% from 1955. Supply totaled 
about 1.286.000 tons, of which 350,000 tons came from 
U. S. mines. 500,000 tons from scrap, and 436,000 tons 
from imports. Domestic mine output was up 4% as 


against 1955, imports held the same. 


In zine, consumption reached about 970,000 tons, off 
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10.6% from 1955. Supply totaled 1,279,000 tons, made 
up of 1,057,000 tons of U. S. primary and secondary 
production, and 222,000 tons of imports, “ hich increased 
947% over 1955. The surplus of 309,000 tons of zinc 
supply over consumption is thus seen to be largely 
accounted for by unneeded imports of zinc. 

The outlook in lead is for about the same rate of con- 
sumption, between 1,150,000 and 1,200,000 tons, with a 
probable decline in consumption for tetraethyl lead being 
offset by an increase in use for storage batteries due to 
increased automobile production. The outlook for zinc 
is for an increase in consumption for 1957 to at least 
1.000.000 tons owing to probable increased consumption 
of galvanized steel and die-cast zinc. 

The chief uncertainty in the ovtlock is, of course, the 
continuance of the U. S. Government’s support of lead 
and zinc markets. The present indication is that tne 
Government intends to continue its stockpiling program 
and its acquisition of foreign metals by barter. It is 
difficult to see how a program can strengtnen tne 


nation’s “mobilization base’? when it places domestic 
producers ut the mercy, economically, of a Government 
purchasing program. Nevertheless, the Government has 
chosen this device for aiding domestic producers rather 
than the much simpler, more equitable, and potentially 


less troublesome device of an import tax on foreign 
metal. A Government policy to replace stockpiling as a 
means of assistance to domestic producers has been 
promised for early 1957. If this new policy is effective, 
and if the transition to it from the current stockpile 
program is handled smoothly, one cam expect a con- 
tinuance of the stable markets for lead and zinc ex- 
perienced in 1956. In any event, sufficient lead and zinc 
will be available for all reasonable consumer demands. 


HAROLD M. FLORSHEIM 


President, The Florsheim Shoe Company 

It is my belief that the tuture of business approaches 
1957 with more uncertainty than we approached 1956. 

It is true that the increasing population, high wages, 
full employment and the momentum of good business 
should carry us forward in the 
early part of 1957. This, of course, 
is based on the assumption that the 
world situation does not become 
more involved. 

The two factors affecting the prob- 
able high economic level of our busi- 
ness in 1957 are first, the psycho- 
logical effect of uncertainty caused 
by the Middle East situation with 
the normal tendency to be conserva- 
tive under such conditions and, sec- 
ondly, the extension” of credit on 
hard goods, accompanied by very at- 
tractive sales programs luring many 
individuals into purchasing these 
items and strapping their resources 
to the extent that they cannot buy 
a normal complement of soft goods. Our balance sheet 
then appears to have many sound assets and some liabili- 
ties. Of course the liabilities are of a rather uncertain 
nature but many today already show a definite trend. In 
my judgment, business in the early part of °57 will be 
similar in volume to what it was in 1956 but do not be- 
lieve it will exceed ‘56 to any appreciable extent. This 
does not, of course, apply to every industry or to every 
line of goods as many, thru attractive sales promotion 
programs and alluring offers of merchandise may pros- 
per contrary to the general trend. 


BENJAMIN FOX 
President, Elco Corporation 

The field of electronics is growing by leaps and 
bounds. We, as components manufacturers, play a vital 
role in the development of this art. Our increased level 
of quality and reliability assures the user of trouble free 
operation of his equipment. Our 
flexibility allows the electronic engi- 
neer to make progressive changes to 
improve his product or create new 
ideas for new applications in here- 
tofore unknown fields. 

However, being an infant indus- 
try, much financing is required for 
tools, dies and molds and continuous 
replacement of these as they wear 
out or become obsolete. With the 
present tight money situation, it be- 
comes extremely difficult to navi- 
gate in the relatively rough seas of 
competition and large inventories, 
which must be maintained to give 
the customer the best service in de- 
livery and price. Automation and 
mechanization is our solution to increased profits, which 
will afford us the opportunity of meeting the demands 
of om employees and paying dividends to our stock - 
em, ” pb na nel ahah, eg ae eg operation. The 
rhage elle fen as an fruit ul but at the same 

ach S, 11 approached in the wrong way. 
go meyers that sani ae inion falda, the competition i 
that it was a losing enter © companies. began ae reanize 
sing prise. This is the reason why 
some of those who were leaders in the field just a short 
time ago gave up ménufacturing these items. 

This, of course, reflects on us as a components manu- 
facturer. We are constantly influenced and forced by 
the end product manufacturer to reduce prices. Unless 
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the industry comes to the realization that selling below 
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cost is out, it will be committing wholesale suicide. For- 
tunately, the other branches of the electronics field are 
not as competitive as radio and television and this gives 
all of us an opportunity to make a fair profit and enables 
us to give our customer the service he deserves and that 
we can afford. 

The future of electronics is only upward, as we have 
but scratched the surface of heights yet to be attained. 
We, as components manufacturers, are dedicated to the 
necessity of contant research and development to keep 
pace with the strides being made in tse research and 
development centers of both government and industry. 
We ask only that our need for a fair profit of our prod- 
ucts be recognized in return for steady advances in 
engineering and the highest reliability of components 
manufactured and sold. 


A. L. FREEDLANDER 


President, The Dayton Rubber Company 

It is our firm conviction that the United States econ- 
omy is basicelly sound and that nationally 1957 will be 
another good year. As a matter of fact, it could very 
well be a record year, exceeding this good year just 
closed by a few percent. All of the 
indices seem to point in that direc- 
tion. This outlook applies especially 
to the rubber industry because rub- 
ber and allied products are now so 
indelibly woven into the nation’s 
economy that this industry must be 
classified as both a basic industry 
and a growth one. 

The ever-widening areas of re- 
search and development that the in- 
dustry in general and Dayton Rubber i 
Company in particular is cornmitted , 
to can only mean bigger and brighter 
horizons for 1957 and future years. »\ 

At Dayton Rubber, the past decade’ * ; 
has seen us broadening lines of prod- A. L. Freedlander 
ucts through bold and aggressive re- 
search and development, modern merchandising, stepping 
up production capacity for all products, with automation 
where feasible, and strengthening our position in those 
fields of distribution we claim as our markets. -With 
that kind of background and dedicated to the same com- 
petitive philosophy for the future, we can only be op- 
timistic for 1957. 

It is heartening to note that on today’s national eco- 
nomic front, the U.S. has the largest productive capacity 
in our nation’s history and the largest, most able work 
force. The scientific and technical skill of our people 
is greater than ever and constantly improving. Our 
standard of living—the possession and enjoyment of 
goods of all kinds—is at a new peak and still rising. 
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For the foreseeable period ahead, all signs seem to 
point to good economic sailing. The major impetus in 
1957 should be the consumer whose insatiable demand 
for more and betier quality products will probably push 
total U. S. output of goods and services to a new record 
high of $425 billion to $430 billion by next spring as 
compared to $410 billion to $412 billion for 1956. Other 
major sources of demand will also be important influenc- 
ing factors. For example, an upward trend in govern- 
ment spending is already apparent. 

We believe that the tight money situation will con- 
tinue and, if anything, be still tighter, brought about by 
the Federal Reserve Board’s fear of too great inflation. 
This will present some problems. 

Although I am very confident for the future. I must 
sound one note of caution for 1957 and that is the ever 
rising annual spiral of wages, material costs and other 
increasing costs which have been adding up to nothin 
less than an ominous creeping in{lation. 

CHARLES E. FRENCH 
President, Amsterdam Savings Bank, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

The part of the country I am reporting on is the 
Mohawk Valley in central New York State. This part 
covers from Schenectady on the East to Utica on the 
West. It has been an industrial and farming section for 
many years. Through the valley runs 
the New York Central, four track 
railroad, and also the West Shore 
railroad. Between them is the Barge 
Canal and just adjacent is the new 
Thru-way extending from New York 
City to Buffalo. All this is attractive 
to those who wish to come and go. 

Through this part of the state, be- 
ginning with the General Electric 
in Schenectady there are many di- 
versified industries. As a whole em- 
ployment has been good for those 
that really want to work. About the 
only loss has been that part of the 
carpet and rug industry which has 

oa, een moved East and South. Yet their 

vacant buildings are slowly being 
taken over by new and smaller firms which in due time 
are off-setting the loss. A number of smaller industries 
is better for a community than one of large size. 

The building of new homes is up to the average and 
we see no reason why it will not continue for another 
year. 

The banking situation is good through this area as 
deposits have increased and there have been very few 
foreclosures. 

The General Electric and the American Locomotive 
Company in Schenectady employ many people from the 
surrounding territory. The Mohawk Valley manufactures 
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many articles which the people want and need, and the 
general opinion is that 1957 will be a good year. 


ROY FRUEHAUF 
President, Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Last year was a record year for America’s big over- 
the-road truckers—and they are expecting an even 
better year in 1957. 

The more than 2,800 intercity truckers who are rated 
in Class I last year carried 345 
million tons of freight—better than 
4% above the freight figures for 
1955. Their gross revenues totaled 
over $4 billion which was 9% ahead 
of the previous year. 

With business expected to move 
along at a rapid rate, we in the 
massive trucking industry see no 
signs of a slackening of the pace. 
When you add the potentials of 
piggy-back (the carrying of loaded 
truck-trailers on freight railway car 
flat cars) and fishy-back (the carry- 
ing of loaded truck-trailers on steam- 
ships) the year ahead is one for 
optimism. Roy Fruehauf 

However, 1957 presents many chal- 
lenges to America’s trucking industry. Not the least of 
these will be the “tight money” situation which adverse- 
ly affected sales of trucks and truck-trailers during the 
last half of 1956. 

At the end of last year we saw signs of some easing 
of “tight money” through the efforts of President Eisen- 
hower, his economic aides and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Whether this easing will be enough to bring 
about an even greater increase in trucking sales remains 
one of the big questions of this year. 


B. C. GAMBLE 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Gambie-Skogmo, Inc. 


Almost every important segment of business activity 
continues at record or near record levels. It is always 
difficult to forecast what will happen in an economy as 
dynamic as our own. It is even more so when important 
phases of our economy are moving 
in different directions. To evaluate 
to what extent they offset each other 
is at the best a precarious and most 
difficult thing to do. . 

We are presently faced with two 
serious situations, each of which will 
have an important influence on in- 
dustrial activity for the short range. 
The first is the unsettled situation in 
the Middle East. Although this is an 
external problem it will have a direct 
and important influence on our own 
economy. It is most likely that this 
influence will be with, us for at : j 
least the coming six months as the - © Gembio 
problems are so involved and of such 
long standing that an earlv and sat- 
isfactory solution is virtually impossible. This presents 
an increasing drain on both our natural resources and 
our monetary reserves. 

The other problem, which is confined to our own 
shores and affects almost all phases of business activity, 
is the tight money situation created by the Federal Re- 
serve’s monetary policies in an effort to keep our econ- 
omy from entering into a serious inflationary spiral. 
There is no evidence, at least for the present, that this 
tight money situation has adversely affected our econ- 
omy: at least, I see no evidence from our own experience 
that it has had an influence on our sales volume. There 
is, of course, a possibility that it might eventually slow 
down some instalment selling and certainly it will have a 
retarding effect on practically all phases of the con- 
struction industry. While the restrictive monetary ac- 
tion taken has created small headaches in some phases 
of our economy, it would seem to be far better to endure 
this for the moment than to run the risk of a runaway 
inflationary spiral that could bring on serious reper- 
cussions in our whole economy. 

Probably the most pleasing thing that has happened 
the past year is the ability of our economy to maintain 
a steady level while going through what is commonly 
termed “rolling adjustments.” This rolling type of ad- 
justment has continued now for a number of years and 
it seems to have convinced businessmen that we may 
be through with the deep depressions and are now capa- 
ble of correcting our maladjustments without serious 
declines. Certainly the long-range capital construction 
program of our larger industries must have been based 
upon this confidence in our future as evidenced by our 
own strength in meeting our current economic problems. 
It is with this same confidence that I look forward to 
cur next spring season with a steady continuation of the 
present level of business activity in the aggregate. 

Since most of our industries are operating at near ca- 
pacity and our employment is at an all-time high, it 
seems unlikely that we will have any important further 
increase in business activity during the next six months. 
Even allowing for some moderate increase in our price 
structure and further increase in our work force, I would 
expect industrial activity to.-vary between a breakeven 
to a 5% increase over last spring. 
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WILLIS GALE 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 

Commonwealth Edison Company’s construction pro- 
gram for 1957 calls for the expenditure of an estimated 
$18L,C00,000 for electric generating, transmission and 
distribution facilities and for general plant. 

This tctal is the largest for any 
single year in the history of the 
Commonwealth system and compares 
with nearly $140,600,000 for 1956, 
which is the record year to date. 

Sales of electricity by the Com- 
monweaitn Edison system in 1956 are 
now estimated at approximately 
18.700,000,000 kilowatt-hours com- 
pared with 17,507,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1955, an increase of about 
seven percent. 

Sales to industrial and residential 
customers showed the best gains of 
the major classifications, each in- 
creasing about 9% in 1956. Commer- 
cial sales were up about 8%. These 
gains were partially offset by de- 
creases in sales to railroads and to other public utilities. 

Commonwealth Edison carries on a continuous con- 
struction program, the nature and extent of which are 
based upon current and estimated future loads of the 
system. This program is subject to cortinuous review 
and revision to the extent necessary to meet changing 
conditions. 

The program for the next three years includ2s, in 
addition to the $180,C00,000 for 1957, $160,000,0U0 for 1958 
and $120,.00,000 for 1859. The $460,0U0,000 gross additions 
for the three years 1957-1959 consist of approximately 
$210,000,000 for electric generating facilities, $249,000,000 
for transmission and distribution facilities and $10,000,600 
for general plant. 

The construction program includes the 180,000-kilowatt 
Dresden Nuclear Power Station to be built by General 
Electric Company 50 miles southwest of Chicago. Com- 
monwealth and its associates in Nuclear Power Group, 
Inc., are paying Gencral Electric $9,000,000 a year toward 
the $45,0L0,000 contract price. Ground breaking for the 
Dresden plant is scheduled to take place in the spring 
of 1957, with the completion date set for 1960. 

Among other major projects in the Commonwealth 
program are a 260,0V00-kilowatt generating unit at Will 
County station near Lemont to be completed in mid-1957 
and four other big units scheduled for completion in 1958 
and 1959. The latter include a 205,000-kilowatt unit at 
Crawford station and 305,000-kilowatt. units at Fisk 
station in Chicago, and the Waukegan and Jolict stations. 

By the end of 1960, the net generating capability of 
the Edison system will approximate 5,300,009) kilowatts 
compared with approximately 2,300,000 in 1945. 


OSCAR GETZ 
President, Barton Distilling Company 

The distilling industry looks forward confidently to 
continued moaerate increases in consumption during 
1957, following the trend established in 1955 and 1956. 

The measure of this progress can best be taken through 
direct reference to sales statistics. In 
the 1947-1954 early postwar period, 
consumption of distilled spirits aver- 
aged 184 million gallons annually. 

Jn 1955, consumption rose to 199.6 
million gallons and in 1956, although 
final official statistics are not vet 
available, sales approximated 212 
million gallons. We are of the opinion 
that 1957 consumption will approxi- 
mate 225 million gallons and, very 
possibly. may exceed that amount. 

In the limited space available, it 
is not possible to discuss all of the 
factors that have led to this much 
more favorable industry outlook, but 
two points are of particular interest 
and importance: 

(1) The moderate rise in consumption has come about 
while, paradoxically, our nation has become more tem- 
perate. Changed patterns of living, placing new empha- 
sis on entertainment. are responsible for this. There is 
solid evidence that a greater percentage of adults now 
use alcoholic beverages in moderation and that while 
they are crinking less “per occasion,” the number of 
occasions upon which distilled spirits are used in an 
average vear has increased. 

(2) While there have been many notable sales devel- 
opments, including the trend to “diversification” (in 
itself an indication of emphasis on entertainment), the 
most sensational postwar development in our industry 
has been the pronounced new swing cf consumers to 
Kentucky bourbon. 

Kentucky straight bourbon has always enjoyed a repu- 
tation as premium whiskey. but its. prestige in this con- 
nection has obviously greatly increased since the war. 
In 1955, as compared with 1947, total United States with- 
drawals of whiskey (from all states where whiskey is 
produced) rose 15.6 million gallons. But in 1955, as com- 
pared with 1947, total Kentucky whiskey withdrawals 
rose a full 18 million gallons. This latter figure, inci- 
dentally. exactly matches the increase in over-all con- 
sumption between 1947 and 1955. 

The foregoing factors sum up the most meaningful 
developments in the industry since the end of World 
War Il the develonoments that indicate continued 
expansion in the vears ahead. 

Distillers have been quite successful in adapting their 
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promotional practices to the new emphasis on entertain- 
ment, another factor which encourages a bullish outlook 
toward the future. Advertising schedules have been in- 
creased, the desirability of being a “good host” or hostess 
is being stressed and such new drinks as the popular 
“Subourbonite” are being vigorously promoted. 

Several distillers have in recent months slightly in- 
creased their prices, the first such rises (other than be- 
cause of increased taxes) undertaken since Repeal. While 
these inereases barely cover increased costs of the last 
year, let alone those since the end of the war, they do 
help to place the industry on its soundest financial foot- 
ing in years. In view of this, and the likelihood that 1957 
sales figures will represent an increase of from 20 to 
25% over the 1947-54 average, it is quite obvious that 
distillery investment values have appreciated consider- 
a are likely to continue this solidly-established 
trend. 


A. C. GILBERT, JR. 
President, A. C. Gilbert Company 

With end of the year figures for 1956 showing toy 
sales at record levels, the entire toy industry looks for- 
ward to an expanding market for 1957. Many companies 
are already in operation on plans for production in- 
creases. The A. C. Gilbert Company, 
with its engineering and scientific 
toys and its American Flyer trains, 
is one of the companies planning 
such expansion. 

Gilbert closed the vear 1956 with 
a volume of approximately $15,000,- 
v00, a 17% increase over 1955. Our 
1957 goal is an additional 10% in- 
crease in toys and eiectric trains. It 
is a goal we feel is indicated in 
the same trends which made 1956 a 
good toy year. 

High consumer income, high birth 
rates, and larger families are cer- 
tainly continuing positive factors for 
toy manufacturers. Equally im- 
portant to manufacturers of trains 
particularly is a marked and growing trend to family- 
oriented activities in which parents and children share 
hobbies in everything from wood working to model rail- 
roading. 

In addition, the tradition of a first train as a “big” gift 
investment for a boy (usually made between the ages of 
four and eight) is encouraged by high incomes, more 
family leisure and the move to suburban homes with 
increased play area for children. With over . 500,000 
American Flyer layouts already in American homes, 
the crop of “first train’ children continues to grow. 

“HO” guage trains, re-introduced by cur company in 
1955, should also show continuing increases in 1957 as 
the expanding hobby market introduces more older boys 
and men to the country’s second largest adult male hobby 
—model railroading. 

Scientific and engineering toys, we feel, will enjoy 
an upswing in 1957, a natural result of a two-year cam- 
paign by government, business and industry to develop 
interest in these professions. Schools have introduced 
science courses into grade levels. Parents are more 
keenly aware of needs and cpportunities. The end result 
is an eager market for interesting, scientific toys. 

To answer this need the A. C. Gilbert line of chemistry 
and microscopes has been completely redesigned and has 
been newly packaged to give the products maximum 
child appeal. Microscopes have already proven efficient 
enough to be used in classrooms, and have been so used. 

Erector sets, still the leading boys’ toys in a virtually 
neglected age bracket, will also feel the impact of the 
growing emphasis on science and engineering. In filling 
the demand Gilbert in 1957 will use enough steel to 
build a respectable skyscraper. An interesting sidelight 
is the growing use of Erector tor industrial design. As 
increased production costs make model development 
probibitive, many companies have found Erector models 
effective. 
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New and better packaging, increased use of point-of- 
purchase selling aids, and further promotion of year 
round selling, all trends in 1956, should continue im- 
portant in 1957. Gilbert’s packaging of a complete “HO” 
layout in one set, for example, was certainly an im- 
portant factor in enabling us to re-enter the hobby 
market so speedily and effectively in 1955. In 1957 six 
“HO” ready-to-run train sets will be available, as well 
as individual units. 

For 1957 dramatic new packaging and new point-of- 
purchase aids have been designed to encourage sales of 
the important scientific toys. It is hoped these will be 
useful in encouraging sales during the back-to-school 
period as well as for Christmas. 

Although discount houses have in many cases altered 
toy sales patterns, most toys will continue to sell well 
not only in these retail outlets but in the traditional 
department and toy stores, plus hobby, jewelrly, hard- 
ware and even large drug stores. In all these areas toy 
departments will probably receive more - than - usual 
attention and space outside the Chirstmas season. 

To aid toy and department stores to meet discount 
competition in 1956, The A. C. Gilbert Company provided 
specially assembled train sets at competitive prices. 
This device, plus more in-store displays and promotions 
will be encouraged not only by Gilbert but by most 
major manufacturers. 

The A. C. Gilbert Company looks forward to 1957 as 
a highly promising year—one in which exvertly-made 
and carefully engineered instructive toys will assume in- 
creasing importance. 
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S. A. GIRARD 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Willys Motors, Inc. 


Those of us in the light truck manufacturing industry 
look forward to a continued high level of production 
and sales during 1957 with volume equalling or exceed- 
ing that of the past year. At Willys Motors we are par- 
ticularly confident, especially be- 
cause of the enthusiastic reception 
given the new series of “Forward 
Control” models which are being 
added to our “Jeep” family of four- 
wheel drive vehicles. 

Our forecasts are based largely on 
the outlook for a continuance of the 
thriving economy which the nation 
has been experiencing. Aside from 
the threat of credit restrictions, there 
is little of significance on the eco- 
nomic front to indicate that Willys 
and the light truck industry will not 
continue to benefit from this healthy 
econemic climate. 

A sizable proportion of our annual 
Jeep production is marketed over- 
seas, and we exvect to achieve supstantial gains in ex- 
port shipments throughout the free markets of the world. 
Establishment of new plent facilities in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina will enable us to increase our vclume in South 
America considerably. 

Among the broad and most favorable factors in our 
domestic business are the nation’s huge road building 
program, expansions throughout the public utility indus- 
tries, and the sustained upward trend in the gross na- 
tional product. 

More svecifically, the nine primary markets which 
provide the greatest demand for Willys four-wheel drive 
“Jeep” vehicles are in a generally expanding condition. 
These nine major markets—natural resources industries, 
farm, automotive, construction, rural (non-farm), gov- 
ernment, public service, manufacturing and the build- 
ing trades—are continually engaged in seeking lower 
costs and great utility from the vehicles used in their 
operations. These vehicles represent a considerable capi- 
tal investment and their purchasers are constantly de- 
manding more from them. “Jeep” power, since it pro- 
vides versatility for a variety of chores and capacity for 
both on-the-road and rugged off-the-road operations, is 
gaining an important position as the answer to cost sav- 
ings in transportation and is an important factor in main- 
taining Willys’ position as the world’s largest producer 
of four-wheel drive vehicles. 
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LEONARD GREEN 


President, Dr. Pepper Company 

The rise of the American soft drink industry within 
the last decade has been truly significant, although sev- 
eral other industries have grown even more rapidly. 
It is our sincere belief, however, that soft drinks, a 
billion dollar a year business, are 
inst now beginning to build up a 
full head of steam. 

Two factors are responsible for 
this outlook. They are price and 
packaging. 

In the past two years, soft drinks 
bottlers have enjoyed, and _ justifi- 
ably so, increased profits due to 
higher wholesale prices in many 
areas. It is significant that the price 
“breaks” have been prevalent in 
heretofore solid pre-World War I 
price areas such as North Carolina. 
Alabama and other parts of the 
South. Less than two decades ago, 
well over half the soft drinks sold 
in this country, were sold at five 
cents retail. Today less than 10% are sold at this price. 

This means that the franchised bottler has a better 
profit margin to work with and, therefore, has more 
money to invest in the marketing tools which are es- 
sential to the progress of this business. 

Some people have voiced the belief that soft drinks 
are approaching a saturation sales point. Nothing could 
be further from the facts. 

We know, for example. that Americans consume 
less than one bottle of soft drinks every other day 
during a year, on the average. It is not unrealistic to 
believe that this could be increased to one or more 
every day—doubling or trebling sales. The growing 
youth population, and the fact that the youth market 
is the largest segement of our overall consumption pat- 
tern, plainly shows that the potential is there to be 
captured. This brings us back to our price situation, 
for with more profit available for investment in the 
essential marketing tools, the better prospects we have 
of quickly expanding our market. 

The trend of informality in American living — the 
backyard chefs and increased outdoor activities present 
new opportunities for soft drinks at every turn. 

The second factor which holds much promise for 
1957 and future years is in the field of packaging. For 
several vears, other food products, commodities and 
related items have been available in a variety of sizes. 
In our industry, especially among the major brands, 
only one size of bottle has been offered the consumer. 
How radically this has changed can be pointed up 
with our own Dr. Pepper Company. 

Until 1954, our product was marketed exclusively, 
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WILLIAM L. GREGORY 

President, Easton-Taylor Trust Co., St. Louis 
‘or several vears now I have been concerned about 
the increasing amount of inflation in our economy. There 
hes been an obvious effort on the part of the govern- 
ment to prevent anv disastrous reaction aiid to con 
tinue this inilation in a gradual up- 
ward direction without creating 
enough inflation to precipitate ser)- 
ous Gifficulties. Up to this point the 
monetary authorities have been suc- 
cessful. I had not expected that they 
would go as jar as they have but 
from the pressure on the money 
supply, as reflected in the current 
shortage within the banking system, 
and the continued increase in the 
indexes for the turnover of bank de- 
posits, it seems to me that we have 
at last reached a point where some- 
thing must be done to control the 
dangerous spirals which are always 
present at the top of a prolonged 
boom. 

it is my sincere hope that the Federal Reserve Boara 
ind others concerned will be able to control the infla- 
tion we have but I think it is dangerously high and cer- 
ainly I weuld look for tight money for the better part 
ot 1957 with the possibility of considerable reduced 
yusiness activity, particularly in real estate and build- 
ing, and in the heavier lines of consumers’ goods. I 
hink that the real estate market has been over-ex- 
‘ended through the excessive use of credit made avail- 
ble by government guaranteed loans and the operations 
oft certain types of mortgage lenders. This is a good 
time for borrowers to get out of debt and for lenders 
Lo police and secure their loans. 


JOSEPH GRIESEDIECK 
President, Falstaff Brewing Corporation 

Incications are that 1956 sales for the brewing industry 
Vill be slightly ahead of 1955, although final figures 
‘or the year are not yet available. 

With some few exceptions, however, earnings for 
‘esreweries have not measured up, due, primarily, to 
-onstantly increasing costs. During the past few years, 
ywreweries have been faced with rapidiy rising costs of 
»roduction and distribution, as well as heavier local and 
state taxes, while forces of competition have tended to 
wld prices stable. The result has been a constant 
squeeze on profit margins. 

In an effort to ease the pressure profits, the industry 
-(fected some minor price increases in 1956, but the in- 
creases obtained were primarily on the can and one- 
tip bottles packages and did little more than offset 
he increased prices of the containers. 

The inaustry sales outlook for 1957 is what might 
ne termed cautiously optimistic. Population growth, to- 
vether with growing numbers of persons in over-21 age 
4roups, are expected to contribute to a rise in consump- 
tion. In 1955 a 10-year downward trend in the number 
»f persons entering the adult market was reversed 
sad this, combined with a continuance of the general 
‘rosperity the country is now enjoying, is expected to 
‘avorably influence industry sales. 

Although the industry can look forward to a slight 
crease in sales in 1957 and greater increases in the 
ears ahead, it will continue to have to live with the 
wroblem of rising costs. In addition to anticipated in- 
-reases in costs of materials, automatic labor rate in- 
creases, negotiated last year, will affect most brewers 
1 1957. Proposed treight rate hikes are also bound to 
»e reflected in additional costs for both the brewer and 
sae wholesaler. 

As brewers seek ways to offset these persistently ad- 
ancing costs in order to improve profit margins, they 
rill continue to place emphasis on greater productivity 
nd use of the most modern machinery and equipment 
Other solutions, however, must be found to offset the 

sing costs of marketing and distribution. , 
One current trend in the industry is that of a regional 
marketing approach, whereby companies buy or build 
plants in strategic geographic locations and effect sav- 
sags in costs of transportation. Falstaff Brewing Cor- 
poration pioneered this regional marketing approach 
19 1935 and, with acquisition in 1956 of plants in 
Galveston and El Paso, Texas, now operates eight 
breweries in seven U. S. cities. Other leading breweries 
have followed this pattern. 

As long, however, as the industry is plagued by a 
situation in which the supply or capacity far exceeds 
tme .present demand, it will be increasingly diificult 
‘or any but the most aggressive companies to continue 
to progress. 

Falstaff, although generally faced with the same prob- 
lems as the industry as a whole, is in an exceptionally 
00d position to maintain its rapid rate of growth. Our 
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company’s policy of selective penetration of regional 
rkets moved it into fourta piace in the indusiry in 
1955, although our product was distributed in only 
states. and we continued to make substantial gains in 
1956 With a vast market potential still untouched 
Falstaff looks to territorial expansion, including large 
metropolitan areas, for strong growtn possibilities in 


tne iuture. 


THOMAS J. GROOM 

President, Bank of Commeree, Washington, Bb. ¢: 

Nineteen hundred fifty-six has been a banner year. 
I expect this to extend well into 1957. Kusinessmen ap- 
pear to be optimistic, employment is high, personal 
income is the best on record and inventories appear .o 
be in satisfactory condition. 

Prices will no doubt be higher and 
because ot higher prices, profits will 
possibly be lower. 1 think we can 
expect keener competition than was 
experienced during the past year, but 
this will not affect business condi- 
tions, employment, or production. It 
merely means that the consumer 
will do more shopping in order to 
obtain the best vaiue for the dollar 
he spends. 

I see no change in the so-called 
“tight money” policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which policy inci- 
dentally I regard as thoroughly 
sound. “Tight money” and higher 
interest rates may and probably will 
have a dampening effect on plant expansion and capital 
investments. This means postponement of many such 
programs, but this shouldn’t affect the overall business 
outlook based on the overall present business volume. 

Bank loans have risen substantialiy and, while they 
may be reduced somewhat in the early part of 1957, I 
think we shall experience a high demand for loans for 
sometime in the foreseeable future. As indicated above, 
rates will remain high; however, they could level off 
smewhat when funds begin to return to the bank early 
in the new year. 

Probably the most favorable factor in the current 
business situation is “confidence.” It appears to me that 
business as such is proceeding on a normal basis and that 
businessmen in general, as well as consumers, have been 
conservative and have “kept their feet on the ground” 
so to speak. I, therefore, look upon. business as »eing 
on more or less an even keel and I expect this to con- 
tinue well into the 1957 period. 

Any statement on the outlook for business and fi- 
nancial ‘conditions, must be made on the assumption 
that we will not become involved in any war. Our econ- 
omy would be seriously affected by any such event; in 
fact, in such a situation, it would naturally be the 
dominant factor affecting business conditions. 

In making this prediction I feel that we should vro- 
ceed with a great deal of caution. Infiationary dangers 
are confronting us at all times;*We must ‘keep constantly 
in mind that there will, be softsspots and that much of 
the dollar volume of production figdres and wage income 
will represent higher prices and increased costs. We 
must further bear in mind that we have been moving 
along at a rapid pace tor several years and that ulti- 
mately a leveling off period is to be expected. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR. 
President, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 
The year 1957 is making a very auspicious beginning, 

particularly as to volume of production and number of 
people employed. The economy generally is at a new 
all-time high and the forward momentum is tremendous. 
Most economists:and forecasters are 
extremely optimistic and it must be 
admitted that there are not many 
signs to indicate the boom is running 
down. There are, however, certain 
adverse factors that in the -current 
enthusiasm should not be overlooked 
in appraising the present business 
situation. 

(1) Shortage of Savings: Booms to 
keep going take increasing amcunts 
of credit. I cannot see on a purely 
arithmetic basis how the insurance 
companies, the savings banks, the 
building and loan associations or the 
commercial banks can increase their 
loans as much in 1957 as they did 
in either 1955 or 1956, much less increase them more 
this ycar. Although all these institutions are endeavoring 
to stimulate savings, it takes time to accumulate large 
sums. 

(2) Shortage of Materials: Even if the increased 
amounts of credit were available, as tae result of in- 
creased savings, the economy in 1957 faces a limitation 
in that in many lines we are already using all available 
material and the supply cannot be quickly increased. 
Examples are tae current shortages in cement, nickel 
and certain types of steel. 

(3) Shortage of Labor: Let’s assume further that both 
crecit and materials were not scarce, the economy in 
the year 1£57 would still be pushing against a manpower 
shortage. In my opinion, we already have overfull 
employment with many job vacancies currently going 
unfilled. 

(4) Danger of Artificially Created Credit: The Federal 
teserve Banks are carrying on a program of active 
restraint and rightly so. For the Federal Reserve to 
supply additicnal credit and ease money under existing 
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conditions would not get any more goods produced 01 
put any more people to work, but woula merely aad to 
tne already strong upsurge in wages and prices. 

(5) The Federai Keserve Banks’ Basic Duty: There is 
anotner reason why restraint on the part of the Federal 
Keserve Banks is called for and that is that tney carry 
t..e primary reserves of ail the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System and as such area banker's bank. 
‘the Federal Reserve has its own baiance sneet to watch 
and its own ratios to worry about. The Federal Reserve 
authorities must on occasion give consideration to the 
iact that as keeper of the banking reserve of tae entire 
country, that its prime duty is to conscrve its lending 
power in boom times so as to be abie to help with loans 
to its member banks in times of emergency. 

While we are off tne gold standard internally, foreign 
governments and toreign central banks can get gold for 
their dollars or dollar obligations. If they snouid feel 
that t..is country was embarking On an inflationary spree 
which was bound to result in further devaluation of 
the dollar, they might well begin drawing down on our 
gold reserve, whicn action if persisted in could make it 
iinancially embarrassing for tae Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Lnited States Treasury. The threat of substantial 
foreign withdrawals might at some time in tne future 
force the Federal Reserve Banks to adhere to a stiff 
policy of restraint at a time wnen the domestic economy 
migsi.t be in a recession period that would ordinarily 
walrant some easing of money. Even the Feaeral Reserve 
Banks and the United States Treasury are ultimately 
subject to the basic laws of economics as these laws 
apply world wide. 

(6) The Squeeze on Profit Margins: There was in- 
creasing evidence in 1956 that profit margins in many 
lines were narrowing. This tendency looks like it will 
continue into 1957. Due to keener competition between 
firms and due to increased resistance on tne part of the 
pubiic to price increases, it will continue to be difficult 
to offset increased costs of wages and materials by 
increased selling prices. The full year 1957 may well 
turn out to be a big volume year wit: smaller profits. 

(‘) The Russians and the Middle East: The threat of 
possible armed aggression by tne Russians in various 
parts of Lurope and the Middle East is bound to be a 
1actor to consider. The Russian leaders may move 
abroad out of weakness to save face at home. Not likely 
but still a possibility would be a revolution in Russia 
that would eliminate chem for the time being as a 
strong potential eneyvny. This would in turn have its 
effect on defense spending. in ctaer words, the Kussians 
remain unpredictable. 

(8) The Suez Canal Closing: The closing of the Canal 
has hurt worid trace and ailsrupted tne economies of 
many EkurOpean countries. It has slowed down tae dis- 
tributicn of raw materials and finished goods aad in- 
creased their costs. Certain incustri-s tike our domestic 
oil inuustry and shipbuilding have benefited, but the 
net overall effect is detrimental to business toe world 
over. 


I do fecl that some of the current optimism should bel, |. 


balanced off by a-sober realization that a great deal of 
cur prosperity today is based on the econOmy continually 
going deeper and wceeper into debt. Tne equity position 
of many corporations and some individuals is fairly thin 
and the over all situation today caiis for more capital 
and savings and less borrowing. Concaiti_-ns during 1957 
may well call tor unusual flexibility in manageinent. It 
may become necessary to cali off or slow down expan- 
sicn plans as procit margins narrow furtner or as credit 
becomes tighter. Both for banks and business g_ nerally 
tais is no time, in my humble opinion, to negiect liquidity 
ana no time to get over-extended. 


F. S. HALES 
President, Nickel Plate Road 


Optimism pervades the business outlook for 1957, 
although certain imponderables could temper the pres- 
ent brightness of prospects. 

Tensions in the Middle East and Europe, the over- 
building of inventories, tightening 
of credit and inflationary wage de- 
mands might refute early predic- 
tions. However, prospects of war had 
diminished as the new year started 
and the signing ot long-term labor 
agreements in some basic industries 
may, in some degree, protect the 
economy against new and excessive 
wage demands. 

Supporting optimism in 1957 are 
expectations that the Gross National 
Product will continue to grow and 
reach a new record; that sieel pro- 
duction will rise; that the output of 
autonrobiles will su stantially sur- 

Felix S. Hales pass that for 1956, and that a 10% 

increase in industrial constiuction 

will offset a decline in homebuilding. Moreover, em- 

ployment remains at a high level; consumer spending 

for non-durable goods continues to rise, and the popu- 

lation growth constantly creates a greaver demand for 
these goods. 

As a result of inese conditions, which appear likely 
to endure at least through the first half of 1957, the 
railroads anticipate a modest increase in the volume of 
business over that handled in the year just ended. 

The expected increase in revenues does not mean that 
the financial position of railroads will improve propor- 
tionately, however. Increased operating expenses and 
taxes in 1856 more than offset gains in operating reve- 
nues for the railroads as an industry. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that net income of Class I railroads 
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dropped 5.6% last year, and the rate of return on net 
investment declined irom 4.22% to 3.95%. 

Wage and tax pressures on profits threaten the rail- 
roads’ ability to carry out improvements which are 
needed to handle the mounting volume of traffic to the 
satisfaction of customers. 

In the face of these constant needs ior improvement 
and modernization of railroad properties, three-year 
contracts were signed late last year with several of the 
brotherhoods. These contracts call for wage increases 
in each cf the years covered by the agreements. 

Like all other industries, the railroads must seek a 
higher price for their services when the costs of business 
rise. The eastern railroads recently petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for an emergency freight 
rate increase of 7%, which was authorized. An earlier 
request for «a 15% freight rate increase still is pending 
before the Commission. Such additionzul relief is essen- 
tial if the railroads are to be permitted an opportunity 
to improve their rate of return on investment and 
thereby take their proper place in the national economy. 

In the 17-year period from 1940-1956, both inclusuive, 
the Nickel Plate has spent approximately $200,000,000 
for new equipment and roadway facilities. In the past 
year the company has acquired 500 new box cars, 35 
diesel locomotives and 50 piggy-back trailers in pursuit 
of its equipment modernization program. Orders have 
*“ been placed for 36 additional diesel locomotives and 100 
seventy-ton covered hopper cars, to be delivered in 
1957. This equipment alone will cost more than $8,000,000. 

While railroads require a further increase in freight 
rates to carry on improvement programs, another basic 
need is a modernized transportation policy such as is 
recommended in a report from the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and Organization. The 
railroads also seek the removal of taxes amounting to 
10% on passenger travel and 3% on freight shinments in 


the belief this would encourage greater use of the 
railroads. 
CHARLES W. HALL . 


President, The Oneida National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Utica 

During 1956 the industrial activity for the area known 
as the trading area of Utica, N. Y., has been at a very 
high level. Not only have the industries located in this 
area been on an ever increasing level of production but 
during the latter part of 1956 one of 
tne na.ion’s leading corporations an- 
nounced that they were going to 
open an important unit of produc- 
tien in the Utica area. 

This level of industrial production 
has only been posible due to the 
substantial increase in the number 
of people on industrial payrolls. The 
combination of these circumstances 
has caused residential building to be 


at a h:gn level and the volume of 
retail sales has been in some in- 


stances at a new high and in other 
instances ho!ding the level of 1955. 

As we move into 1957 the con- 
struction industry, retlecting indus- 
trial plant, supermarkets, centers 
and additions to Central Schools, is such that the indus- 
try will be moving at capacity levels during all of the 
year. 

The orders on hand for industrial production give 
indication of the continuing hign level of employment 
for 1957. 

Agriculture, which is an important item of commerce 
in this rich agricultural area, has been at a better level 
than in the past_and hopes for improvement during 1957. 

In the “heart of the Empire State” the tone of com- 
merce is the best in its history and 1957 gives indication 
of being a year of good business from ail viewpoints. 
This estimate of the trend is, naturally, very closely re- 
Jated to the national pattern as the industry in this area 
is nOoW a part of national corporate interests and our 
success cannot be but only as the country prospers. 
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JOSEPH B. HALL 


President, The Kroger Co. 

Better products and improved service, offered in more 
convenient locations, will be characteristic of the retail 
food business during the coming year. Larger stores, 
increased sales volume and greater corporate expendi- 
tures also are in prospect for 1957. 


None of these seem new to the 
field, as each will continue trends 
already established. However, the 


rate of acceleration in the popularity 
of “food denartment stores,” either 
as a unit of shopping centers, or as 
individual stores with ample park- 
ing areas is expected to increase. 
Of special appeal to the woman 


customer is the convenience aspect 
of shepping centers, which fre- 
quently include a bank, cleaner, 


clothier, and variety, hardware, and 
drug stores. If she can buy a!l of 
her family food needs and do other 
necessary shopving on a one-sto 
basis in a free parking lot, she will 
be doing it in increasing thousands every vear. 

The Kroger Co., in common with other food chains, is 
fully aware of this development and is capitalizing o: 
the trend. In 1956, we opened 140 new stores, and plans 
call for scme 150 new openings next year. At the same 
time, we are closing many of our smaller, less profitable 
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outlets. This results in increased efficiency, lower op- 
erating costs and consequently makes possible lower con- 
sumer prices. Last year we had an average of 1,475 
stcres operating in the 21 states we serv2 in the Middle 
West from the Canadian Border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
At the close of 1955, the figure was 1,612 stores. Since 
sales and profits increased in 1956, the economics of 
this policy is obviously sound. 

The increased sales shown on Kroger’s books are per- 
haps typical of those recorded by the more successful 
supermarket chains. Our 1956 gross (estimating receipts 
for the final four-week period) is in the neighborhood 
of $1,486.000.000, a substantial increase over the 1955 
total of $1,219,474,812. 

Our capital expenditures during 1956 for stores, ware- 
houses, transportation equipment, manufacturing facili- 
ties and other miscellaneous expansion will amount to 
$40 million. For 1957 we anticipate a total capital ex- 
penditure of around $46 million. 

In this ever changing business, methods of financing 
also are undergoing a change. The decreasing avail!- 
ability cf money for investment already is exerting a 
limiting influence. We know of many cases where pros- 
pective builders of supermarket stores or shopping cen- 
ters simply cannot obtain the necessary funds. As a 
result, most leading retail food firms are planning to 
increase the scope of their own store and warehouse 
financing—even to including complete shopping centers 
in some instances. 

We at Kroger recently announced the formation of an 
affiliated real estate company, Gromarco, Inc., to qwn 
Kroger-leased properties. Gromarco has sold over $12 
million of 442% 25-year real estate secured notes to 
finance our store construction program. 

With the general upward trend of our economv and 
the continuing increase in the population, it is difficult 
to foresee anything but continued prosperity for busi- 
ness firms which are flexible and responsive to current 
trends, especially those serving basic needs such as food. 





CARL S. HALLAUER 
President, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


In 1957, the optical industry should record its greatest 
sales volume of any peace-time yeer. Attaining this 
level, however, will be a real challenge in view of the 
advantage in Jabor costs enjoyed by foreign competition 
in many lines. 

At Bausch & Lomb we look to the 
constantly expanding use of optical 
systems by industry, in its trend 
toward miniaturization and automa- 
tion, to stimulate sales of our entire 
scientific instrument line. 

Further impetus to microscone, 
metallograph, spectrograph, and dif- 
fraction grating sales will be added 
by the growing number of atomic 
research programs and by the equip- 
ment demands of scientists working 
on International Geophysical Year 
projects. Our photogrammetric vol- 
ume should also benefit from the ex- 
tensive aerial mapping required by 
the new Federal highway program. 

Eyewear sales show every indication of a continued 
industry-wide advance in 1957. The professional people 
serving the public are better equipped than ever before 
for testing and fitting patients with quality lenses in 
frames styled for every occasion. Coupled with the 
heightened public awareness that, today, one pair of 
glasses is not enough to meet all the visual and fashion 
needs of an individual, this should helo boost the over- 
all ophthalmic volume considerably above its 1956 level. 

Major goal of the industry in the year ahead is the 
intensification of our process improvement programs and 
the recruitment of increasing numbers of technically- 
trained scientific personnel to insure continued Amer- 
ican leadership in both the design and quality of optical 
products. 
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A. L. HAMMELL 
President, Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Our survey of various basic factors for the year ahead 
leads us to an attitude of optimism, particularly with 
respect to the first half of 1957. The factors of strength 
we see ahead include an even higher general purchasing 
power wusan 1n i¥oo, a rate of con- 
struction activity, both industrial and 
governmental, which will be running 
above 1956 levels with a resultant 
high rate of steel production. 

If there are any weaker spots in 
the economy they are likely to in- 
clude: the household appliance indus- 
try, in which record production in 
1956 has led to-an excessive inven- 
tory situation: a continued lower 
rate of residential construction, un- 
less loan capital for housing is made 
available at lower rates; and, a con- 
tinued reduction in agricultural buy- 
ing power because of the lower ratio 
of farm prices to the general indus- 
trial price level. 

As to the outlook for Railway Express, a continually 
higher rate of retail and department store sales should 
be reflected in increased express traffic. Similarly, an 
accentuated market for the automobile industry, which 
was hampered during the fall, not by lack of demand 
but mechanical difficulties in the plants, should be re- 
flected in greater movement of automotive parts by 
express. 
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We foresee a year which will be at least as good and 
possibly even better than 1956 when the express ship- 
ment and revenue volume was substantially better than 
in 1955. ; 

During 1957 the express business will gain to an even 
greater degree the growing benefits of the various phases 


its $70 million expansion and modernization program 
begun in 1953 and 1954. A higher percentage of the 


company’s vehicle units has been replaced. By the enc 
of 1960, it is expected that every unit will have been 
supplemented by new, and more efficient equipmer: 
in accordance with a new six-year replacement policy 
for each truck and tractor, and 12 years for each trailee 
unit. 

New, or modernized terminals at key points through 
out the nation; millions of dollars of new materiz 
handling systems and equipment; two-way radio opera- 
tions, both on trucks and on terminal tractors at a num 
ber of points: electronic business machines and compute’ 
and data processing units; and the delivery beginnins 
in 1957 of the second order within two years for 509 
fast refrigerator rail cars for passenger train service 
foreshadow even more efficient express operations 2% 
tracting a growing volume of traffic to both rail an 
air express services. 

Despite rises in other operating expenses, savings re 
sulting from more fully mechanized and more efficien® 
operations in the physical handling of shipments a: : 
expected in 1957 to enable the Agency to pay to th » 
railroads toward their costs in handling express amounts 
more closely proportional to the substantial increase: 
experienced during 1956 in shipments and gross revenue 

The significant rapid development during 1957 of the 
Agency’s single-carrier international services linking: 
23,000 communities in the United States with importan: 
origin and destination points, on all continents, elsewher:« 
in the free world, on a through negotiable export bi?! 
of lading, similarly is expected to accelerate the growt' 
and progress of the 118-year-old private express ir 
dustry. 

While 1957 will be a year of challenge, it also is see x 
as a period of not only opportunity, but sound grow‘}r 
for an industry which for so long has diligently serve:t 
the best interests of the nation and its people. 


CYRIL S. HART 
President, Boston Insurance Company 

The Stock Property and Casualty insurance industr 
in step witn the high level of tne economy, recorded ar 
increase of approximately 5% in premium volume durins: 
the past year. From the standpoint of underwriting’ 
profit, however, 1956 was most dis- 
couraging.e« It is not expected that a 
high percentage of all lines written 
wiil be unprofitable in any one year; 
however, occasionally this does hap- 
pen, and 1956 was one of those years 
in which the great majority of lines 
returned unprofitable underwriting 
results. 

Underwriting losses were brought 
about primarily by inadequate rates, 
particularly in the Fire and Automo- 
bile classifications. The chronic in- 
flationary progression in our econ- 
omy has made it increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure rates which are 
adequate for the period of exposure. 
Automobile lines, in addition to the 
effect of inflationary pressure, have also felt the impac% 
of increasing accident frequency and severity. This loss 
trend in the Automobile line was dramatically illustrated 
by the carnage wrought on our highways over the receni 
holiday period. Competition for the mass market o* 
individual policyholders grew increasingly more intens*: 
during the year and hetd down to some extent the: 
pressure for needed rate increases. Heavy wind and hei} 
storms throughout the mid-continent, in addition to * 
number of spectacular losses, such as the “Andre, 
Doria’-“Stockholm” collision, the Brooklyn Pier fir: 
and explosion, and the conflagration in Southern Cal:- 
fornia, added to the underwriters’ woes in 1956. 

One of the most important events occurring durin 
the year was the passage of compulsory automobile in- 
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surance legislation in New York, the effect of whic 
is already making itself felt throughout the country 


The development of standardized multiple line coverag 
for commercial property and the further refinement ©; 
package policies for home owners continued the tren 
toward more comprehensive types of cover. 

All present predictions indicate a generally higher leve 
for our economy during 1957 and the volume of premiut 
written will increase in line with this growth. As 4 
result of rate increases, there should be an improvemer * 
in underwriting results, although the effect of suc 
increases on the 1957 year will depend to a great extel 
on the speed with which they are promulgated. 

It is encouraging to see signs of real activity on tl 
part of government and increasing interest in the publ 
generally in the field of highway safety. If a real safet 
program is vigorously pursued, it will have a decide 
effect on the automobile loss situation. On the negative: 
side of the picture, however, it appears that the cos* 
of repairs for the new 1957 model automobiles will he 
over those costs for 1956 models. 


~ 


at least 7% 


The expense of handling the large amount of deta i 
work which is required in the insurance business wit 
be cut by the use of new electronic machines now 
being made available in sizes which even tae smaller 


companics will be able to afford. A continuous reductic 
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in overhead expenses should resuit from the trend 


toward auicmation 
results ot tne 


The 
from a long-te! perspective, for the business is subject 
to cyclical action resulting from the adjustment of rates 
as the indu try moves through periods of protit and loss 
Insurance prctection stands at the very foundation of 
our free and over a pcriod of years will 
profitable results. The long-term outlook is v 
able and the year 1957 should begin a trend 
more profitable underwriting cycle. 


JAY SAMUEL HARTT 
President, Middle West Service Company 
utility industry experienced 

progress in 1956. I look for a 
yresent rate of growth in 1957. 
Probably the most unfavorable confronting the 
industry are the tight money supply 
and the upward trend of operating 
costs, both of which tend to require 
rate increases. These two factors, 
however, are not solely confined to 
the utility industry as they will 
have a bearing upon the entire 
economy of the country. 

Energy sales of investor-owned 
electric utilities in 1956 increased 
about 9% to approximately 470 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. Another gain ol 
about 9% is expected in 1957 and 
total sales should be slightly over 
500 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The entire electric utility indus- 
try’s peak load in December, 1956 
was close to 110 million kilowatts, 
which was up about 812% over the previous 
peak. Because additions to generating equipment were 
only 6.3 miilion kilowatts in 1956, the margin of re- 
serve plant capacity dropped to about 15'%%, which 
was the lowest since 1952. The peak load in 1957 i 
expected to increase again by approximately 812% to 
almost 120 million kilowatts. The reserve capacity, how- 
over, remain at about the same amount since 
a simila: expected in new generating and 
other eauivment. Reserve capacity should not be critical 
except in the Pacific Northwest where a margin of only 
2% is anticipated under average hydro conditions. 

Revenues of investor-owned electric utilities increased 
ebout 9'+.% in 1956 to a new record of $7.9 billion. 
This year should see another 915% gain to approxi- 
mately $86 billion. The good past trend of net earnings 
should continue into 1957, however, the rate of increase 
may fall below recent experience of about 10% per 
year due to higher operating and money costs. Earnings 
available to common stockholders in 1957 should total 
about $1.3 billion, as compared to $1.2 billion in 1956, 
and would represent about 15% of total operating rev- 
enues. 

Gas _ utilities 
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also continued to show 
during the past vear when industry sales, excluding 
sales for resale, amounted to 72.3 billion therms. The 
8% rate of growth in the past few years should prevail 
through 1957 to produce sales of about 78.0 billion 
therms. Total gas utility revenues are exvnected to 
exhibit another increase of anproximately 12%. from 
$3.8 billion in 1956 to about $4.28 billion in 1957. Almost 
two-thircs of the revenue gain should result from 
greater residential space-heating. Net income available 
to common stockholders of gas utilities should anproxi- 
mate $428 million, an increase about matchine the 12% 
revenue vain, but here again higher costs could squeeze 
the average 10% margin carried down from operating 
revenue. 

To meet the anticinated demand for 1957 and sub- 
sequent yerrs, investor-owned electric utilities will con- 
tinue to make large outlays for plant additions. Con- 
struction in 1955 totaled about $2.7 billion and approxi- 
mately $3.0 billion was scheduled for 1956. Because of 
delays resulting from material shortage and from strikes, 
the amount expende” during 1956 may not have reached 
the planned £3.0 billion. but any balance would revre- 
sent carryover into 1957. Nevertheless electric utility 
construction is expected to be uy 10% in 1957 and should 
total at least $3.3 billion. 

To finance the 1957 expenditures, 
electric tilities are expected to raise approximately 
$2.15 billion new capital, and generate the balance of 
$1.15 billion from internal sources. Although the pre- 
vailing money market will, of course, determine what 
form of securities will be sold in 1957, probably two- 
thirds, or about $1.43 billion, of the new capital should 
be debt securities and the remainder of $720 million 
equity issues. 

Gas utilitv construction expenditures planned for 
1957 are about $1.9 billion which betters the 1956 record 
outlay by £3 billion. To finance the anticipated con- 
struction, approyimately $900 million debt and ¢350 
million in evuity issues are expected to be offered. These 
emounts will also be denendent uvon money conditions. 
The balance of $€50 million, or about 35%. would come 
from internal sources 

Probably the most significant factor for the public 
utility industry during 1957 will be its competition with 
other segments of the economy for the short supply 
of money. Money costs are expected to average the 
highest for many years. Other cost increases resulting 
directly from the wage patterns established last summer 
and from shortages in critical materials such as steel 
will also be reflected in the income accounts of electric 
and gas utilities. Because of these pressures, the year 
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numerous rate 1ncreases. 


WILLIAM A. HEWITT 
President, Deere & Compary 
We believe that the farm machinery industry will 
fare better in 1957 because (1) farm income will improve 
due to a continued strong demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts and an improved agricultural surplus situation; and 
2) farmers’ willingness to buy will 
use of the more settied 
political atmosphere surrounding the 
farm program in 1957. 
ey any years there has been a 
cloce Yr between farmers’ 
cash and sales of farm ma- 
chinery. In general, farm macoinery 
industry sales have increased when 
increased and vice 
Exceptions to this rule usually 
during election years when 
political controversy causes the 
outlook to be clouded with 
Much of the decline in 
sales in 1956 and in 1954 
due to the effects of 
political debate. 
we expect that farm income will be up. 
farm 
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Cash 
inarketings are expected to increase; 

nment payments to farmers will rise substantially 

ise of the Soil Bank; in addition, cash income to 
farmers from non-agricultural sources (such as wages 
from off-farm work, income from rents and other in- 
vestments, etc.) will grow as industrial production and 
employment continue at high levels. Farm machinery 
sales should be up substantially. 

During 1957 demand for farm products will stay high 
because of the high levels cf economic activity and 
personal incomes, the continuously growing population, 
the favorable outlook for peace in tae world in spite of 
recent tensions, and the general optimism of our people. 
Farm preduct supply factors will be strengtaened 
through expected production cuts both in livestock and 
crops. The Soil Bank will get into full swing for the 
first time. If this program meets with success, substantial 
cuts in crop production result and government 
payments to tarmers for program participation will in- 
crease. 

1956 has been a year of expanding exports of farm 
products, aiaing substantially in reducing the country’s 
agricultural surpluses. We cxpect the agricultural 
export programs to show even greater success in 1957. 
The selling of farm commodities for foreign currencies, 
bartering of farm surpluses in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration hands on foreign markets for defense materials, 
placing of CCC holdings of surpluses on world markets 
at competitive prices, and exporting of wheat from free 
market supplies rather than from CCC stocks have 
greatly strengthened our agricultural markets. We 
believe these activities will be more effective in 1957. 

Weather can bring sharp changes in farm production 
which we cannot forecast. Some sections of the country, 
particularly the wheat belt, have been hard hit by 
drouth for several years. Lack of moisture has already 
prompted forecasts of substantially reduced winter wheat 
production in 1957. We hope that we are near the end 
of this drouth cycle. 
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Prices of farm machiuery wnich will average higher 
in 1957 than in 195§ are being accepted by farmers as the 
necessary result of higher wage and raw material costs. 
Higher costs have not been offset by higher prices, how- 
ever, so that 1957 will be a year of margin squeezes and 
severe competition for machinery manufacturers. 


A. T. HIBBARD 


Chairman of the Beard, Union Bank and Trust 
Company, Helena, Montana 
1956 has been a good year for Montana. In spite of a 
dry year, with approximately 20% below normal pre- 
cipitation in most of the grain growing areas, Montana 
produced 87 million bushels of wheat and a value of all 
main crops cf $281,520.000, with all 
livestock and_ livestock products 
adding an estimated additional] 
$155.000,.C00. 
industrially, Montana has made 
substantial progress. The Anaconda 
Company has brought their $50 mil- 
lion aluminum plant at Columbia 
Falls into full production, and has 
proceeded apace with the vast pro- 
gram of copper mining in Butte and 
the processing of ores and metal at 
Araconda and Great Falls. 
Lumbering has increased substan- 
tiallv, with greatly increased pro- 
duction, although the market has 
been temporarily dull in the lasi 
quarter. Two new pulp plants, the 
are announced and first construction 
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first in Montana, 
hes started. 

Oil development and_ production has_ continued 
throughout the year, with current production equalling 
65,719 barrels per day. Production is increasing every 
month. The present situation in the Near East will pro- 
vide an impetus to drilling in Montana’s many oil fields, 
end will undoubtedly hasten the develonment in the 
Williston Basin, which in the opinion of many leading 
oil geologists will be one of the great producing fields 
on the continent. 


Montana’s population is growing, with substantial in- 
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creases in all principal cities in the state. 

Montana's livestock population includes about 2,309,- 
000 cattle and about 1,500,600 sheep. The opportunities 
in ranching and in the production of sheep and cattle 
are attracting people from all parts of America to these 
industries here and to the attractive and independent 
way of life in this great western country. 

Tourist travel has become big business in Montana, 
bringing in an estimated $160 million of income. More 
than a million and a half people visited Yellowstone 
National Park and more than three-quarters of a million 
visited Glacier National Park during the season of 1956. 
Thousands visit the many fine dude ranches in various 
parts of the state. 

Except for the world tensions which have general 
war possibilities, Montana looks to the new year with 
confidence that it will share the good business and pros- 
perity of America. We see continual substantial growth 
in population, in industry, in oil development, in tourist 
travel, and with the all important normal precipitation, 
in agricultural production. 

Montana is young, vigorous, and growing, with a great 
wealth of natural resources. 


JOHN HILLDRING 
President, General Aniline & Film Corporation 

Nineteen fifty-six has been a grand year for the 
United States economy, for the business community, 
and for General Aniline. The analysts and extrapolators 
of business and economic trends have arrived at an 
optimistic consensus of opinion for 
1957. In the midst of a growing, 
vigorous, and prosperous industrial 
complex, GAF expects to surpass its 
all-time sales record of 1956. And 
with technological advances and 
greater efficiencies in operation, we 
anticipate correspondingly higher 
profits. 

GAF’s efforts are expended in 
three major industrial areas. The 
phenomenal growth of the chemical 
industry during any period from one 
to 15 years back is well known. The 
increasing demand for established b, o 
chemical products and the seemingly ' 
limitless capacity of industry to 
absorb and then require new prod- 
ucts will be apparently unaffected by the new year 
Of particular benefit to GAF in the coming months will 
be the higher production schedules expected in the tex- 
tile and automotive industries. 

The photographic industry has enjoyed and expects 
to enjoy in 1957 a steady, gradual increase in consumer 
purchases. Aware of this and the ever-developing trend 
toward more constructive utilization of leisure time, our 
Ansco Division is planning new product releases and 
marketing techniques which will advance its position 
substantially in amateur photographic products. 

The Ozalid Division produces dry copy, white print 
machines and sensitized products. These products are 
used wide’y by the engineering and construction indus- 
tries and in every conceivable commercial and govern- 
mental activity which involves paver work. From its 
leading position in the field, Ozalid foresees no startling 
diminution in the United States tonnage of paper work. 
As heavy construction continues at a high level and as 
business avidly seeks out labor-saving efficiencies, 
healthy gains are expected during the coming year in 
Ozalid macnines and paper. 

We anticipate 1957 with pleasure and enthusiasm. We 
believe that it will prove to be a good year for us and 
our customers. 


John Hilldring 


CONRAD N. HILTON 
President, Hilton Hotels 


Although the rate of expansion of the American econ- 
omy slowed in 1956 compared with the tremendous 
upsurge in 1955, the year just completed was a very 
good one for the hotel industry. It was the best year 
in Hilton Hotels Corporation’s 10- 
year history with sales approximat- 
ing $195 million and earnings both 
from operations and sales of proper- 
ties considerably higher than a year 
ago. 

We believe 1957 will be a year of 
continued growth in the American 
economy generally, although there 
may be some adjustments in certain 
industries. Business activity, produc- 
tion, employment and personal in- 
comes should reach new highs, but, 
very likely, the gains will be modest 
because the economy is. already 
operating near the limits of its prac- 
tical capacity. Increases must come, 
in the main, from enlarging practical 
capacity which is a more difficult task than simply 
taking in slack after an off-year. 

The hotel industry—the nation’s seventh largest— 
tends to reflect the general level of commercial activity, 
and thus some improvement is indicated over 1956. Of 
course, the number of persons traveling is of prime im- 
portance, and with personal incomes improving, more 
persons should travel more often. For example, the in- 
dustry should profit from the substantial increase fore- 
casted in airline travel. So important is air travel to 
the hotel business that we are analyzing airline’s records 
and forecasts to determine locations for future hotels. 
Hilton Hotels, with its units in major cities, is especially 
well-situated to capitalize on the increased air travel, 
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the. bulk of which tends to flow between big metropol- 
itan centers. 

As a result of this traffic movement between major 
cities where our hotels are located, our inter-hotel reser- 
vation system is becoming of increasing importance to 
our operations. As we begin 1957, Hilton Hotels is 
averaging at least 35,000 reservations montniy by refer- 
rals from one hotel to another. This represents a 10,000 
monthly reservations improvement over a year ago from 
this source, and we expect the trend to continue. 

With these favorable factors, the room occupancy 
rate should rise. In 1956, Hilton, on the average, had 
78.6% of its rooms filled compared with 76% in 1955 
and the historical low point for the Corporation of 72.3% 
in 1954. Just after World War II, the occupancy rate 
was about 95%. In spite of this lower occupancy rate, 
Hilton is far more profitable today than it was 10 years 
ago. This is so because we have been successful in re- 
ducing the breakeven point in the occupancy rate by a 
substantial amount. We have done this by introducing 
a number of efficiencies and strict cost controls, and by 
upgrading our properties through the sale of older hotels 
and replacing them with newer units which are better 
situated geographically and which enjoy lower main- 
tenance costs. Newer domestic hotels opened or acquired 
during the last year are the Statler Hilton in Dallas, 
Texas, the Netherland Hilton and Terrace Hilton in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and the Hilton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
Due to its lower breakeven point, Hilton Hotels Cor- 
poration is much less vulnerable to any downturn in the 
economy than was previously the case. This holds true 
for the industry in general. 

We in the Hilton organization feel that the hotel in- 
dustry is embarking on a new era. During the decade of 
the ’20s, the hotel business was characteried by over- 
building. Partially due to this, the industry collapsed 
during the depression years. Very few new hotels have 
been built since 1930. Hilton’s major growth in the past 
has been through acquiring control of good, existing 
units in the United States and management of newly- 
built and separately-financed hotels abroad. But with 
the expansion of our economy in recent years, we are 
now growing up to our hotel capacity. Although a host 
of new hotels are not needed, new ones are called for 
in certain dynamic areas. Thus, late in 1956 we con- 
cluded negotiations for the construction of the Pittsburgh 
Hilton. a $15 million hotel in the Golden Triangle. We 
are considering a number of opportunities in other key 
cities for the construction and management of hotels. 

The domestic hotel business is promising, but Hilton’s 
foreign expansion may be even more exciting. Our hotels 
in Turkey, Puerto Rico and Spain have not only been 
highly profitable, but they also have contributed to a 
healthier world trade. With the opening of the Con- 
tinental Hilton in Mexico City last month, we now have 
the finest hotel in all of Mexico. Other foreign hotels 
now under construction or contract are located in Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt; Acapulco, Mexico; Montreal, 
Canada: West’ Berlin, Germany; Tokyo, Japan; Bang- 
kok, Thailand; Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; Rome, Italy 
and Baghdad, Iraq. When completed, these hotels will 
make a substantial contribution to Hilton Hotels’ profits. 


P. W. HIRES 
President, The Charles E. Hires Company 

Many components of the beverage industry took some 
decrease in business in 1956 because of a very poor 
summer selling season. Temperatures in most parts of 
the country averaged well below normal. In spite of this, 
however, considerable strides have 
been made by the industry in such 
items as realistic pricing, industry 
sponsored cooperation toward the 
mutual benefit of all bottlers of car- 
bonated beverages, and more of a 
general awareness to the outside 
competitors of the industry, such as 
frozen juices, ades, etc. 

The carbonated beverage industry 
is geared and runniny for a ““bounce- 
back.” It fully expects this year to 
be a record maker. This optimism 
was very prevalent at the recent 
convention of the American Bottlers yi 
of Carbonated Beverages in Cleve- P. W. Hires 
land, Ohio. Barring unforeseen prob- 
lems, such as more sub-normal tem- 
peratures, I share the same view. This year will be a 
most interesting one for Hires. Not only will Hires be 
engaged in a large scale effort of adding new bottlers 
around the country, and in using new advertising pro- 
motional techniques to promote its product, but it will 
be test marketing a few new products which it -Has 
developed to be sold under other labels. Effort on the 
sale of Hires will not be subdued by effort on the new 
items. On the contrary, the new products have been 
developed to aid the sale of Hires through allowing the 
Company to achieve even better service to its customers, 
as well as help level out the historic peak and valley 
seasonal sales surve. 

Hires this year is also instituting a new system of sales 
control and market research which should be of consid- 
erable help to our licensed bottlers as well as Company 
owned operations. 

The Hires expansion program will go on at an accel- 
erated rate, not only through the Compaiiy owned plants, 
but through over 300 licensed Hires bottlers in ever) 
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HOWARD HOLDERNESS 


President, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six, generally speaking, 
has been an excellent year. There have been a few soft 
situations but, as a whole, conditions have been very 
good. The life insurance industry will end with the 
best sales of any year in its history. 

Money has tightened so that the 
companies have been able to. obtain 
a higher interest rate on _ better 
credits. Investmentwise the life in- 
surance companies were able to place 
their funds at attractive yields. At 
the present time interest rates are at 
their high, for a long period of time, 
and the demand for funds continues 
very strong. I believe that rates will 
stay at approximately the present 
levels for the next six months or so. 

Most eompanies, because of the 
very high demand, are not only ob- 
taining a better interest rate on their 
investments, but are lending more 
conservatively even to the better 
credit risk. I believe. this investment condition will 
cause a slowing up of not only residential construction 
but also commercial and industrial building. This should 
result in the demand and supply factor on the long term 
money market becoming more in balance during 1957. 
Although interest rates may firm up slightly from the 
present level, in my judgment, after the first six. months 
there will probably be some easing in the long term 
money market. 

Even with some slowing down in construction, with 
large expenditures which will occur in the cold war, and 
with extremely high employment, I believe 1957 should 
be another excellent year. Competition, however, is be- 
coming increasingly keener in practically all industries. 
Only through research and increased efforts can com- 
panies expect to maintain or improve profit margins. 


H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
President, United States Rubber Company 

Passenger car and truck tire sales will total about 100 
million units in 1957, compared with an estimated 98 
million units for 1956. The increase in part reflects esti- 
mates by the auto industry that car production will be 
somewhere between 6! and 7 mil- 
lion units next year. 
car tire sales will be 1% to 114%%% 

In addition, replacement passenger 
car tire sales with be 1% to 142% 
higher and should total about 521!» 
million units. Truck tire replacement 
sales will be the same or slightly 
lower than the 8! million units we 
estimate for this year. 

An increase in automobile pro- 
duction will also boost the sale of 
the many other rubber industry 
products which go into new cars. 
Among these are foam rubber, plas- 
tic-coated and other fabrics for up- 
hols.ery, a growing number of plas- 
tic items for interior trim and 
numerous rubber products for seals, 
gaskets, hose and mountings. We shall also see the grow- 
ing adoption of a new automotive rubber product, air 
springs. These will be used on a small scale in 1957 cars. 
By 1958 we believe they will be widely used. 

The industry’s sales of industrial rubber products 
always follow very closely the overall activity of 
American industry. In view of forecasts that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of production will advance 
4 or 5 points in 1957, such products as industrial hose, 
conveyor belts and power belts should enjoy a com- 
parable increase. 

Rubber consumption this year will be about 1,500,000 
long tons compared to 1,435,000 long tons in 1956 and 
1,530,000 long tons in record-breaking 1955. Thus the 
industry will have record-breaking sales with rubber 
consumption that is below the 1955 record. 

A partial explanation of this situation is that the 
industry is following a trend toward consumption of less 
material classified as rubber per dollar of sales. The in- 
dustry is beginning to consume significant amounts of 
newly discovered elastic materials (polyurethanes, 
polyvinyls, silicones and polyisobutylenes) which have 
not thus far been classified as rubber types in the 
statistics. 

In addition, the general price level for rubber products 
increased slightly in 1956 because of higher raw mate- 
rial and labor costs. These higher prices, which will be 
reflected throughout all of next year, will contribute 
to the expected increase in dollar sales. 

The consumption ratio of synthetic rubber to natural 
rubber, which has been increasing in recent years, will 
probably continue for the time being at the present 
level of about 62% synthetic to 38% natural. Prices for 
synthetic rubber have been stable; no marked change, 
up or down, is foreseen for 1957. 
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H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


The industry is in the midst of a major expansion of 
synthetic rubber capacity. Since April 1955, when the 
synthetic rubber plants were transferred from the gov- 
ernment to private industry, production capacity has 
increased from about 1,150,000 long tons per year to 
1,400,000 long tons. That is an increase of 22%. Expan- 
sion programs now underway will probably be com- 
pleted by the end of 1957. They will add another 20% 
to capacity, reaching a total of 1,680,000 tons. 

Part of this increased capacity for synthetic rubber 
production will be used to meet the rapidly growing 
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demand for our synthetic rubber overseas, particularly 
in England, Germany, France and Italy. 

United States Rubber Co. plans to invest a record 
of about $40 million for expansion and modernization in 
1957, compared with about $32 million in 1956 and $35% 
million in 1955. This year’s investment will bring capital 
expenditures by the company over a 10-year period to 


$260 million. 
JOEL HUNTER 


President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Crucible Steel Company of America 


Strengthened by enlarged and improved facilities 
coming into production in 1957, Crucible Steel Company 
of America looks forward to a good year with the de- 
mand for its products continuing at a high level at least 
through the first six months. 

Despite the five-week steel strike, 
sales for the past year were over a 
quarter -billion dollars for the first 
time. In the previouhs record-year 
of 1955, sales totaled $238 million. 

Crucible’s earnings in 1956 will be 
close to the company’s 1955 earnings 
of $13,209,000 or $7.21 per share based 
on present outstanding common. 
shares. Dividend payments to share- 
holders increased to $3 per share in 
1956 as compared to $2.50 per share 
in 1955. 

In November, the company an- 
nounced its intention to present a 
two-for-one stock split proposal to 
stockholders. The proposal, to be 
voted on in January, provides an authorization to in- 
crease the number of shares of capital stock from 2% 
million to 5 million. 

Last spring the company offered to its stockholders 
additional stock in the ratio of one share for each 10 
shares owned. The entire amount was subscribed and 
$6,380,048 of new equity capital was obtained from the 
sale of 164,117 shares. 





Joel Hunter 


Improvement and Modernization 


The 1956 budget for capital improvements totaled $20 
million. More than half this amount was allotted for 
facilities at Crucible’s Midland (Pa.) Works to increase 
the company’s capacity to produce flatrolled stainless 
products by 70%. 

The new facilities include annealing and pickling lines 
for hot and cold rolled sheet and strips, a new $2% mil- 
lion Sendzimir cold reduction mill, and related buildings 
and equipment. 

The Senazimir mill, scheduled for completion late in 
1957, will cold roll stainless and titanium strip to widths 
up to 48 inches and to thinner gauges than the company 
has previously produced. Flexibility of the mill permits 
production of small or large quantities of particular 
grades of stainless and titanium to meet exacting market 
demand for gauge and surtace tinish. 

Late last year Crucible announced authorization of 
an additional $25 million for new plant facilities. More 
than $12 million of this amount will be spent for im- 
provements at Midland Works, including soaking pits, 
heating equipment and auxiliary facilities. The balance 
of the new $25 million program will be spent at other 
company locations. 

Some increase in capacity will be effected by the 
company’s improvement and modernization plans, but 
the program is aimed chiefly at cost reduction and 
quality improvement. We expect to finance these ex- 
penditures from our own funds without recourse to out- 
side financing. 


Vacuum Metals Division 

During 1956 Crucible acquired complete ownership of 
Vacuum Metals Corporation, the country’s first com- 
mercial producer of high vacuum cast metals and alloys. 
The plant ana vacuum melting facilities are located at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and now operate as a division of 
Crucible. 

The company had owned a 50% interest in Vacuum 
Metals Corporation since 1954. The remaining 50% 
was held by National Research Corporation. 

Continued expansion of vacuum melting facilities 
is underway in order to meet the growing demand for 
high purity vacuum melted materials. The production of 
vacuum melted metals and alloys is now firmly estab- 
lished. The materials are being used especially in air- 
craft engine construction, and wider applications in 
other fields look promising. 


Sales and Warehousing 

Crucible’s growing warehouse sales contributed sub- 
stantially to the company’s record sales for 1956. Growth 
of the warehouse system during the year brought the 
number of. the company’s specialty steel warehouses 
to. 25. 

Construction of additional warehouses and enlarge- 
inent of existing facilities presently underway will en- 
able Crucible to further expand its warehouse business. 
To keep their inventories to a minimum in times of 
adcquate steel supply, many customers utilize the ware- 
houses for their needs. This large and regular ware- 
house volume helps in scheduling economical mill op- 
erations. 

Warehouse stocks of tool steel, stainless bars and 
sheets and machinery steels and other specialty items 
are available in the area where they are to be used. In 
addition, substantial quantities of these steels at mill 
warehouses are available for instant shipment anywhere, 
udequuate warehouse stocks. 


Continued on page 42 
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PETER F. HURST 


President, Acroquip Corporation 


The flexible hose line and fittings industry mirrors 
the health of the entire economy. The products of Aero- 
quip Corporation and its subsidiaries are used, for ex- 
ample, by nearly every capital goods industry in the 
country. Our backlog is an appraisal 
of the outlook made by a wide-scale 
representative cross-section of the 
country’s business enterprises. Thus, 
I am pleased to report that the order 
barometer at Aeroquip shows a con- 
siderable volume of business ahead. 

In 1957, those companies which 
are well-managed are going to report 
nealthy sales and earnings. Over-all 
conaitions are ripe for progress. In 
other words, the soil and climate are 
right for good results, but the size 
of a particular firm’s crop, so to 
speak, will depend upon each man- 
agement’s ability to produce effi- 
ciently and sell aggressively. For all 
of the nation’s current prosperity, let 
us not forget we are very mucn in a period of tough 
competition. 

It is indicative of the true greatness of American in- 
dustry that even in periods of recession, the ingenious 
businessman could always accomplish great things. In 
today’s generally prosperous times, the opportunities 
are more attractive than ever before. 

Last Octob.r, I was fortunate enough to visit the 
Soviet Union. It was a very exhilarating experience, 
solidifying an already deep-set conviction that the dy- 
namic character of American business is unmatched 
anywhere. Russian industry is by no means antiquated— 
in fact, it is modern in many respects—but such critical 
factors as high efficiency, sincere employee enthusiasm, 
freedom of job selection, outlets for inventiveness and 
taking chances, and all the other “extras” that make 
working in the United States unique are either absent 
or scarcely noticeable. 

I do not claim to have been in Russia long enough to 
gualify as even half an expert. Yet, I saw enough to 
‘unimpress” me about the Soviet Union’s economic sys- 
tem and to “reimpress” me forcefully with the fact that 
America’s “people’s capitalism” represents the most de- 
sirable system, the one most productive of the best re- 
sults for the greatest number ot.people. 

The rapid technological progress taking place through- 
out American industry favors the flexible hose line and 
fittings business. With:more complex machinery, tools 
and capital equipment continually being designed to 
accomplish more demanding assignments, new products 
with stricter specifications are required in hose assem- 
blies. Existing installations frequently have to be re- 
placed and the newly developed types substituted. The 
latest models of airplanes, as an example, require not 
only more hose lines than heretofore but hose lines of 
greater complexity in such terms as pressure, heat and 
chemical tolerances. 

If every company in ou. business does as well as 
Aeroquip in 1957, then the flexible hose line and fittings 
industry, and the related fields in which we operate, are 
in for the best year in their history. 


CURTIS M. HUTCHINS 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company 

The Bangor and Aroostook looks for a relatively good 
year in 1957. However, we do not now anticipate so 
large a net income figure for one reason—our tax bill 
will be substantially higher. This is due to two factors— 
a non-recurring credit and the ex- 
piration this spring of some of our 
certificates of accelerated amortiza- 
tion. The first amounts to some 
$168,000 and springs from the ex- 
pense of our 1956 re-financing 
program. 

The second will run to around 
$50,000 and reflects the reduced 
amount of Internal Revenue Bureau 
depreciation remaining in 500 refrig- 
erator cars aS compared to normal 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
depreciation. 

It is perhaps pertinent to point out 
that the effect of this loss of accele- 
rated amortization on our net income 
figure is a great deal less than would 
be true of other Class I railroads. The reason is that we 
have deducted and are continuing to deduct our so-called 
‘tax benefits” from our reported net income. Thus while 
our tax bill will increase considerably more than the 
$218,000 noted above, our deductions will be reduced in 
the amount of the difference. All of which is one way of 
saying that the impact upon net income of the run-out 
of accelerated amortization will be much less in the case 
of the Bangor and Aroostook than upon other railroads 
which have taken advantage of fast write-offs. 

As the rail analysts have been pointing out, the 
effective return of the recently approved 7% increase 
in freight rates will be greater for those railroads which 
have little passenger business. The Bangor and Aroostook 
falls into this category. 

* This fact, plus as much and possibly a little more 
tonnage than in 1956, leads to our conclusion that 1957 
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should be satisfactory. As always, however, our estimates 
must necessarily be based on a potato crop that is not 
yet in the ground. We are estimating on the basis of 
comparatively recent experience. We could be too high 
and, equally, too low. But assuming an average move- 
ment, 1957 should be, as I said at the outset, a good year. 


WILLIAM E. IRVIN 


Executive Vice-President, The Idaho 
First National Bank, Boise 

Business is good, and because business is good tight 
money seems to have become a permanent part of our 
economy. We do not see any important changes in this 
condition, except it is generally felt that money in the 
near-term future will get even 
tighter. The present Federal Reserve 
discount rate is vulnerable. Yields 
on Treasury bills are at an all-time 
ceiling, and Government bonds are 
selling at prices that are almost 
catastrophic. 

The demand for credit from all 
segments of our nation is great and 
not likely to diminish. The discount 
rate, open market operation, reserve 
requirements are the means whereby 
the Federa] Reserve can influence 
our money supply. The tight money 
condition is the direct result of this 
monetary influence, and at the 
moment it is the major deterrent to 
the wage-price inflation forces that 
have been so constantly present. The Federal Reserve 
Bunk has had an ally—not a willing one—but never- 
theless an ally in trying to combat this inflation and 
control tne cost of living. I refer to the agriculture 
und livestock people. The farmers are still on the out- 
side looking in insofar as participation in this high 
period of business activity is concerned. They are caught 
in a price squeeze. The fact that they have not partici- 
pated has done much to control living costs that were 
so often referred to by the Administration spokesmen 
during the recent campaign. The Federal Reserve Bank 
and the farmers are carrying this burden together—one 
because it is their job, and one on a captive basis. 

Prices are on the march upward and particularly 
noticeable are the increases on the 1957 lines of manu- 
factured items now on the market. Existing contracts 
ussure wage raises in industry, and at least one labor 
leader has made the statement that substantial increases 
will be obtained in 1957. Wages and prices seem to be 
jockeying tor position—we can’t really tell which is 
a step ahead. The basic industry of all industries—steel 
—has all but announced another increase. 

The Federal Reserve Bank hes used its means effec- 
ively, and the farmers have made a contribution. Be- 
cause of the depressed bond prices the credit of the 
United States may have been seriously damaged. There 
wre rumblings being heard from several quarters, and 
we have reason to be worried that if this wage-price 
inflation is only to be combated by monetary means, 
the means of the Federal Reserve Bank may be 
taken away. 

It indeed seems time that industry and labor accept 
their share of the responsibility. True, they may need 
some encouragement from the Government to do this. 
I trust nothing stronger than encouragement is needed, 
and that it takes a voluntary form rather than controls. 

I hopefully predict that there will be an awakening 
in the year 1957. and the patriotic and thinking peuple 
in labor and big business will put their shoulder to the 
wheel and give the Federal Reserve Bank a hand in 
this struggle to preserve the value of our dollar. 


PORTER M. JARVIS 
President, Swift & Company 

An adequate livestock supply and consequently a rel- 
atively high meat volume are major factors in our 
industry's outlook for 1957. 

According to U. S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates, it appears that there will be 
plenty of meat to go around during 
1957, at reasonable prices. However. 
supplies are expected to be distrib- 
uted throughout the year in such a 
way as not to cause marketing 
problems such as the industry saw 
late in 1955. Production probably 
will be about 2.5% below the esti- 
mated 27.9 billion pounds for 1956. 

Even if there is such a reduction, 
supplies for 1957 still would be 
higher than for any previous year 
except 1956. Of course, any such 
estimates would have to be modified 
if drought conditions in some areas 
are extended. P. 

Per capita consumption, which in 
1956 was an estimated 163.5 pounds, will likely be 
slightly below 160 pounds in the year ahead. That’s 
ahead of any recent years except 1955 and 1956. 

Beef production, which has set a new record each year 
since 1953, will decline only slightly in 1957. About the 
same number of cattle will be slaughtered, but average 
weight will be lower. 

Production of veal may be slightly lower in 1957. 
Lamb production is not likely to change appreciably. 

The pork supply picture isn’t quite as good. That’s 
the major reason for the anticipated decrease in total 
production. The i956 spring pig crop was apparently 
reduced 8% from the previous year and» much of this 
reduction will reflect in the marketings made after Jan. 
1, 1957. Indications are that the 1956 fall pig crop 
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may be down as much as 7%. As-a result, pork con- 
sumption on a per capita basis at 63 pounds may be at 
the second lowest level since 1938. 

Matched against this supply picture, there is a grow- 
ing population and a level of consumer income which 
is expected to continue to rise during 1957. It appears 
that American consumers will be able to spend as much 
or more for meat in 1957 as compared with 1956. 

With a product that has a basic natural appeal, all of 
this points to continued vigorous competition in the 
industry. 

Producers and processors will intensify their efforts 
to keep pace with changing demands. 

Consumers today want more service, more conven- 
iences and shorter preparation and cooking times, with 
increased nutritional value in the products they buy. 
To meet these demands, there will be more individually 
packaged, frozen, close-trimmed meat cuts of all kinds 
and, more pre-cooked, heat-and-serve items. 

Producers undoubtedly will continue to expand pro- 
grams to produce leaner-type livestock in line with 
consumer preferences. 


D. B. JENKS 
President, Rock Island Lines 

I don’t have an infallible crystal ball to predict the 
future, but from my own observations, plus reports from 
responsible business leaders in sensitive industries, indi- 
cations are the national economy during 1957 should 
continue on the upswing. 

Rock Island’s gross revenues for 
1956 were about $200 million; with a 
net income of nearly $151% million, 
or with a net income per share 
slightly over $5.25 for 1956. This is 
somewhat below the $5.59 per share 
earned in 1955. The reduction was 
due to the wage increase granted to 
employees in November, which 
amounts to about $6 million per year, 
and to the reduction in rapid amor- 
tization in 1956 as compared to 1955. 

If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had granted the 7% increase 
in freight rates petitioned by the 
western railroads, it would have just 
about balanced off the pay raise. Re- 
cently the ICC granted a freight rate 
increase to the western lines of only 5% and the rail- 
roads are now seeking the additional 2% of their emerg- 
ency request plus 15%. 

Rock Island and other railroads should share in han- 
dling essential tonnage which promises to keep.on the 
move during 1957. This freight traffic includes:fron and 
steel products, aluminum, automobiles and parts, chem- 
icals, foodstufis, anima] feed, electrical appliances, Con 
machinery, cement and construction material for indus- 
trial purposes and highway building. 

Shipment of lumber may decrease however, because 
of the possible reduction in home building due to the 
“tight money” loan .cycle confronting the nation. 

Movement of grain over the Rock Island should be 
about average despite the drouth in the plains area. 
Elevators are filled under the government’s program. 

The location of new industries along the railroad is 
one of the bright lights of the Rock Island’s future. Our 
program of encouraging industries to build in places 
served by the Rock Island is one of the company’s most 
important long-range undertakings. 

Traffic originating from industrial plants has accounted 
in a large measure for the increase in carloadings dur- 
ing 1956 over the previous year. We expect 1957 car- 
joadings to increase 4°. to 5% over 1956. 

The most effective way to win back traffic lost to 
competition is by giving shippers the kind of service 
they want. The big talking points on the Rock Island in 
looking back over 1956 are the major speed-up in Rocket 
freight schedules we made over the system and the intro- 
duction of “Convert-a-frate” service . (a new con- 
cept of piggy-back. Demountable cargo units are moved | 
from high-speed flat cars and delivered directly to the 
shippers’ door by truck for loading or unloading.) 

Last year running times of freight trains between 
Chicago and Colorado: Minneapolis and Kansas City; 
Kansas City and Fort Worth, and Memphis to Amarillo 
were slashed by hours. 


Shippers like speed. dependable and flexible, and we 
are making every effort to provide them with top notch 
service. 

We honestly believe that this philosophy of business 
will not only hold traffic for us during 1957, but will 
enable the Rock Island to show a traffic increase when 
the accounting figures are tabulated next December. 


GALE F. JOHNSTON 


Vice Chairman of the Board, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 

Business activity in the coming year will probably 
be influenced more by desicions taken by the Federal 
Government than in the last several years. American 
foreign policies are undergoing another of their periodic 
revisions; this revision, like those before it, has been 
forced by the struggle between Russia and the United 
States. It is a struggle fundamentally for the control 
of uncommitted areas and it is more economic and polit- 
ical in character than military. American foreign assist- 
ance expenditures almost certainly will rise steadily 
over the next few years as we attempt to help the under- 
developed countries establish sound economies. In addi- 
tion, military expenditures ,will,also increase, not only 
because the world situation is critical, but because the 
weapons of war cost more than in the past. Money will 
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also be spent to build highways, and probably some 
form of school aid will be started this year. It would 
be a mistake, however, to forecast that government 
expenditures will rise sharply; it would be more correct 
to forecast that the increase will be slow but it will 
continue for several years. 

Consumers tended to save more in 1956 than in 1955, 
and at the start of the new year they showed no sign of 
increasing their rate of buying. They apparently are 
cautiously confident, but are not willing to go heavily 
into debt or to spend money unnecessarily. As a result, 
they are providing some of the funds needed to finance 
the expansion of American industry. 

The amount invested in new plant and equipment 
reached a new peak last year, and there are definite 
indications that this rate, or one slightly higher, will 
be maintained at least in the first half of 1957. The sur- 
weys of anticipated plant and equipment expenditures 
show that businessmen are planning to maintain a high 
rate of expenditures. The increasing competition in 
some industries, together with reports of excess capacity 
in some lines of manufacture is, however, causing some 
observers to raise questions about how long this rate 
of expansion will be continued. Many students think 
that, as the year progresses, more and more companies 
will reduce or postpone their capital expenditures plans. 

Residential construction is expected to decline further 
in the coming year, but non-residential expenditures are 
expected to advance. As was indicated earlier, public 
works expenditures for highway and school construction 
will also increase. 

In summary, the current high level of industrial activ- 
ity is likely to be maintained through the early part 
of 1957, but later in the year it is possible that business 
activity will decline slowly. 


W. A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


Illinois Central Railroad net income for 1956 is esti- 
mated at $24,000,000, or $7.73 per share, after accruals 
for recent and pending wage increases. Shares earnings 
are based on 3,103,333 shares outstanding as of Oct. 31, 
1956. This compares with net in- 
come in 1955 of $26,542,000, or $8.55 
per share on the same number of 
shares. 

Operating revenues for 1956 are 
estimated to be about $300 million 
compared with nearly $295 million 
in 1955. Operating expenses for the 
year will be approximately $224 
million as compared with $213 mil- 
lion in 1955. The estimated expenses 
for 1956 include the estimated cost 
of pending wage increases and those 
made effective Nov. 1, 1956. 

Operating revenues for 1957 are 
expected to exceed those of 1956, 
based on our own comprehensive 
traffic surveys, and should amount 
to about $303 million at the present level of freight 
rates. These revenues, operating expenses for the year 
and the net income to be realized are dependent on the 
final settlements yet to be consummated on wage de- 
mands and the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and state regulatory bodies on the request of 
the railroads of the country for an increase in freight 
rates to offset the increased costs resulting from settle- 
ment of the railroad labor wage demands. 

The railroads in October concluded a wage settlement 
with the non-operating unions. Negotiations are cur- 
rently being carried on with the operating unions. If 





Wayne A. Johnston 


settlements of the wage negotiations with this latte! 
group are made on the same basis as with the non- 


operating unions, the resulting increased costs in 1957 
are estimated to be about $11,300,000 for the Illinois 
Central. In addition. the last freight rate increase which 
became effective in the early part of 1956 failed to oft- 
set by $4,300,000 a year increased operating costs which 
resulted from wage increases and other increased cost 
faced by this company at the beginning of the year 1956. 

Accordingly, the Illinois Central has joined other 
railroads in asking for an emergency 7% increase in 
freight rates to meet these drastic increases in expenses 
which have been beyond our control. The 7% increase, 
which includes certain hold-downs and 10 cents per 
ton on coal, applied to both interstate and intrastate 
movements will amount te approximately $15,400,000 
on an annual basis. Therefore, it is clear that any delay 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in granting 
the requested increase, or by state bodies in extending 
that increase to intrastate rates, will work a genuine 
hardship on the Illinois Central and other railroads in 
their effort to keep pace with American industry at 
large. It is hoped that these regulatory bodies will 
recognize the necessity for prompt affirmative action 
on their part to meet the emergency needs of the Illinois 
Central and other railroads so that with as large or 
somewhat larger volume of traffic in 1957, we may be 
able to realize net earnings at least equal to those of 
1956. 

Improvements 

The 1957 budget for capital expenditures will require 
an estimated $38,770,000, of which $8,427,000 will be 
for roadway property and $30,343,000 for equipment. 
This compares with capital expenditures estimated at 
$36,845,000 for 1956. It is proposed to issue two equip- 
ment trusts early in 1957 totaling $18,900,000 to cover 
75% of the cost of equipment to be acquired. 

Roadway improvements planned for 1957 include 150 
track miles of new rail costing about $6,751,000, of 


which $939,000 willbe chargeable to capital account. 
Bridge work will amount to about $1,300,000. New and 
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extended yard and side track will cost about $2,320,000. 
It is also planned to spend about $1,437,000. for buildings, 
stations and. shops. These will include diesel repair 
facilities at Hawthorne Yard, Chicago, Freeport, IIL., 
Waterloo, Ia., Louisville, Ky., Fulton, Ky., Jackson, 
Tenn., and Johnston Yard at Memphis. 

New equipment will cost about $30,343,000. The budget 
calls for the purchase of 70 general-purpose diesel loco- 
motives to cost $12,900,000 and four passenger diesel 
locomotives costing $920,000. The Illinois Central now 
has 171 switching, 236 freight and 42 passenger diesels, 
a total of 449 units. Delivery of the 70 additional loco- 
motives during 1957 will increase ownership to 519 
diesel units. The assignment of the new motive power 
will result in 83% of the total road miles of the Illinois 
Central being dieselized. It is anticipated that the addi- 
tional diesel locomotives will produce savings of be- 
tween 20 and 25% on investment. Delivery of the new 
equipment will be made in the first quarter of 1957. 

The 1957 freight car program provides for the con- 
struction of 2,000 boxcars in the Illinois Central’s shop 
at Centralia, Ill., at a cost of $13,000,000, and in addition, 
the construction of nearly 500 new boxcars which were 
a part of the 1956 program, the work on which was 
delayed by the steel strike. Two hundred new covered 
hopper cars costing $1,600,000, 110 flatcars costing $1,- 
065,000, and 50 new steel caboose cars costing $500,000 
are a part of the 1957 equipment budget. Also planned 
is the equipping of 150 freight cars for specialty. loading 
at a cost of $525,000. During the coming year, the neces- 
sary major and other repairs will be made to our freight 
car fleet to keep every available piece of equipment 
in serviceable condition. 

The 1957 capital expenditures budget exceeds that 
of 1956 by about $2 million. During 1956 the Illinois 
Central acquired 70 general-purpose locomotives, 100 
seventy-ton covered hopper cars and constructed 1,500 
boxcars at Centralia Shops. One hundred and fifty 
freight cars were equipped for specialty loading, and 
approximately 150 track miles of new rail were laid. 
In addition to ordinary running repairs, shop repairs 
were made to 14,000 freight cars, giving the Illinois 
Central a ratio of cars awaiting repairs to total owner- 
ship of less than 2%. This compares with a national 
average of about 4%. 

Two twin-unit dining cars were acquired during 1956 
and placed in service on the Chicago-Florida “City of 
Miami.” , 

Fiscal Policy 

During 1956 the directors of the Illinois Central 
voted to increase the dividend rate on the common 
shares from $3.50 to $4 a share on an annual basis. 
Giving effect to the two-for-one stock split of June, 
1954, the $4 rate is the highest in 71 years since 1885, 
when the annual dividend was $8. There were 3,103,333 
common shares outstanding at the close of October, 1956. 


Corporate 

During 1956 the Illinois Central and the Rock Island, 
through a new company, the Waterloo Railroad Com- 
pany, jointly acquired the properties of the Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls and Northern. The line, serving many in- 
dustries in Waterloo and Cedar Rapids, is now being 
separately operated by the new company. 

The Illinois Central and 11 other railroads acquired 
the Illinois Terminal during 1956. The Illinois Terminal 


operates 355 miles of road serving St. Louis, Mo., 
Springfield, Peoria, Decatur and Champaign, Ill. It 
directly serves 250 industries and serves more than 


3,500 others through reciprocal switching arrangements. 

The Illinois Central has intervened in the application 
of the Frisco to exercise independent sole stock control 
of the Central of Georgia, which is a bridge line for 
Illinois Central traffic to and from the Southeast. The 
Illinois Central has asked that it and any other inter- 
ested railroad be permitted to join the Frisco in equal 
control of the Central of Georgia. An examiner’s report 
has just been issued recommending participation of the 
Illinois Central and the Seaboard in the control. 

It is planned to merge the Alabama and Vicksburg, 
and the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Pacific railroads 
with the Illinois Central during the early part of 1957. 
The lllinois Central, through the Mississippi Valley Cor- 
poration, a wholly-owned subsidiary, owns more than 
90% of the stock in each railroad. The two railroads 
form the 313-mile Illinois Central route between 
Shreveport, Ia., and Meridian, Miss. 

The New York Central served notice on July 7, 1956, 
to the Illinois Central to end the contract governing 
its use of the Illinois Central passenger station at 
Chicago and to transfer Michigan Central trains to La 
Salle Street Station on Jan. 4, 1957. On July 20 the 
Illinois Central served counter-notice on the New York 
Central that it considers the contract one which cannot 
be terminated except by mutual agreement. The Illinois 
Central filed suit in Circuit Court on Sept. 18 for 
declaratory judgment to sustain its interpretation of 
the contract and an injunction to restrain the New York 
Central from withdrawing its Michigan Central trains 
from Central Station. 


Traffic and Service 

During the year the Illinois Central placed a new 
dispatch freight train in service from Chicago to New 
Orleans operating on a 321!2-hour schedule. Northbound 
a companion train was installed on a 40-hour schedule. 
Numerous other changes in freight schedules were ef- 
fected to expedite traffic and increase operating effi- 
ciency. 

Carloadings for 1956 are estimated at 2,149,475, as 
compared to 2,158,561 in 1955. It is anticipated loadings 
for 1957 will exceed slightly those of 1956. ; 

Coordinated rail-truck service on interstate traffic 
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was extended to the Kentucky Division during the year. 
An application is pending to cover intrastate traffic. 
Approval of this application will provide the IMlinois 
Central with rail-truck coordinated routes parallel to 
virtually all of its lines. 

Piggy-back service was introduced June, 1955, be- 
tween Chicago and Memphis. Initially begun to handle 
local traffic at prevailing rates, the service was extended - 
Oct. 1, 1955, to embrace trailer-load shipments at rates |; 
competitive with common carrier highway operators. The 
service was extended to New Orleans in June, 1956, and 
to St. Louis in November of this year. 


Outlook — General : 

The Illinois Central faces the coming year with an 
optimism born of a stability in government, continued 
high levels of activity in virtually all lines of business 
and a long-range confidence that increasing population 
will further expand the economy. 
If a change in national transportation policy can be 
effected whereby railroads will be permitted to compete 
on an equal basis with their competitors and if sub- 
sidies to certain forms of transportation can be elimi- 
nated, the future for the railroad industry would look 
extremely favorable. If these changes can be brought 
about, America’s railroads would need no help from 
any quarter, but would be able to function as an even 
more dynamic segment of our economy providing that 
quantity and quality of transportation upon which this 
nation needs depend to maintain its system of processing 
and distribution. 


0. M. JORGENSON 


Chairman of the Board, Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Billings, Montana 


Despite the substantial drop in the stock market during 
1956, the present level points to 1957 as a good year for 
business, at least for the first six months. Possibly the 
downturn in the market can be charged to the serious 
nature of the international situation. 

Nineteen fifty-six has been a ban- 
ner year; yet we had a steel strike, 
critical international tension, tight 
money, with rising interest rates; an 
unsettled and_ still unsolved farm 
problem; a bull market in stocks: a 
slump in-auto production (but still 
the fourth highest year in history), 
and a decline in home construction. 
Nevertheless, gross national product 
climbs higher and higher. 

Like last year, reports are almost 
unanimous in predicting another big 
year ahead. And. there seems to be 
plenty of facts to back it up. Govern- 
ment exvenditures will be increased 
and will still be an influential factor 
in Our economy. 1957 will see in the neighborhood of 
one million homes built—down somewhat from 1956 but 
a stimulating factor to business. Industrial construction 
will continue high. The outlook for plant equipment and 
plant expansion appears good. Auto production will ex- 
ceed 1956 so steel operations should continue at a high 
level. High employment with wage increases granted in 
1956 means increased purchasing power during 1957. Lib- 
eral dividend payments, pension payments, unemploy- 
ment compensation and relief checks cannot be over- 
looked either. 

Agriculture is still an unfavorable factor in our econ- 
omy. However, look for some improvement this year in 
farm prices. The Soil Bank may not be the answer but, 
anyway, give it a trial. 

The cold war will continue. Russia has met some set- 
backs in 1956. Perhaps there will be some police actions 
here and there, but major issues will be settled by diplo- 
macy. Nowadays the principle of give and take is in- 
voked. Nevertheless, it is all disturbing to business as. 
well as expensive and we all wonder if world peace will 
ever be a reality. 

In the Midland Empire of Montana, with Billings as 
the hub, we depend a great deal upon livestock and 
farming. Agriculture plays a big part in our economy. 
The eastern part of the state had drought conditions last 
year, In the Billings area we had only one-half as much 
moisture as in 1955 but about three inches less than 
normal. Right now we are not suffering and with good 
rains this spring and summer, prospects for crops will 
be favorable. 

The beet sugar crop was one of the largest and the 
Great Western Sugar Company will process more than 
one million 100-pound bags this season. Building con- 
struction almost equaled the 1954 record. If mortgage 
money is available, 1957 will be another big year for 
construction. 

The oil industry still contributes substantially to our 
economy. Three modern refineries are operating to ca- 
pacity. Pipelines carry crude and refined products great 
distances. Natural gas lines have been extended to a 
number of communities, December events in exploration 
and drilling operations have created an optimistic tone. 
Results over most of the year were discouraging but with 
several significant discoveries over a wide enough area, 
the companies have become active again. As a result, 1957 
may prove one of the biggest years in exploration and 
drilling. 

So for 1957 a big business year. Our economy still in 
high gear and continued high prices. Inflation is still a 
threat. Perhaps the Federal budget will be in balance 
but not if taxes are decreased. A note of caution should 
be thrown in for good measure lest we let our economy 
get out of bounds; and isn't it a good idea to be cautious 
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when everyone is so optimistic. The fact IS we are 
spending faster than we are making it, what with liberal! 
credit. Can we continue it indefintely? Pernaps the an- 
swer is to curb our appetites, both business and indi- 
vidual, until we catch up. But will we do it voluntarily’ 
1957 is going to be an interesting year, with high prices, 
high wages, high production and—high taxes! 


DAN E. KARN 
President, Consumers Power Company 

For the electric and gas industries it seems certain 
that 1957 will be a year of continued growth and prog- 
ress. This is the national outlook, and it is our feeling 
that the growth and progress of the Outstate Michigan 
area served by Consumers Power 
Company will be somewhat greater 
than for the United States as a whole. 

Consumers operates in 64 of the 68 
counties in Michigan’s Lower Penin- 
sula but not in the Detroit area. 
The service area includes such in- 
dustrial cities as Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Saginaw, Lansing. Kalamazoo, Pon- 
tiac, Jackson, Battle Creek, Muske- 
gon, Bay City, Adrian and Midland, 
and the main plants of the Chevrolet, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Truck 
and Coach, and Fisher Body divisions 
of General Motors, as well as a num- 
ber of Ford and Chrysler plants. 
Although there are many non-auto- 
motive industries in Outstate 
Michigan—the chemical, paper, cereal food, and furni- 
tuce industries are especially well represented—automo- 
biles are No. 1 in our industrial picture. And although 
Michigan ranks among the top few states in volume 
of tourist and resort industry, and in the top third of 
the states in value of agricultural products, industry is 
bs a wide margin the principal source of income in 
Outstate Michigan. 

Thus, in estimating the prospects for 1957 we must 
pive first consideration to the automobile industry, whose 
leaders believe 1957 will be bctter than 1956, although 
1956 was good. The outlook for the chemical, paper and 
otner industries important in the economy of Outstate 
Michigan also seems bright. Our tourist and resort busi- 
mess, which has been growing steadily, will receive new 
inipetus with the completion this fall of the Machinac 
Bridge between the Upper and Lower Peninsulas. As 
to agriculture, dairying ranks foremost in Outstate Mich- 
igan, and the industrial cities including Detroit offer 
a growing market. 

Michigan has had an 18% growth of population since 
1950, according to the Bureau of the Census, which ex 
pects the growth to continue. This means more electric 
aod gas business. More important still is that average 
use of electricity and gas is increasing from year to year 
—in the home, in commercial establishments, and in 
icdustry. The increasing acceptance of automation, air 
conditioning, heating applications, laundry dryers, auto- 
matic washers, and electric bed coverings points to a 
continuance of the trend. 

Consumers Power Company’s budget for the expansion 
acd improvement of electric and gas facilities in 1957 is 
the largest in company history, exceeding $95,000,000. 
Ve have electric generating capacity under construction 
that will increase our total capacity from 1,720,000 to 
2,283,000 or about one-third within the next three years. 
Our confidence in the future of natural gas in our terri- 
tory is such that we are seeking to obtain additional gas 
supplies in order to meet the anticipated heavy demand. 

{n the absence of unforeseen national or international 
developments, we look forward to increased business and 
scund growth in 1957. 


WILLIAM G. KARNES 
President, Beatrice Foods Co. 

Reflecting a certain degree of stability that exists in 
the dairy and food industry, our outlook at the beginning 
of the year frequently is little different from the pre- 
vous year. At the beginning of 1955, and again at the 
beginning of 1956, we mentioned 
tiree significant trends in progress: 

((.) increasing costs with narrowing 
peofit margins, (2) increasing per 
capita consumption and increasing 
total consumption of dairy products, 

id (3) increasing per capita and 
total consumption of non-dairy con- 
venience foods. 

We can expect these trends to 
continue in 1957, although pressure 
of personal debt and other factors 
ray cause some variations in degree 
of increase. For example, there may 
be little or no increase in per capita 
consumption of certain dairy prod- 
ucts, but we can expect at least some Wm. G. Karnes 
tacrease in total consumption. The 
purchase of non-dairy convenience foods in total gen- 
erally is still on the increase. 

We believe there could be a small increase in farm 
production of milk this year over 1956. 


Van E. Karn 


Under the impetus of intense competition in the food 
field, and Mrs. Housewife’s discerning selectivity, more 
and better convenience foods can be expected to make 
taeir appearance in the stores. 


All of which means a plentiful supply of dairy and 
other foods available at relatively attractive prices 
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But for the processor and distributor, costs are going 
up. Inflation has been taking its toll the last few months 
and apparently will continue to do so after the first of 
the year. 

Thus, the year 1957 present a challenge for us—prob- 
ably greater—but otherwise not much different from 
that facing us on New Year’s several times in the past. 

Speaking for our company alone, I must say it is a 
real challenge of intense competition and rising costs. 
Thus far we have been able to meet each year’s chal- 
lenge. We have been able to effect economies and effi- 
ciencies and sufficiently increase our unit volume 
through diversification and expanded merchandising 
effort—to offset rising costs and still make progress 
protitwise. Beatrice Foods Co.’s total unit sales have 
increased each year for the last 2V years, and in 1956, 
unit sales, dollar sales, and profit all are ahead of pre- 
vious years. 

We look to 1957 with optimism, convinced that we 
again can make good progress, and plan to meet that 
cnallenge by constantly working to further improve 
tu.e efficiency of our organization and the quality of our 
proaucts. 


JOHN S. KEIR 


President, Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

For the paper products industry, the years since World 
War II have brought almost continuous increases in con- 
sumer acceptance and use. New trends in packaging and 
products identification and new uses for paper products 
in homes, schools, and in business 
generally have all contributed to the 
steady and rapid growth. Some meas- 
ure of tnis growth can be gained 
from the fact that in 1956 the dollar 
sales of all paper and paper products 
manufacturers in the United States 
was over double what it was in 1946. 
The most recent years, 1955 and 1956, 
have been record breakers, both ‘in 
sales and capacity increases. The rate 
of growth in 1957 may be slower 
but new high marks are still possible. 

To evaluate the possibilities of 1957 
requires a careful balance cf faith 
and caution. Basic trends such as 
population growth, technological 
change, plant expansion, and military 
preparedness are still very positive factors. Not so posi- 
tive are high consumer debt, housing starts, and the 
two still unknowns, nameyl consumer purchases of 
automcbiles and the overall results of a tightened credit 
policy. 

Statistical analyses and a balancing of positive and 
less positive factors in the situation come to actuality 
only as the spirit of millions of people give life to the 
figures and meaning to the striking of,balances. So long 
as people can make choices freely, exact predictions are 
to be made only with caution. It is possible to guess at 
the components in chain reactions, but no one knows 
what may trigger them or the direction they may take. 


S. M. KENNEDY 
President, Consolidated Foods Corporation 

With the advent of the New Year, we hear echoes of 
the usual year-end economic forecasts. Most can be 
summed up as follows: “The current high level of busi- 
ness activity can be expected to continue through the 
first half of the new year. Due 
to possible reverses in some forces 
underlying our present expansion, 
the second half appears less promis- 
ing. However, a serious recession is 
unlikely because of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s determination to adopt 
stimulative policies, if necessary.” 

Such warnings have been issued 
regularly each year since the end of 
World War II. It goes without say- 
ing that the rationalization of pes- 
simistic views, if made consistently 
year after year, will eventually ap- 
pear correct. 

More optimistic forecasters each 
year express the confident view that 
our economy will continue strong, 
adjusting and compensating by sectors at times, but 
maintaining over-all prosperity and growth. In retro- 
spect, Our economy appears to have done just that, with 
individual sectors adjusting from quarter to quarter, 
and with some periods of excessive inflation or de- 
flation. 


John S. Keir 


Samuel M. Kennedy 


Full production and employment have been supported 
time and again by consumer demand, one of the least 
understood, but most important segments of our econ- 
omy. If businessmen gear their operations to exploit- 
ing the enormous consumer market for goods and serv- 
ices; if they continue to expand their plant and equip- 
ment; if government spending remains strong, there is 
no reason why 1957 should not match 1956 in sound 
economic growth. 

Nor is there any reason why aggressive, enterprising 
firms should mark time in anticipation of soft spots in 
the economy. 

Food Industry Outlook 

The food industry is a good example of an industry 
that has adapted its operations to the needs of its cus- 
tomers, and to the changing character of the American 
consumer. Both food processors and distributors have 
adjusted well to their new environment where food 
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technology and marketing opportunities take precedence 
over traditional methods of operation. 

With production, employment, wages, purchasing 
power and retail sales expected to continue strong, the 
economic outlook for the food business in 1957 appears 
very pvromising. The post-war trend of increasing total 
food sales, in terms of constant dollars, can be expected 
to continue. 

Some of this increase can be attributed to our steady 
population growth. But a more important reason for 
rising food sales is increased per capita food spending. 
Better products, more attractively packaged, and ag- 
gressively marketed, have stimulated bigger food budg- 
ets for most American families. 

Ir the food industry’s growth trend is to continue, 
consumer spending for food must be expanded, especially 
as additional income and purchasing power flows into 
lower- and miadle-income groups. 

In summary, the economic outlook tor 1957 appears 
promising, despite unsettled world conditions, and the 
usual year-end concern about the second half of next 
year. Already conditioned to tough competition, the 
food industry can be expected to keep pace with our 
expanding economy. And, as consumer income moves 
upward, there is no reason why the food sector cannot 
continue to enjoy vigorous growth in 1957. 


JOHN C. KEPLINGER 
President, Hercules Motors Cvurporation 

The year 1956 as a whole, and from the standpoint 
of sales volume, was a good year for the internal com- 
bustion engine industry. It was to be noted that there 
was some decline in sales volume during the last quarter 
of 1956, but it is anticipated that this 
may be of a temporary nature, and 
the year 1957 as a whole to be prac- 
tically on the same level as 1956. 
The attitude of the entire industry 
seems to be one of conservatism, as 
while there are certain phases of our 
economy which are accelerating and 
which will add increased business to 
the engine industry, there are also 
other factors that tend to point in 
other directions. 

Unquestionably there has been 
some inventory build-up during 1956 
which may slow down incoming 
business for a period during the 
coming year. Just how soon an up- 
turn will take place and to what 
extent it will benefit our industry is not clear at the 
moment, but if business generally follows present fore- 
casts, we may assume that the engine industry will 
share in this improvement. 

At Hercules we expect that 1957 will be a year of 
further developments of products and sales outlets, and 
until the trend becomes more clearly defined it would 
be impossible to make any reliable forecast of what 
volume of business may be expected in the coming 12 
months. 

The new interchangeable models of gasoline and diesel 
engines, previously exhibited at the Society of Automotive 
Engineers show in Detroit, Jan. 14 through 18, will be on 
display at the Road Show in Chicago, Jan. 28 through 
Feb. 2, for the first time. The interest in these models 
has been considerable, this interest being reflected in 
new accounts and the opportunity for a further diversi- 
fication of our business. Production of the new models 
has reachec a point where they are now being offered 
generally tothe trade, with the result that indicates 
that we will be producing these engines in good volume 
by the end of the year. 

Hercules fiscal year ends July 31, 1957, and therefore 
it must be remembered that the foregoing comments 
apply to the calendar years of 1956 and 1957. 


J. C. Keplinger 


PETER S. KNOX, JR. 
President, The Knox Corporation 

As the building industry prepares itself for the long- 
predicted and much-talked-about decline in home 
building, we in the prefabricated industry are getting 
ready for a boom year. This past year 8% of all homes 
built in the United States were pre- 
fabricated, as compared to only 5% 
just four years ago. The prefabricated 
industry is now on a steady climb 
upwards. FHA officials estimate that 
by 1970, 40 out of every 100 homes 
built in the United States will be 
prefabricated. My own prediction is 
that we will be building 80 to 90 
out of every 100 homes by then. I 
am convinced that in 1957 we will 
capture 10% of the building market! 

There are several reasons for this 
rapidly growing trend toward pre- 
fabrication. While prefab manufac- 
turers have long been able to provide 
“more for less” in the lowest price 
ranges, we can now compete success- 
fully with conventionally built homes in the low cost. 
medium and higher priced brackets. Today, the couple 
looking for a $17,000 home will get as much of a better 
buy on a prefab as the couple which only want to spend 
half that amount. 


P. S. Knox, Jr. 


As is so often the case, the success of prefabrication 
is generating further successes. In communities such as 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, where prefabrication has become 
generally recognized as the way to produce better homes 
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for less money, we are already putting up over 75% of 
all the new homes. 

One important fact is that architects have become 
interested in prefabrication and, conversely, prefab 


manufacturers have recognized the importance of fine 
design. With their growing resources, prefab manufac- 
turers have been able to buy the best architectural talent, 
and improvements in design and space utilization in the 
last years have been remarkable. 

The growing buying power of prefab manufacturers is 
inducing suppliers to give us the best in quality 
maierials, service and promotional assistance. For a 
long time, suppliers were indifferent to our industry. 
Now, companies such as Johns-Manville, Frigidaire, Hot- 
point, duPont, and many others are competing actively 
for the prefab market which offers them concentrated 
volume sales at a low sales cost. The prefab industry 
and our customers are now benefiting from the research 
efforts of these suppliers. 

One very important fact which will contribute greatly 
to the prefabrication boom in 1957 is that the Defense 
Department has approved “stressed skin” prefabricated 
homes (those with plywood sheating nailed and glued 
to all framing members) for military housing. Under 
the Capehart program passed by the Congress, $2.3 
billion worth of houses will be put up in the next two 
years for servicemen and their families. This will be 
the greatest building boom on military family homes 
we have ever had, and prefab manufacturers will now 
get a large share of this business. 


The Knox Corporation is already completing one 
military housing project. A few months ago we were 
awarded a contract to provide 50 homes for the Red- 
stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama. The prefab industry, 
with its mass production methods, has a tremendous 
advantage in its bid for contracts under the Capehart 
program. The program calls for the construction of 
fine ‘‘civilian-type” homes at an average cost per family 
unit which may not exceed $16,500, including the com- 
plete house with heating, plumbing, electrical system, 
refrigerator, range and hot water heater. 


We at Knox expect a sales increase of approximately 
20% in 1957. Our location in the center of an area 
which includes a large proportion of the country’s mili- 
tary installations, as well as the rapid industrial develop- 
ment of the Southeast, will contribute to Knox’s growth 
at a more accelerated rate than that for the industry 
as a whole. However, the entire industry, with its ever 
greater ability to provide better homes for less money, 
will increase its sales by at least 10% during the 
coming year. 


H. F. KRIMENDAHL 


President, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


The general economy for 1957 is expected to be slightly 
increased over 1956, 3 to 5% in growth volume for the 
gross national product. Part of the gain will represent 
higher prices while physical total production increases 
will expand about 2 to 3%. The cur- 
rent high rates of employment, per- 
sonal disposable income and popula- 
tion increases, are prime factors con- 
tributing to the increased general 
economy, as well as to the rising 
volume of sales and production in 
the food industry. In addition to 
these prime factors, the Washington 
Administration has instituted pro- 
grams such as the soil bank acreage 
reserve, current consideration § in 
Washington for a floor under price 
supports, the 480 program increasing 
export movement of foods, as well 
as the sustained military and school 
lunch buying programs. All this will 
contribute to a favorable balance be- 
tween current supply and demand for this season’s pack 
of seasonal and non-seasonal commodities. 

In spite of the tight money condition many statisticians 
point up today as a caution sign, the large spenders, gov- 
ernment, business and consumers, will spend more in 
1957 than 1956. Government, Federal, State and local 
expenditures will be up some $4 billion over 1956. Busi- 
ness programs forecast a rise in plant and equipment 
of about $4 billion and the consumer will spend more 
because the disposable income will be higher. Consumer 
spending and trends in purchasing may produce some 
Shifts in the goods and services purchased. However, no 
rapid declines or reversible situations can be foreseen 
at this time, in my judgment, due to the overall balanced 
condition in inventories, employment, and disposable 
personal income. 

I expect the food industry and my company will share 
in the increasing volume of sales and profit. The food 
industry today continues to offer the consumer greater 
relative value by lagging behind the more rapid all- 
product rise in prices. The management ability in the 
food industry to offer greater quality, better and more 
convenient foods at lower comparative purchasing dollar 
indices year after year, has led to a solid marketing 
position for the entire industry. During the past six 
months when production in the industry has been the 
highest on record tor many commodities, we find over- 
supply of processed food substantially non-existent. The 
average person in the United States today is eating better 
than the richest person of 50 years ago. This average 
person will eat better in 1957 than 1956 with the current 
engineering and marketing developments taking place on 
a day to day basis. If the American public continues to 
purchase more of the quality processed and convenience 
foods, the industry will again be forced to raise forecasts 
for sales and production. 





H. F. Krimendahl 





and Financial Chronicle 


RALPH N. LARSON 
President, The Morris Plan Company of California 


From the viewpoint of consumer credit, I can see 
nothing but a continuation of good business in the year 
ahead. While money will continue to be tight, there 
will be plenty of it to meet all consumer requirements. 
The rapid repayment and turnover 
of this type of lending provides this. 
Certainly consumer credit will con- 
tinue to be one of the dominant fac- 
tors in our economy, and its total 
increase need not be feared so long 
as our national economy continues 
to expand. The sound program of 
maintaining a tight money market 
should have a beneficial effect on 
leveling off to some extent the ve- 
locity of rise in our economy. The 
increase in population, the increased 
standard of living made possible by 
better earnings, together with the 
expanding suburban living, gives 
certain assurance that 1956 will have 
seen a low point in the production 
of new automobiles for several years to come. All these 
factors are based on no major war, of course. Cer- 
tainly 1957 will be a good year, and any leveling off 
of business or tight money problems should only be 
looked upon as healthy checks in the upward swing of 
our economy. 





Ralph N. Larson 


ARTHUR D. LEWIS 


President, Hawaiian Airlines 


Virtually all phases of economic activity in Hawaii 
should continue at record levels in 1957, with most in- 
dices of activity exceeding 1956 levels. It is anticipated 
that military expenditures will be greater than 1956. 
Private construction will exceed 1956, 
and production in the sugar and pine- 
apple industries should continue at 
record levels. 

Population should continue the up- 
ward trend of the past several years. 
Tourist arrivals should exceed 1956 
levels by about 15%. 

The highest rate of economic ac- 
tivity will continue to be in Hono- 
lulu, although some improvement 
will be felt in the economies of the 





adjacent islands. Inter-island air 
passenger traffic should increase 5 
to 10% over 1956, with the increase 


stemming principally from 
tourist activity. 

Both trans-Pacific steamship. and 
airline accommodations should increase substantially in 
1957. During the year, regular service will be provided 
between San Francisco and Australia in two new vessels 
—the SS Mariposa and the SS Monterey—operated by 
the Matson Navigation Company—with en route stops 
at various South Pacific ports. The Hawaiian Steamship 
Company will introduce the new SS Leilani serving San 
Francisco-Honolulu, with her maiden voyage in Febru- 
ary. The Matson Navigation Company will introduce 
the SS Matsonia—sister ship to the SS Lurine—to serve 
San Francisco-Hawaii by the summer of this year. Avail- 
ability of these accommodations, plus augmented airlines 
schedules, will result in a substantial increase in tourist 
business throughout the Pacific Ocean area. This is 
particularly true if conditions Europe and in the 
Mediterannean remain unsettled. 


greater 


Arthur D. Lewis 
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HOWARD F. LEOPOLD 


President, Ero Manufacturing Company 

Two clouds hover before the industrial scene in Amer- 
ica as 1957 gets under way—one is domestic; the other, 
international. But as sometimes happens, these clouds 
may merely be the prelude to a sparkling rainbow. 

On the domestic scene, the warn- 
ing signals will be overextension of 
credit through instalment buying 
and inflationary pressures which will 
follow labor’s expected demands for 
wage increases. Overseas, if the 
crisis in Hungary and the Middle 
East continue, the effect on our 
economy wiil have to be reckoned 
with in any prognostication. 

It is my hope of course that the 
storm clouds are dissipating and that 
the thunder we hear now is just the 





rumbling of a dying storm. If this 
is so, the rainbow looks mighty 


bright, and we at Ero Manufacturing 
look to a 10% increase in the general 
economy. I base this prediction on 
the belief that our economy continues sound. The stock 
market’s behavior during the past year, bolstered by the 
publie’s stand at the general elections last November, 
are a reflection of public confidence in the economy— 
a necessary ingredient for prosperity. 


Heward F. Leopoid 


Employment is at a record high, and there is a trend 
toward keeping more older people on the job and earn- 
ing. Salaries are sufficient and in the over-all picture, 
the American sinew has never been stronger. 

In our industry—auto seat covers—sales should in- 
crease faster than the economy as a whole. I base this 
prediction on the ever-growing market for our products, 
which last year registered a 10% increase in sales over 
1955, hitting the $250 million mark for the first time 
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Adding this increasing rate of growth in our industry 
to the expanding economy as a whole and to the backlog 
of orders already accumulated, we at Ero anticipate a 
20% increase in automobile seat cover sales for 1957. 
Our company’s other lines, notably hassocks and folding 
tables and chairs, are expected to show similar increases. 

Here are some of the other reasons for our optimism. 

The American consumer today enjoys a lighter work 
week and more leisure time than ever before. This gives 
him the opportunity to enjoy a higher standard of living, 
not the least of which is ownership of an automobile, 
and perhaps two or even three. Consequently, there 
will be more cars on the road in 1957 (an estimated 
65,000,000) than at any time in history. Furthermore, 
a high proportion of these cars (60%) are in the three- 
to nine-year-old age bracket, ideal for replacement 
business. 

Americans today own more cars than they own homes. 
Car registrations have increased 92% inthe last ten 
years, four and a half times the increase in population. 

All of which means a greater use of auto accessories, 
including seat covers. Americans have come to learn that 
a neat, clean interior is as important to prestige and 
resale value as the outside chrome anda the inside motor. 
In addition, better incomes mean that what Americans 
of yesteryear saw as a luxury is today a necessity. Until 
recently, our highest priced seat cover retailed at $40. 
One of our major customers is now successfully selling 
a $70 set. 


Our industry also has been helped appreciably by the 
development of several new types of seat cover materials, 
notably: transparent vinyl plastic, which protects but 
does not hide the beauty of delicate original upholstery; 
puffed saran, which appeals to the style-conscious mar- 
ket; and terry cloth, which has been used for multi- 
purpose slip-on covers. 


There is no denying that 1957 will be a highly com- 
petitive year. Homes are selling at an all-time high; 
car sales are brisk; individual savings accounts, the 
banks report, are breaking more records. 

This means that the age of personal selling is back 
with us again. The consumer dollar is there for the 
salesman who will go out for it with new merchandising 
and promoting methods. 


We at Ero propose to increase our promotional and 
sales programs to keep in step with the customer who is 
there—waiting for the salesman with the better product 
and the more attractive proposition. 


F. HAROLD LOWEREE 


President, Monumental Life Insurance Company 


The outlook for 1957 for broadening and increasing 
the ownership of life insurance in this country is, I 
believe, extremely encouraging. The progress which the 
life insurance companies can make in this direction is 
tied in very closely with the general 
economic background of the times. 
The present strength and vigor of 
the economy will in all probability 
continue throughout 1957. Total 
employment should remain at its 
present high level, and disposable 
income per family should continue 
its present rate of annual increase. 
I expect that for 1957 this figure 
will reach about $5,400 per family, 
which would be an increase of ap- 
proximately 8% over 1955. 

In spite of the tremendous gains 
which have been made in the own- 
ership of life insurance in the last 
decade, even now life insurance is 
owned by only about 63% of the 
total United States population. Ownership per family is 
only equal to about one year and four months of 
family disposable income. Unless we should have war 
or an extreme depression, (neither of which I think is 
likely) it is probable that the present high birth rate 
will continue. These factors, combined with the present 
trend in the industry of making life insurance policies 
more flexible and adaptable to varying needs, offer 
ample opportunity for the sale of new and additional 
life insurance. The increase in disposable personal in- 
come will make possible the purchase of new insurance 
and, what is perhaps of greater importance, will make 
it possible for policyholders to continue to pay for life 
insurance policies already owned. 

Two factors which are of primary importance to life 
insurance companies are investment earnings and mor- 
tality. The enormous demand for new capital which 
will exist in 1957 for plant and equipment expansion 
and improvements, public works and housing, as related 
to our annual savings, should result in interest rates 
equal to, or higher, than at present. Assuming that the 
country will not become involved in a large scale war, 
medical research and improved and broadened hospital 
and medical care for a greater portion of the population 
should result in a continuation of the favorable trend 
in this country toward lower mortality. 


Undoubtedly, all life insurance companies will be 
faced with higher operating costs. |] believe that these 
higher costs will not be completely offset by investment 
earnings and mortality improvement and, therefore, | 
do not expect to see the net cost of life insurance 
ownership lower than at present. 

To summarize, I believe that the 1957 outlook in the 
field of life insurance would properly be termed to be 
very good. 





‘ 


F. Harold Loweree 
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MATT LITTLE 


President, Quam-Nichols Company 

Our company manufactures loudspeakers and other 
cymponents used by the manufacturers of radio and tele- 
vision receivers, interoffice communication systems, 
sound installations and other audio devices. A _ large 
portion of our production is used in 
original equipment; a smaller portion 
is the service field as replacement 
parts. Not so many years ago our 
sole market for loudspeakers was in 
the radio receiver field, but year 
after year new uses are being de- 
veloped. As an example, a consider- 
able number of small speakers have 
been used in the toy field in the 
past several years. Our market today 
is at least three times our pre World 
ear Il market and there seems no 

d to the expansion. 

Our performance in 1956 closely 
followed the performance of the 
xudio and television industry where 
gur sales are the greatest. It was a 
vear of substantial quantities but subnormal profits— 
4 shaking out period. Many large companies which had 
sought a position in the radio and television industry 
decided to leave the business to the specialists. These 
«eempanies either sold their businesses to other manu- 
¢:.cturers or were liquidated. Some smaller companies 
have marged or failed. This “shaking out’? process has 
fcr the most part been completed and 1957 appears to 
+e writer to promise better things. 

The radio and television industry perhaps offers more 
dollar value to the consumer than any other. When you 
consider the hours of entertainment and the dollar value 
of entertainment which is viewed on a television set 
eosting as little as $100 the value seems fantastic. Other 
uses for electronic devices are being developed daily 
aid research which will in time make existing units 
«aipsolete never ceases. 

This constantly expanding market and the fact that 
fewer companies will be competing for the market bodes 
well for our industry. With fewer companies competing, 
profits should be more substantial and dollar volume 
sould be ever on the increase. 


HARRY J. LOYND 


President, Parke, Davis & Company 

’arke-Davis sales increased approximately 10% dur- 
ass 1956 over the earlier year, and I expect a similar rise 
gor the coming year. 

Our research scientists will concentrate on meeting 
the growing health needs of the 
world by continuing an active re- 
search program for development of 
medicinals to combat cancer, cardio- 
vascular illnesses, mental disorders 
and virus diseases, including the 
common cold. 

We plan to expand our research 
program in 1957 to a total of over 
$8,500,000. This will include initial 
expenditures of constructing a new 
$10,000,000 Medical Research Center 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., which will 
enable Parke-Davis to strengthen its 
leadership and make greater prog- 
ress in its studies aimed at finding 
answers to major health problems. 

Although research experts have 
not yet isolated the cause of cancer, their concentrated 
<‘forts during the past year have brought them much 

'oser to the answer to this deadly disease. 

The growing emphasis on research has caused a 
greater need for more young persons to become actively 
interested in scientific careers. Rapid technical advance- 
yeents in other industries during the past few years have 
brought about a critical shortage of engineers and other 
technically-trained specialists. Unless the youth of today 
expresses an even greater interest in pharmacy and 
medicine, the health teams may be faced with the same 
problem. 


“ abl, £4 ig 
Matt Little 





Harry J. Loynd 


H. H. LUNING 
President, International Packers Limited 

The ability to forecast prospects in the field of sup- 
yiving meats to the world from countries having an 
e:portable surplus is under normal circumstances dif- 
Ficult but becomes increasingly so when the international 
situation is as complicated as it is at present. There are, 
however, a few basic factors which can be pointed out 
which will affect the situation in the coming year. 

The large meat exporting countries —- Argentina and 
Wew Zealand—will apparently have a satisfactory supply 
of livestock available. Countries with lesser surpluses, 
such as Uruguay, Brazil, and Australia, will be able to 
<ontribute moderate amounts to the world supply. Asa 
general comment, it would appear that beef will be in 
#00d supply, lambs in fair supply, sheep in good supply, 
and pork in somewhat reduced supply. 

With England, the largest single market, facing the 
prospect of some economic slow-down resulting from 
sez, general price levels should have a tendency to 
dccline moderately unless there is buying by govern- 
#eents for stockpiling or feeding the unemployed. 

_ There remains a general shortage of refrigerated 
Shipping space, which has contributed to a world in- 
«rease ta freight rates and this, coupled with higher 






labor costs, will result in a lower return to the producer 
unless the spending power of the consumer can be in- 
creased. 

There has been no change in the overall world short- 
age of meat proteins, the consumption of which is lim- 
ited only by the ability of many areas to purchase. 
In general, I would look for relatively stable conditions, 
With fair prospects in 1957. 


J. R. MacDONALD 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
General Cable Corporation 

According to available figures, the electrical and com- 
munication wire and cable industry in 1956 made im- 
portant strides forward both in volume of production 
and earnings. The substantial increase in capital ex- 
penditures in 1956, aggregating approximately $35 bil- 
lion (22% above the previous high of 1955), the con- 
tinued and accelerated growth of the public utility com- 
panies, both electrical and communication, and the plen- 
tiful supply of copper beginning in the second quarter 
of 1956 were prime factors in this accomplishment. 

Our projection for 1957, based on the estimates of 
demands of our customers and the published reports of 
business conditions in 1957, is for a continued growth in 
the demands for electrical and communication wire and 
cable. This is tempered, however, by the tightness of 
the money supply which may result in the deferment 
of some capital expenditures by the utilities or in the 
‘apital expenditure programs of industry generally. 
Nevertheless, present indications are that the power 
utilitics, telephone industry, construction and the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry all will show substantial 
increases in 1957 over 1956. 

Ameriean Telephone & Telegraph Company has al- 
ready announced an increase in capital expenditures for 
1957 in excess of 13% over the amount spent in 1956, 
which increase should be matched by the independent 
telephone system; the power utilities are estimating an 
increase in expenditures for generating equipment, dis- 
tribution lines, etc., of approximately the same percent- 
age. The Department of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in a joint report stated that 
for the first quarter of 1957 capital expenditures would 
be at a rate of over 8% above the 1956 rate; other 
reports are even more optimistic. 

In the light of such estimates and with an indicated 
adequate supply of basic metals, i.e, copper, lead and 
aluminum, General Cable and the industry generally 
should surpass its accomplishments of 1956. 

Furthermore, what is even more encouraging from the 
viewpoint of our industry is the fact that the long-range 
forecasts of growth by the power and communication 
industries are constantly being revised upward; such re- 
visions apply both to capital expenditures and estimates 
of power consumption and use of communication facili- 
ties. For example, one of the leading power utilities 
recently announced that its construction budget for 1957 
will be at a record breaking level and that its construc- 
tion forecast for the 1952-61 period was just revised 
upward for the third time. The present budget for that 
period is approximately 50% above the original figure. 


FREDERICK MACHLIN 


President, The Armstrong Rubber Company 
Operations of The Armstrong Rubber Company and 
the fiscal year 
largest dollar 
Armstrong is 


its wholly-owned subsidiaries during 
ended Sept. 30, 1956, resulted in the 
volume in the history of the company. 
a fteading manutacturer of tires for 
the replacement market and of foam 
rubber and allied products. Net in- 
come reached a higher level than 
in the previous year, despite inter- 
ruptions in production, the incur- 
rence of unusual costs and intensifed 
competition for the replacement 
market. 

Consolidated net sales of the com- 
pany and its wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries tor the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1956, totalled $71,313,421, an 
increase of $2,331,555 or 3.4% over 
the previous record of $68,981,866 in 
the 1955 fiscal year. These figures 
do not include results from the com- 
pany’s 50%-owned affiliate, Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Company of Natchez, Miss. Com- 
bined net sales of The Armstrong Rubber Company and 
this affiliate, eliminating intercompany sales, amounted 
to $90,121,645, an increase of 7.6% above sales of $83,- 
788,171 in the previous fiscal year. 

Consolidated earnings before taxes amounted to $5,- 
459,963, as compared with $5,328,133 in the previous 
fiscal year. After provision for Federal income taxes, 
consolidated net income amounted to $2,797,963, equal 
to $1.80 per share on the 1,553,886 common shares out- 
standing on Sept. 30, 1956. The 1956 net income was 
the second highest in the company’s history. For the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955, consolidated net income 
amounted to $2,734,133, equal after dividends on the 
preferred stock which was retired July 5, 1955, to $1.74 
per share adjusted for the common shares outstanding 
on Sept. 30, 1956. 

The financial statements of the company’s 50% -owned 
affiliate, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Company, and 
Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corporation, in which 
Armstrong Rubber has a 28.6% interest, are not con- 
solidated with those of the company. The net income 
of these affiliates amounted to $4,008,362 for the 1956 
fiscal year. After deducting dividends of $258,000, re- 
ceived during the year, Armstrong Rubber’s equity in 
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these earnings totalled $1,089,756, equal to 70 cents per 
share on Armstrong common stock. 

The market potential for tires in fiscal 1957 should 
be better than ever, based on such factors as expected 
good business conditions, an increase in motor vehicle 
registrations, and a larger replacement market result- 
ing trom the record number of new cars sold in 1955. 
The rise in new car production should relieve some of 
the intensive competitive pressure on the replacement 
market. The new $50 billion highway building pro- 
gram should provide another stimulus to the continued 
long-term growth in tire sales. Indications are that 
Armstrong will achieve still higher sales in 1957, and 
these should be accompanied by satisfactory earnings. 


FRED MAYTAG II J 
President, The Maytag Company 


; The outlook is good tor sales of laundry equipment 
in 1957. Another record year is in prospect, due to the 
dynamic growth of three postwar products — clothes 
dryers, automatic washers, and combination washer-dry- 

: ers, and the continued strong position 
of wringer washers. 

Continued demand for laundry 
equipment reflects not only the high 
over-all family income, but its con- 
tinued redistribution on a_ broad 
scale, both of which trends should 
continue ‘in 1957. The high birthrate, 
resulting in increased numbers of 
families with children, as well as 
larger families, is another continuing 
stimulus to sales of the newest and 
most efficient «models of laundry 
equipment. 

Remodeling of homes and moving 
to larger quarters are expected to 
continue to add sales stimulus to that 
provided by new home building. 

More limited availability of credit in 1957 is not ex- 
pected to be a significant deterrent to laundry appli- 
ance purchases, since it is short-term and comparatively 
attractive to lenders. Credit problems are more likely 
to affect appliance dealers than retail consumers. 

The laundry equipment industry has been marked by 
mergers during the past year or so; very rugged compe- 
tition is perhaps the main prospect in view in 1957. As a 
consequence of this, consumers will find it hard not to 
be convinced that 1957 is the year to replace the old 
1950 white model washer or dryer with a new 1957- 
styled, modern-design model in their choice of colors. 


Fred Maytag II 


JAMES A. McLAIN 


President, The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 

Life insurance purchases set an all-time record in 
1956, totalling (aecording to estimates at this writing) 
better than $55 billion of protection. This is an increase 
of close to 15% over the industry sales in 1955, and 
put the total protection in force at 
the year end well over the $400 — aa 
billion mark. ue 

The business forecasts we have 
seen for 1957—particularly in capital 
goods expenditures and _ personal 
incomes — would indicate that this 
will be another excellent year for 
the American economy. On that 
basis, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that our industry can expect 
another increase in 1957, with sales 
of better than $60 billion of protec- 
tion. ‘ 
It is interesting to note that more © 
than half of all life insurance in *® 
force today is on plans which have 
either been created or received their 
major development in the past 25 years. Continued 
emphasis by the industry on the development of. new 
and improved forms of coverage to fit the chang- 
ing needs and desires of the American people will be 
an important factor in a steadily rising volume of life 
insurance sales. 

An important challenge that our industry—and, in- 
deed, the entire country—must face in 1957 is the threat 
of continued inflation. After a three year period of 
comparative price stability, the pressure of rising costs 
in 1956 brought widespread price increases. 

A very important weapon in the fight against inflation 
is an increased emphasis on personal savings. And since 
life insurance is one of the chief depositories of the 
peoples’ savings, our efforts to achieve new sales records 
in 1957, to divert a large percentage of the increased 
personal income from consumer channels into life in- 
surance premiums, can make an important contribution 
to an easing of inflationary pressures. 

Increased emphasis on savings through life insurance 
in 1957 can also help eliminate one of the most impor- 
tant problems that the American economy faces today 
—‘tight money.” An increased flow of premium dollars 
to life insurance companies this year will mean addi- 
tional capital funds available to meet the needs of busi- 
ness and industry for increased productive capacity. 
Present indications are that close to $6,000,000,000 of 
new capital will be made available in this manner 
in 1957. 


‘ © 


James A. McLain 
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A. W. McKINNEY 
President, The National Supply Company 
We anticipate that 1957 will show an increase of ap- 
proximately 10% over our 1956 volume. We are affected 
by the Suez situation and will do very little business in 
the Middle East until the situation is clarified there. 
However, we do expect that the 
increase in anticipated oil demand 
from the Western Hemisphere to 
supply Europe’s need will add im- 
petus to the demand for our products 
in the Western Hemisphere, more 
than offsetting the decline we can 
expect in the Middle East demand. 
We do anticipate some price ad- 
/'wances in the coming year which we 
}doubt can be wholly compensated for 
| by increased selling prices, and the 
‘absorption may have an effect on 
| profit margins. 
| Extension of long-term credits is 
of vital importance to us, and with 
the tight money situation we antici- 
pate requirements for larger down- 
payments and reduction in the length of credit time. 
We are hopeful that the labor situation will be rea- 
sonably stable in the coming year but we do anticipate 
some increased labor costs on the strength of certain 
contracts we have with labor unions providing for auto- 
matic increases. Whether or not these can be compen- 
sated for by increased selling prices for our products, 
is problematical at this time. 


DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 


President, Homestake Mining Company 
Continuation of the prewar monetary policies with 
regard to gold has, as is inevitable, made the going 
harder and harder for the mines dependent for their 
profits on this strategic metal. In spite of the false 
assurance given by certain indices, 
based on misleading averages, the 
paper dollar continues to depreciate 
as do practically all the managed 
currencies of the world. With the 
debts from past wars and govern- 
mental extravagances still to be paid, 
and with costly new adventures and 
social experiments still to be antici- 
pated, only a blind optimist could 
assume that the end of the infla- 
tionary cycle is near. The pressure 
of union leaders to raise wages at 
a rate more rapid than can be jus- 
‘ tified ‘by: increases ‘in productivity is 
another powerful inflationary factor. 
Annual advances in wage rates that 
are now written inte union contracts 
as specific percentages come close to being a guarantee 
of continued inflation. Labor is perhaps to be congratu- 
» lated in its ability to keep ahead of the procession: but 
the success may be temporary and dangerously costly 
to the working man as well! as others in the long run. 
It is something of a paradox that the producers of the 
monetary metal that in itself provides the best protection 
against depreciating paper money should be among the 
worst sufferers in the current inflation. Strangely 
enough, gold miners must be listed with people on fixed 
income, with holders of insurance, bonds, and savings 
accounts, who are the hardest hit by the depreciation 
of the dollar. 


The gold miner, however, is still sustained by the well 
justified expectation that sooner or later in the cycle 
the persistent value of gold will prevail and will have 
to be recognized. At that time the depreciated paper 
moneys—at least the portion of them that preserve some 
residual value—will necessarily be redefined in terms 
of gold and the abuses of the past written off. 


Opinion, however, among the professionals in the field 
of money and economics continues to be divided. On 
one extreme side we find the money managers who are 
quite confident of their ability to meet the problem 
of financing governments and the economy of their 
country (if not the world) with credit in its various com- 
plicated forms, with little or no concern about the 
relation of their currencies to gold, present or future. 
(Their position implies a faith in the integrity of gov- 
ernments that is hard to justify on the record. Under 
their guidance, continued inflation, seems a certainty, in 
spite of admittedly earnest efforts on the part of most 
of them to restrain it. They tend, however, to treat 
symptoms rather than the cause of the disease.) 

On the other hand, we still have with us the rigid 
redeemers who urge that the gold standard and full 
convertibility be restored without change in the ratio of 
gold to the dollar. Their solution requires that either 
(1) the dollar regain its old purchasing power, or (2) 
gold itself share in the depreciation of the paper dollar. 
The first alternative means deflation on a scale that 
would be politically and socially impossible or dis- 
astrous. The second alternative would be possible only 
if gold no longer commands mternational respect as a 
monetary commodity or if the output of the gold mines 
of the world since the last revaluation had augmented 
the supply of monetary gold at a rate far greater than 
the needs of the expanding economy. Since the first of 
these alternatives will certainly not be faced, and since 
the second is not in accord with the facts, it seems very 
unlikely indeed. that the objectives of the ardent advo- 
cates of a restoration without ehange in the price of 
gold could possibly be realized. -— 
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Gold production in the few years before the second 
world war did indeed take a great surge forward under 
the stimulus of the devaluation of the dollar in 1934. 
Since the outbreak of the second war, however, the de- 
preciation of the dollar as well as other currencies and 
the fixed price of the dollar in terms of gold resulted in 
such drastic reduction of profits from gold mining that 
the output of the world’s gold fields has steadily de- 
clined, as one mine after another became marginal and 
was forced to shut down. 


The only exception to this pattern was in the Union 
of South Africa where two extraordinary circumstances 
modified the traditional response of gold mining to 
depreciation of currencies, viz., (1) the development at 
great expense of deep mines in the newly discovered 
gold fields of the Orange Free State, and 2) (the re- 
covery of uranium as a by-product from the gold ores 
of a number of large mines. This reversed the expected 
downward trend, though not to a degree that made 
world production of gold adequate to meet the monetary 
demands at the prewar ratio of gold to the dollar. With- 
out the stimulus from these activities, however, the 
output of gold from this dominant source would have 
been drastically curtailed even by 1956. As it is, new 
mines of the Orange Free State are replacing the pro- 
duction from certain declining mines of the Rand; and 
the profits from uranium are prolonging the lives of 
several immense older operations that otherwise would 
have been closed by costs catching up with revenue 
from gold. 

In a sense, the maintenance of production of gold at 
its fairly high level in South Africa has been due to 
funds provided by the United States Government in the 
form of favorable contracts with the Atomic Energy 
Commission under which costly plants for recovery of 
the small content of uranium in the gold ores were 
built and their output of concentrate of uranium oxide 
purchased at negotiated guaranteed prices. Tnese con- 
tracts were at the time fully justified for the metal was 
urgently needed and the known deposits of better grade 
ore appeared to be limited. Exploration for uranium in 
the United States had not then achieved sufficient suc- 
cess to insure us of adequate domestic supplies, and 
foreign sources of assured uranium content could not 
with safety be neglected. Unfortunately our gold ores 
contain no uranium, but to the miners in the United 
States it is more than a little painful that the South 
African gold producers are now enjoying special benefits 
provided by an agency of our Government, whereas our 
own gold mining industry is gradually becoming extinct. 
The benefits to the world, however, from this indirect 
subsidy to the production of gold are not negligible, and 
in the long run may bring us a’ bettér return than many 
of the dollars that have gone abroad in the form of 
foreign aid. 

The American gold mining industry has not asked for 
a subsidy. such as has been paid in a number of other 
countries, but if no change in monetary policies with 
regard to gold is made in the reasonably near future, 
it may be the only way in which the few remaining 
mines can be kept open. Some voices are now being 
raised in favor of such aid. To be effective, it would 
have to provide a substantial increase in the net price 
for gold received by the domestic miner. With the drastic 
reductions in the net gold balances of the country—i.e., 
the monetary gold supply less short-term foreign claims 
against it—a strong argument can be made in favor of 
the modest expenditure that would be required to revive 
the domestic gold mining industry: and such proposals 
may well deserve thoughtful consideration by Congress 
in the year ahead. 

Annual consumption of gold for industrial purposes still 
exceeds the output of the domestic mines. The miner is 
torced to sell his gold to the Mint at $35 per ounce: and 
a licensed user of gold can obtain gold at this price from 
that source. This indirect subsidy of the consumer at 
the expense of the miner could be easily terminated by 
removing restrictions on ownership, purchase and sales 
of gold by American citizens and by limiting sales of 
gold by the Treasury to monetary transactions; thereby 
allowing the producer to supply the industrial market 
at whatever price the demand could create. Bills along 
these lines were introduced in the last Congress, and it 
is hoped that they will be again considered. 

Such aid, if forthcoming, should be regarded only as 
an emergency measure. The far-sighted action would be 
restoration of the gold standard with the already de- 
preciated dollar made convertible into gold at a ratio 
that properly reflects its current worth in terms of the 
persistent and enduring value of gold. 

In a resolution adopted by the American Mining Con- 
gress at its western meeting last October, the following 
action was recommended: 

(1) The restrictions on the purchase, ownership and 
sale of gold and silver by United States citizens be 
abolished. 

(2) To provide a sound basis for our currency, the 
Treasury be required to purchase at the monetary price 
all newly mined domestic gold and silver tendered by 
producers. 

(3) To preserve and improve the backing of our cur- 
rency, all present stocks and future acquisitions of gold 
and silver be utilized by the Treasury for monetary pur- 
poses only, and that neither metal be sold by the Treas- 
ury for industrial uses. 

(4) Congress fix the ratio at which the dollar and gold 
are to be made fully convertible and determine other 


technical procedures involved in the restoration of the 
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gold standard, after receiving the recommendation of a 
Commission of its creation, to which men skilled in 
appraisal of the worlds’ potential gold supplies as well 
as men of competence in domestic and international 
finance and trade should be appointed by designated 
Government authorities. 


(5) The Administration recognize the historical and 
traditional attachment to gold and silver money through 
out the world and, as a part of its foregn policy, aid and 
encourage other governments in restoring gold and silver 
coinage as a circulating medium, as a standard of value, 
and as a form of conserving intrinsic wealth. 


This clearly expresses the view, not of the gold pro- 
ducers alone, but of the entire mining industry, and we 
are confident that far reaching benefits to our country 
as well as to our own.activities would be gained if the 
recommendations were followed. 


In gold, the world possesses a monetary commodity, 
accepted internationally without question, that if em- 
ployed with skill can be one of the major factors in 
restoring stable money with all the benefits in trade that 
are dependent on it. 


Wise policies with regard to gold at this time would 
go far om one hand toward restraining inflation, and on 
the other toward lessening the severity of the defla- 
tionary cycle that is all too likely to follow the feverish 
prosperity we ere now enjoying. Let us hope that our 
leaders who set monetary policy will take advantage of 
the opportunity to use our gold effectively for our own 
welfare while we still have it. 


ADRIAN O. McLELLAN 


President, Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Co., Fargo, North Oakota 


It now appears that the demand for bank loans in 
1957 in this area will be even greater than it was in 
1956 and that this increased loan demand will come 
from a cross-section of our customers. It is doubtful if 
new housing loans will be as high 
as 1956 due to the fact that money 
for this purpose will be in short 
supply, but it is believed that the 
borrower with a fair down-payment 
and adequate earnings will still be 
able to finance a new home. Com- 


mercial construction, new schools, 
and road construction should be 
greater than in 1956. 


This is an agricultural area and 
crops in the area as a whole were 
good in 1956. In spite of this good 
crop, indications are that the. de- 
mand for agricultural loans will be 
on ‘the increase. The area had some 
late fall moisture that should aid 
in starting the crops in the spring. 

The profit margins in farming have been narrowing 
during the past several years and the high cost producer 
is finding it impossible to make a profit. The larger 
farms appear to have an advantage in production costs 
over the small operator with the result that land prices 
will remain on a high level as the demand for land 
is strong as operators seek more land to add to the 
size of their units. 


Adrian O. McLellan 


Fargo is a wholesale distribution center for a large 
area to the west and continues to grow in importance 
in this field. There is an increased number of firms 
showing interest in locating in this area and some of 
these firms have indicated that they may open here 
in 1957. 


We expect 1957 to be a good year in North Dakota. 


W. B. McMILLAN 
President, Hussmann Refrigerator Company 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-six was our best year op 
record in the sale of equipment to retail food stores, 
but present indications point to 1957 surpassing it. 

While the amount of new non-farm residential con- 
struction for 1957 will probably be 
somewhat less than in 1956, we do 
not believe that a similar decline 
will occur with respect to the build- 
ing of new and major remodeling of 
old, well-located food stores. The 
reason for this apparent paradox is 
due to the increase in volume and 
decrease in operating costs arising 
from well-located, well-arranged 
and equipped stores. The replace- 
ment of inefficient stores has not 
kept pace with the movements of 
population and the advantages of 
economic operation, and, therefore, 
a continuation of a high level of 
activity in our field appears prob- 
able. 

While a continuation of prevailing high money rates 
appears likely, the sound justification for new stores 
more than justifies their construction or remodeling, as 
the increase in rental costs arising from increased money 
rates is but a small portion of the profits arising from 
such an operation. The fact that capital required is 
so well justified leads us to believe that the sound pro- 
grams of our customers will be able to secure the 


necessary funds. 





W. B. McMillan 
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RICHARD S. MORSE 


President, National Research Corporation 

The field of National Research Corporation, while 
apparently diversified in such directions as research, 
chemicals production and equipment manufacture, is 
basically quite simple. Our operations are in almost all 
cases related to materials. We be- 
lieve that materials—new chemicals, 
new metals and alloys, new process- 
ing equipment — were never more 
important to industry, commerce 
and to the ultimate consumer for 
reasons of national defense, econ- 
omy, and individual well being. 

Our pattern of operation will re- 
main basically unchanged in the 
foreseeable future. We aim to con- 
tinue our efforts in research directed 
toward the deveiopment of new ma- 
terials and new or improved proc- 
esses to produce them. 

Our level of research activity in 
1957 will be over $3.0 million with R. S. Morse 
emphasis On rare metals, petro- 
chemicals and protective coatings. As in the past, we 
will continue to make a limited portion of our technical 
and research talents available to strengthen the military 
potential of the U. S. in cases where our background is 
specifically related to the problem. Our plans for con- 
tinued high level research expenditures are, I’m sure, 
typical of others who also recognize its importance 
for growth, new products and in many cases to stay 
in business against competition that is doing the same 
thing. 

Much of our earlier research activities have entered 
various stages of commercialization. 

In rare metals, 1957 will see the arrival on stream of 
a minimum of 2.5 million pounds per year of new 
zirconium metal production capacity. This amount and 
probably more will be sold to the AEC and distributed 
to contractors building reactors and cladding nuclear 
fuel elements for the Navy’s ship propulsion reactor 
building program. Probable production capacity is 
nearer 4.5 million pounds and efforts will be initiated 
to develop commercial applications and markets for 
zirconium taking advantage of its corosion resistance. 
The market for commercial grade zirconium could easily 
exceed the market for reactor grade material in the next 
five years as factors including production experience 
and volume reduce the current $4.50 to $6.50 per pound 
price. This initial entry of private industry into the 
production of a nuclear material will lead the way for 
other companies ultimately to take over the production 
and reprocessing of other types of nuclear materials. 

In the process equipment field, NRC is forecasting a 
40% increase over 1956. A large share of. this business 
will be in production scale vacuum melting furnaces. 
This reflects an acceptance on the part of industry of 
the importance of improving conventional metals such 
as steels and the adoption of vacuum processes for the 
production and treatment of high temperature alloys, 
nonferrous metals, titanium and zirconium and other new 
metals. This desire of industry to upgrade its product 
quality by resorting to new techniques and to enter into 
new fields requiring special equipment provides a con- 
tinuing market for our products. This seems to be a 
trend which will continue tor a long period with future 
slackening in demand offset by results of work now in 
the research stage which will create other new enter- 
prises. 

The future promises important changes in industry 
trends. The chemical industry has already become an 
important producer of metals. The petroleum industry 
has- entered. the chemical field. Metals producers are 
getting into the chemical ‘Susiness: All of industry is 
looking at the nuclear field and many companies have 
already entered it. Aircraft and electronics manufac- 
turers are combining forces and moving rapidly into 
the guided missile field where even greater importance 
is attached to new materials such as chemical fuels and 
high performance metals. Such shifts will continue. The 
most successful companies will be those which recognize 
markets early, master the technologies involved and 
follow boldly with capital and skillful management. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods Corporation 

The food industry approaches 1957 determined to satis- 
fy the increasingly discriminating tastes of American 
families who are buying and eating more foods of 
superior quality and greater convenience than ever before. 

Last year it was generally esti- 
mated that consumers would spend 
$65 billion on grocery products in 
1956. Today the consensus seems to 
be that, when the record is in the 
books, this figure will be exceeded 
by at least $1 billion. 

The outlook for 1957 and the years 
to come seems to hold manifold 
Opportunities for the entire food 
industry — farmers, processors, dis- 
tributors. An increasing number of 
Americans are expected to have 
greater disposable income after taxes 
in the years ahead, and this addi- 
tional income possessed by more 
people should give continuing im- 
petus to the growing urge of con- 
sumers to buy more convenience products of higher 
quality. F 
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We in the food industry welcome the challenge posed 
by the consumer’s desire for better living. For decades 
our occupation—and preoccupation—in the industry has 
been to offer the consumer what she wants, to be keenly 
aware of her likes and dislikes, and to anticipate her 
needs and desires. 

In today’s intensely competitive business atmosphere, 
the thinking and planning of all components of the 
industry must begin with the housewife in her kitchen— 
the vital end of America’s grocery lifeline. 

Products which gain popular consumer acceptance 
are painstakingly developed and improved—from re- 
search through production to packaging, testing, and 
distribution. Few people realize that, for each product 
which finds a place on the grocer’s shelves, scores of 
hopetuls fail at some stage of laboratory development 
or market test because they don’t measure up to antici- 
pated consumer requirements or the company’s own 
standards. 

The food industry has been successful in the develop- 
ment of packaged grocery products with the kind of 
built-in quality and convenience consumers want. This is 
undoubtedly due, in part, to the industry’s scientific 
curiosity and ingenuity in the fields of research, manu- 
facturing, processing, quality control, and marketing. 

At General Foods, for example, we have today more 
than 1,000 people working on research and development, 
quality control, and consumer services in our Central 
Laboratories at Hoboken, N. J., in our 12 divisional 
laboratories located around the country, and in General 
Foods Kitchens at White Plains. 

To provide the most modern facilities in which to 
broaden and intensify our research and development 
activities, we are now constructing a new Food Research 
Center at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

General Foods plans to continue to develop and market 
products of superior quality and greater convenience to 

satisfy—indeed, to please—the increasingly discriminating 
taste of American consumers. 

We are looking forward to another good year in 1957 
wherein it is expected that vigorous consumer demand 
will have a healthy effect on our economy. 


VICTOR MUCHER 
President, Clarostat Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Emphasis is shifting in the components industry. From 
quantity, heretofore our prime target, we are increas- 
ingly concerned with quality. After years of developing 
and building up tremendous productive capacity. in- 
cluding a high degree of automation, 
in meeting quantity requirements of 
radio-TV manufacturers and other 
users of standard controls and resis- 
tors, we are now called upon to meet 
veritable lab and _ instrument-shop 
standards demanded of components 
for critical electronic gear. 

Whereas radio-TV set manufactur- 
ers settle for 10 to 20% tolerances as 
a regular thing, we are now asked 
for 1% and closer electrical toler- 
ances along with precision machin- 
ing, by designers and builders of 
computers, guided missiles, radars, 
aircraft electronics and other equip- 
ment where low cost takes a back 
seat to superlative performance. 

In our two Clarostat plants we have had to set up 
new production facilities for turning out extra-critical 
components. For while it’s one thing to operate a mass- 
production line geared to turning out say 10 cent com- 
ponents, it’s something else to build a precision control 
costing well up in the dollars. Even more so in the case 
of multiple tandem controls with sections tracking to a 
fraction of 1%, justifying a unit cost well up in the hun- 
dreds.afdollars. Not only must materials and elements 
be checked to critical specifications, but~completed. as- 
semblies must be tested and checked step by step in 
attaining ultimate precision. 

In our Precision Control Department, set apart from 
our factory proper, the atmosphere and craftsmanship 
definitely partake of the usual instrument shop. Elab- 
orate jigs, test fixtures, instruments and even oscillo- 
scopes are very much in evidence not only for inspec- 
tion but even in assembly operations. Likewise much 
handwork. 

Meanwhile, of course, we still operate the mass-pro- 
duction lines for standard controls and resistors, in sup- 
plying radio-TV manufacturers and others who con- 
tinue to require the usual-grade components. Neverthe- 
less, the high standards of the separate Precision Con- 
trol Department are filtering back to our regular fac- 
tory routine so that still better quality is attained 
within the price limitations. 

This quality trend is being reflected in higher dollar 
volume. Likewise in a better profit picture. Component 
manufacturers are getting the best “break” in years, 
for the usual radio-TV business with its large volume and 
small profit no longer dominates our industry. Especially 
since radio-TV set manufacturing dropped considerably 
this past year, yet component production facilities have 
had to be maintained often in the face of greatly cur- 
tailed demand. It might be that, if component produc- 
tion facilities are to be maintained on a standby basis, 
the buyers may have to do something about defraying 
a fair share of the cost of idle production facilities before 
same are converted to other products. It’s a situation 
which well deserves the attention of the radio-electronic 
industry. 

All in all, however, the 1957 situation looks mighty 
bright. Military requirements continue to demand a 
large portion of component output. Civilian require- 
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ments loom bigger than ever, especially with the pros- 
pects of really breaking color TV. Portable TV sets as 
well as portable radios, together with second and third 
TV sets in homes, promise many more sales. Servicing 
requirements are climbinb all the while in keeping 
existing radio-TV sets operating. New electronics gad- 
gets for home as well as business usages, keep cropping 
up. picture is bright indeed. 

But again let me repeat that the emphasis is shifting 
in the components industry. For beyond our original 
problem of mass-producing to a price, we are now 
quality-producing to superlative performance. 


ELLSWORTH MOSER 
President, The United States National Bank of Omaha 
The past year again reflected the significant relation- 
ship in our area between agricultural prosperity and 
business activity. It is difficult to hazard a guess on 
1957. There can be no substantial upturn in our area’s 
overall economy without moisture. 


a “boom” development in Nebraska’s 
economy. Farmers tapped the great 
supply of ground water flowing un- 
der the state. As a consequence, with 
two successive years of drouth stifl- 
ing the production of Nebraska’s 
corn crop, irrigated fields produced 
over nalf of the 117 million bushels 
of corn harvested in 1956. 

The economic activity of the area 
should show an upturn during 1957. 
A tremendous impact on the econ- 
omy of many local communities and 
the state has been created by irri- 
gation development. Striking changes 
have occurred .. . new industries 
have sprouted and old businesses have flourished. The 
state’s total ot irrigation wells for 1956 more than 
doubled 1953. Well drilling has continued through the 
winter months at a rapid rate ... the financial rewards 
of irrigation were demonstrated in 1955 and 1956. 

Crops are the foundation of Nebraska’s farm income 

and farm income accounts for about 21% of the 
state’s total personal income. Since most of the crops 
are converted into livestock products, livestock make 
up the superstructure of Nebraska’s agricultural econ- 
omy. Thus, a two year short feed supply curtailed the 
production and finishing of livestock, bringing a drop 
in the net farm income of the state. 

Some business indicators reflected what was happen- 
ing in agriculture soft spots were noted in retail 
sales and value of manufactured products. However, in- 
dustrial and business activity in the area showed con- 
tinued growth. Increases were registered during 1956 
for bank debits, electricity produced, gas sent out, postal 
receipts, and wholesale sales. 

Genféral business activity showld be as good, or even 
better, in the year ahead . and gains should be sub- 
stantial it the area is blessed with sufficient moisture. 
Total income for the state will increase . . . retail sales 
should be considerably better than 1956. Industrial con- 
struction will set new records. Omaha will expand its 
wealth and extend its growth the resourceful and 
energetic character of the area’s population will lead 
the continued progress. 


SAMUEL B. MOSHER 
President, Signal Oil and Gas Company 

The expanding economy of the Free World will re- 
quire ever-increasing amounts of oil. In 1957 we look 
for continued growth in the petroleum industry at home 
and abroad. The percentage rate of increase in consump- 
uon OL pelro.eunm: products abroad 
should continue tc be approximately 
twice our domestic percentage in- 
crease. 

The seriousness of the Suez situa- 
tion to the Middle East economy 
will eventually force a resolution of 
this threat to world peace and prob- 
lem of the petroleum industry. How- 
ever, the petroleum and shipping in- 
dustries and the consumer markets 
will long remember this incident and 
will prepare for future uncertainties 
Dy adopting a program of increased 
flexibility. In the meantime, the 
shortage created by the closing of 
the Suez Canal will have a very 
heneticia]l effect on our domestic in- 
dustry, because it will undoubtedly bring our inventory 
surplus into much better balance. Also, allowables in the 
Mid-Continent will probably be increased to help meet 
the demand ‘caused by the shortage. 

As in the past, the petroleum industry will continue 
to finance its capital expenditures by retention of a high 
proportion of earnings. Funds required by borrowing 
and sale of equity capital will probably be limited to 
about 20%. I would look for capital expenditures in 
the United States to increase slightly. However, those 
companies fortunate enough to have a stake in Western 
Hemisphere countries other than the United States will 
probably be responsible for a substantial increase in 
capital expenditures, some in Canada and Central Amer- 
ica, but more particularly in South America. 

In fact, Western Hemisphere oil will undoubtedly as- 
sume increasing importance in meeting the Free World’s 
petroleum requirements. For instance, recent price in- 
creases for California heavy crudes more truly reflect 
the value and recognize the strutegic location of this 
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The second drouthy year has fired. 
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supply. Price increases in other producing areas through- 
out the United Stats seem inevitable. 


our volume will be equal or a little 
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In 1957 the Signal Oil and Gas Company’s main in- 


terests will be centered upon offshore California, the 
Gulf Coast of Louisiana, Guatemala, and Venezuela. 


G. E. MUMA 
President, Divco Truck Division, 
Divco-Wayne Corporation 
Our field of operation, which is automotive, finds us 


enjoyisg a very small part, but an important segment, 
of the total output of motor vehicles. Since we, in effect, 
are specialists we do not always see the same things in 


the future as the giants do, aitnough 
the general health of the industry 
does to some extent cause our sales 
volume to fluctuate. 

In looking into the future for pro’- 
able conditions we always look back 
a short distance to see where we 
have been in order to find any trends 
that will have a bearing on the near 
or distant future. 

Looking 90 days ahead we see that 


better than last year. Gazing into 
the total six month period, we be- 
lieve that our volume will be about 
3% better than i956. This is not 
entirely dependent on general busi- 
ness conditions (which we believe 
will be very good) but on some efforts on our part 
through the plan of having new producis to offer. Small 
specializing companies can do much to continue their 
success by searching out new markets for their existing 
products and creating new products for markets that can 
be more adequately served by better products. 

In looking forward to the last six months of 1957, we 
are trying to see things that are beyond the range of our 
headlights so we have to do some real speculating on 
what lays in the darkness, that is where forecasting 
comes into play employing several tools to get an answer, 
these tools are: 

(a) What you believe you can do in promoting and 
selling your own products. You always plan on going 
ahead at the pace set up in the first six months and add 
to this such items as your optimism will encourage you 
to include. 

(b) The accuracy of your first six months’ estimate 
or forecast will aid in finalizing the schedules for the 
last half of the year. 

(c) You are constantly studying and reviewing the 
information that comes in from your field sales regard- 
ing the plans and possible action by your principal cus- 
tomers as well as the trends of the many smaller cus- 
tomers. 


In looking ahead for 12 months we believe after 
weighing all known factors and evaluating the possible 
variables that our conservative increase in volume will 
be 3%. A reasonable increase would be 6%, and our 
most optimistic increase would be 8%, but in all events 
an increase over 1956. 





G. E. Mura 


H. C. MURPHY 


President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 

Despite rising labor and material costs and the bur- 
den of regulations which adversely affect the railroad 
industry as a whole while favoring subsidized competitors, 
economic prospects for 1957 on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad continue to be 
favorable and suggests a reasonable 
stable and prosperous year. 

Present indications are that car- 
loadings in the coming year should 
equal those of 1956, and perhaps 2x- 
ceed them slightly. Heavy booking 
of steel orders and plant expansion 
in that industry indicate an increase 
in the movement of iron and steel 
articles, while shipments of livestock 
and packing house products enjoyed 
in 1956 are expected to continue to 
the same level through 1957. Trailer- 
on-flat-car service on the Burling- 
ton continues to show gains and it 
is anticipated that this type of move- 
ment will prove even more popular 
with the shipping public next year. CB&Q freight reve- 
nues for 1956 are expected to exceed those o1 1955 by 
4.10% with passenger revenues for the past year up 4.62% 
over 1955. Despite these increases, it is estimated that 
the net income will be ebout 4.99% below 1955, due to 
higher labor and material costs which were not fully 
offset by the increased revenues received during 1956. It 
now seems apparent that freight rate increases recently 
granted will not be sufficient to cover all of the increased 
costs incurred by the railroads. 

While the Burlington’s car supply in 1957 is expected 
to be ample to meet most requirements, a continued 
tightness of high-grade box cars for flour and sugar 
loading, and a shortage of all classes of box cars during 
certain peak seasons seems imminent. Ever increasing 
use of covered hopper cars, particularly by cement man- 
ufacturers along our lines, may result in a shortage of 
this class of equipment also. To meet the growing de- 
mand ior freight equipment, 1,470 new cars (primarily 
gondolas, covered hoppers and box cars) will be built 
by the Burlington next year, and delivery of 52 air-slide 
cars is expected to be made. In addition, a program of 
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heavy repairs to approximately 1,080 cars will be car- 
ried out in Burlington shops. 

Conditions generally seem to indicate that passenger 
traffic on the Burlington will hold up well in 1957, with 
revenues running upward from 3% to 6% over 1956. The 
two new Vista-Dome Denver Zephyrs inaugurated late 
last Fall and extended to provide through service be- 
tween Chicago and Colorado Springs, are being well 
received by the traveling public. These trains intro- 
duced new and specially designed Slumbercoaches offer- 
ing single or double coach room accommodations (in- 
cluding armrest seat for day made into bed at night. 
private toilet and wash basin) at coach fares, plus a 
modest reserved room charge. Also featured on the new 
Denver Zephyrs are the latest design in Pullman sleep- 
ing cars and chair cars, plus Vista-Domes. 

Expansion of our industrial development program and 
the location of new industries along the Burlington has 
been very favorable during the past year and a continua- 
tion of this trend is anticipated through 1957. 

Presently under construction at Cicero, Illinois, is a 
modern freight classification yard which, when com- 
pleted, will greatly improve service and speed the classi- 
fication of freight through the extensive use of the 
newest electronic devices available for automatic move- 
ment of cars. 


JOHN L. NEUDOERFER 


President, Wheeling Steel Corporation 

As we begin the new year, I am optimistic as to the 
future of the steel industry but I am also aware of the 
serious problems that we are facing. 

On the bright side, the three-year no-strike labor 
agreement signed in August, 1956 by 
the major steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America is 
expected to insure that 1957 will be 
a year of labor peace. This factor 
instills confidence in management 
and labor and is an incentive for 
future planning. It also bodes well 
for the economic health of the nation. 

Another encouraging phase of the 
industry’s position is the constantly 
increasing per capita consumption of 
steel, which, combined with the rap- 
idly increasing population, presages 
unprecedented future demand for 
steel and steel products. Add to this 
the steel industry’s technological 
progress in creating new uses for 
steel and new steel products, and the future appears even 
brighter. wi 

About the greatest problem facing us is increasing 
costs. In order for the steel industry to expand to meet 
the increasing needs of a growing population with con- 
stantly rising living standards, it must first stav even by 
replacing facilities as they wear out. Depreciation allow 
ances based on historical costs do not reflect the real 
values that should be included in cost, and the amounts 
recovered each year fall short of the amounts needed just 
to replace the facilities that are wearing ut. With costs 
rising at their current rate, replacement of an asset after 
its average useful life in the steel industry of 20-25 years 
takes 5% times as much as the original price. 

Then, too, there are the factors of increasing wages 
and benefits for our workers, the upward trend in raw 
materials costs, higher freight rates and the rising prices 
for all goods and services. 

However, we are confident that, under the free enter- 
prise system, an intelligent consideration of the problems 
of management, labor and the investor will insure a 
sound future, not only for 1957 but for the years to 
follow. 


John L. Neudoerter 


EDWIN P. NEILAN 


President, Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Nineteen fifty-seven promises to be another very good 
year for business. Heavy expenditures by Government 
and consumers, together with plant and equipment ex- 
pansion by business, should absorb any minor economic 
disturbances created by the closing 
of the Suez Canal and its impact 
upon the European economy. Any 
resulting decline in either imports or 
exports should be offset by increased 
foreign aid. 

The national economy may _ see 
little or no increase in units of hous- 
ing or of automobiles sold, but there 
may be slight increases in dollar 
volumes due to higher prices. Steel 
shortages and the wage inflation cre- 
ated as a result of consistent labor 
shortages keep upward pressures on 
prices, but the judicious application 
of a policy of “tight money” by the 
Federal Reserve Board should keep 
this tendency under reasonable con- 
trol. Inventory accumulation will probably be less rapid 
in 1957 than in the second half of 1956, but a lessening 
of credit demand for this purpose will be more than off- 
set by the needs of contractors for building schools, pub- 
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lic buildings and highways. Just as business activity has 
been sustained by an increase in the velocity of deposit 


turnover, it can be sustained at higher levels with an 
increase in the velocity of loan turnover. Bankers should 


review loan policies to make certain that funds are not 
frozen in “long-term” collateral loans to the detriment 


of the business needs of the community. 


Interest rates have assumed normal relationship for 
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the first time since the depression, but this normalcy is 
disturbing the politicians who ignore the fact that the 
interest structure was under abnormally low price con- 
trols for 20 years from 1933. 

Business in the Middle-Atlantic area, and in Delaware 
particularly, promises to be good. This area continues to 
grow and expand with more and more industries seeking 
plant or warehouse locations in order to avoid increased 
distribution costs due to higher freight rates. 

In Delaware, bank loans are at record levels, although 
little additionai growth is expected in 1957 other than 
in the consumer credit field. Terms in this area have 
been modified to a more conservative scale. Soft goods 
sales were good in 1956 and should continue good in 
1957 and the construction industry should have an excel- 
lent year in 1957 because of the large volume of school, 
highway and industrial construction. Although broiler 
prices have been depressed, improved production prac- 
tices have kept it on a profitable basis even though the 
profit is smaller. Hatcheries have set an increased num- 
ber of eggs in anticipation of better production in 1957. 
Other agricultural income was better in 1956 because of 
good weather and should remain fairly stable in 1957 
likewise. 

Personal income should attain slightly higher levels in 
1957 and, unless there is a major international emer- 
gency, the year should be distinguished by high levels 
of activity, although profit margins may be somewhai 
narrower and total corporate earnings slightly below 1956. 


J. J. NOLAN, JR. 
President, The Central Foundry Company 

The year 1957 promises to be another good one for 
business in general. The professional analysts all seem 
to agree that the trend of recent years with its rising 
business volume will continue through the middle, if 
not throughout the whole of 1957. This expanding busi- 
ness pace brings about a tremendous demand for money 
Since the Federal Reserve Board has not allowed the 
supply of money to increase at the same rate as the de 
mand for it, there is just not enough credit for all who 
would have it. Thus not all segments of the economy 
have participated in the expansion that occurred in 1956. 
It would seem that those who felt the pinch most in this 
year witi continue to feel it. 

The buileing industry, with which soil pipe manufac- 
turing is so closely related, has been one of those seg- 
ments hardest hit by the tight money situation. Rising 
material and labor costs as well as a shortage of mort- 
gage itunds have brought about a decline in housing 
Starts In the past year. A continuation of these condi 
tions along with the Government’s increased drain on 
the supply of money for stepped up defense spending 
will probably cause a further decline in homé Building 
for this year. 

On the brighter side tending to offset these depressing 
factors for the building industry in 1957 is the predicted 
increase in building of plant and equipment by private 
industry. Some estimates of this increase run as high 
as 10% or more over 1956. Another note of encourage- 
ment comes trom a look at governmental building pro- 
grams, particularly those of state and local governments 
The demand for schools and other institutional building 
is undeniable, and, although delays are sometimes neces- 
sary, the need must be satisfied. Government action 
raising the FHA mortgage interest rate will undoubtedly 
have a favorable effect on home building, ‘thouga how 
much effect is impossible to say. The raising of interesi 
rates by banks and savings institutions should have the 
effect of inducing more people to save, thus increasing 
the supply of mortgage money. 

I am optimistic about 1957, although much, of course, 
depends on the world situation and governmental action 
in the credit field. One thing is certain, however, the 
need tor residential, commercial and institutional build— 
ing is undiminished, and will be met as the money 
supply permits. 


GEORGE A. NEWBURY 
President, Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo 

Signs and predictions point to a record business year 
in 1957. Measured in terms of key indicators such as 
Gross National Product, National Income, Personal an@ 
Defense spcnding, the new year will better the 195¢€ 
results. However, it is estimated ris- 
ing costs will prevent any appreciable 
gains in corporate profits and divi- 
derids. Forecasts trom every source- 
the Government, professional econ- 
omists and business leaders — are 
about unanimous in this optimistic 
outlook. The major problem appears 
to be not how to sustain these boom- 
ing times but how to contain the 
economy within the limits of our 
productive capacity, and without 
disastrous inflation. 

I believe bankers can look forward 
to a prosperous but difficult year. 
There is no present indication of an 
easing of the money situation in the 
months immediately ahead. Existing | 
money rates will produce very good earnings but as long 
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as the supply of loanable funds is not comfortably ade- 
quate to meet demands, bankers must continue to give 
first thought and consideration to the legitimate needs of 
established customers and the local community to the 
exclusion. if necessary, of other attractive loan and in- 
vestment opportunities. It will require careful dis- 
crimination and sound judgment. 

The business prospects for the Buffalo Area for the 
first haif of 1957 are labeled “exceedingly bright” by 
the Chamber of Commerce. In its survey covering some 
420 companies represemting a large cross-section of com- 
merce and industry it finds 57% of those reporting ex- 
ect business to exceed, and 36% to equal, the record 
levels of 1956. The survey also discloses the expectations 
of important growth in industrial expansion. Building 
projects proposed in 1956 aggregate some $950 ,000,000 
compared to a total of $570,0V0,000 in 1955. Tais does 
not include a $250,000,000 expansion of Bethlehem Steel’s 
Lackawanna plant, the largest indstrial expansion ever 
considered for this area, which has become involved in 
the Governinent’s rejection of fast tax write-offs for the 
steel industry. 

By the end of this year the New York State Thruway 
will be completed from Buffalo to the Pennsylvania 
State line and in listing the more important highway 
projects underway or in tne immediate offing the Buffalo 
Evening News states, “by the end of 1957 the improvement 
in moving traffic tnarough Buffalo and its suburbs should 
be enormous; by the end of 1958 spectacular.” 


I have no thought that the growth and expectations 
for this area are unique but certainly they are well in 
step with the times and justify confidence and enthu- 
siasm for 1957 and the years to come. 


RAYMOND A. NORDEN 
President, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 

Transatlantic air freight should experience its great- 
est growth of the last nine years during 1957. Barring 
any unforeseen international situation which would miti- 
gate against the expansion of trade between the United 
States and Western Europe, it can 
be anticipated that air freight traffic 
will reach 50 million pounds during 
the next 12 months. This would rep- 
resent an increase of approximately 
33% over the estimated 37.5 million 
pounds which was flown across the 
Atlantic by all carriers during 1956. 

This traffic will provide trans- 
atlantic carriers with better freight 
earnings as well as increased rev- 
enues. This has been made possible 
by recent adjustments in the trans- 
atlantic commodity rate’ structure 
accomplished by member airlines of 
the International Air Transport As- 
sociation. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven 
will see the 10th anniversary of transatlantic all-cargo 
service. It will also see a new high in promotional 
activity and advertising aimed at developing the air 
cargo market, both here and abroad. 

Transatlantic shippers during 1957 will be provided 
with a greatly increased heavy lift capacity, greater 
speed and greater frequency than was available a year 
ago. At the start of the new year, there are 22 scheduled 
all-cargo flights weekly in each direction across the 
Atlantic. Of these, 40% are with the latest Super Con- 
stellation and DC-6A freight aircraft. The fastest freight 
schedules to London take only 12 hours flight time; 
to Frankfurt 15 hours. Super Constellations provide a 
transatlantic lift capacity of 18 tons—double the pay- 
load of the DC-4 with which freight service was initiated 
10 years ago. 

The use of air freight as an economic tool in the pro- 
duction and distribution processes is just beginning to be 
understood by industrial and trade management here 
and abroad. The retailing and merchandising fields 
already have begun to use air freight as a sound eco- 
nomic transportation medium to reduce over-all distri- 
bution costs. This increasing trend will see more con- 
sumer goods shift from surface ships to the air during 
1957. It will also prompt the air movement of mer- 
chandising which would not move by surface because 
of time limitations. 

During 1956, livestock accounted for 20% of our traf- 
fic. Hard goods, including business and office machinery, 
electrical equipment, optical goods and photographic 
equipment, accounted for another 20% while soft goods, 
including wearing apparel and textiles, represented 15% 
of the total. We can anticipate increases in all these 
commodities during 1957, as well as the movement of 
new commodities made possible by promotional com- 
modity tariffs established by the I.A.T.A. membership. 

The vast increase in traffic enjoyed by our own com- 
pany, which just began scheduled all-cargo operations 
last April, is indicative of the great potential in air 
freight which lies ahead. The last quarter, during which 
we integrated our Super Constellations into freight 
service, saw a 140% increase over the comparable 1955 
quarter. 
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As all carriers expand their promotional and sales 
activities to educate international business management 
to the economic benefits of air freight, we can anticipate 
a greatly accelerated growth in air trade between the 
United States and Western Europe. 
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Cc. F. NORBERG 

President, The Electric Storage Battery Company 

From the industry’s standpoint, 1957 appears to hold 
forth the promise of good business for storage battery 
manufacturers, with sales increases likely to equal or 
surpass the rate of growth of the Gross National Product. 
mVviuence of tnat promise is seen 1n 
the markets for batteries used in 
electric materials handling equip- 
ment throughout industry, in rail- 
way applications, in telephone 
operations, in utilities and in avia- 
tion. Such batteries are sold as both 
original equipment and_ replace- 
ments. 

Industry-wide automotive re- 
placement unit sales have been 
running about 2% behind 1955. 
However, it has been predicted that 
the industry’s unit sales of replace- 
ment batteries will increase about 
7%, with subsequent annual in- 
creases averaging about 4%. Real- 
ization of these estimates may be 
affected one way or another by unpredictable factors 
in the industry and in the general economy. The in- 
creasing use of the 12-volt battery should have a favor- 
able effect on both original equipment and replacement 
sales in 1957 and for some years beyond. 

What will havpen in the original equipment battery 
market in the 1957 model year depends upon develop- 
ments in the manufacture of automobiles, trucks, buses 
and other vehicles, and farm equipment. However. sales 
are expected to be in line with recent general forecasts 
of a 6 to 10% rise over 1956 automobile and truck pro- 
duction. 

Speaking for The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
the results of our 1956 operations continue to show im- 
provement. While they do not come up to our earlier 
forecasts, they indicate increases over 1955 in both sales 
and earnings. We expect this trend to continue in 1957 
in both our industrial and our automotive business, 
which should benefit from programs instituted to im- 
prove Our manufacturing efficiencies and our selling 
effort. 

Our research is progressing toward several well de- 
fined obiectives and is producing some interesting re- 
sults which may tind applications in new types of bat- 
teries, in improvements to existing batteries and in end 
products that may have no relation to batteries. 

We have made significant advances with silver-zinc 
batteries, an alkaline type we are producing for the 
Defense Department’s expanding guided missile pro- 
gram. We expect further developments in that direction. 

We have been pursuing a program designed to further 
Civersify our business, particularly along non-battery 
lines. Within the last year or so, we have acquired two 
companies. The first—Jessall Plastics, Inc., Kensington, 
Conn. — produces high-grade plastic extrusions. The 
more recent acquisition is Atlas Mineral Products Com- 
pany, Mertztown, Pa.. manufacturer of corrosion-resist- 
ant building materials and fabricated plastic products 
for industry. In both of these companies we see good 
potential for growth, which can be enhanced by our 
technical, managerial and financial resources. We expect 
to continue this program in 1957. 


C.F. Norberg 


CHARLES L. O’REILLY 


Chairman of the Board, ABC Vendius Corporation 

In-plant industrial feeding and automatic vending 
have «xpanded rapidly but irregularly during the past 
ten years. The obvious need is more coordinated service, 
which will take advantage of the technological advances 
in the venaing machine and food 
dispensing industries. 

ABC Vending Corporation enjoyed 
a record year in 1956 with sales and 
earnings rising to new peaks. Pros- 
pects are enhanced by the entry into 
industrial cafeteria business for the 
first time. As a national organization 
with some 30 years of experience 
in vending foodstuffs, confections 
and beverages, the management now 
is prepared to provide one-vendor 
service for feeding employees through 
the combined methods of manual 
cafeteria service, coin-operated ma- 
chines and radar cooking. The service 
will be made available to manu- 
facturing and retail organizations on 
a no-cost basis and with no capital investment required 
for equipment and supplies. 

The same system of automatic snack bars, supple- 
mented with electronic stoves, will be extended to turn- 
pikes, baseball parks, racetracks, sports arenas, and bus, 
railrcad and airline terminals. Shopping centers, super- 
markets and variety store chains also are interested in 
this service which eliminates losses on costly lunch 
counter departments maintained only for the convenience 
of customers. The new division, providing meals to 
workers, will be under the dirsction of a recently-ap- 
pointed assistant to the President who will supervise 
the expansion of cafeteria and mechanized feeaing in 
factories, offices, stores and large buildings. 

The management made a number of progress moves 
during 1956 in the theatre and drive-in movie field. For 
example, popcorn has become a major item, since a new 
process was developed to extend the quality-freshness 
of the proauct. And it is now estimated that the average 
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youngster will consume three bags of popcorn during a 
double feature. 

The new headquarters building, opened in Long Island 
City in August, 1956, has greatiy improved the service 
to customers and effected large savings in motorized 
transportation, thus assuring fresher foodstuffs and con- 
fections. to both snack bars and vending mac..ines 
througheut tne New York metropolitan area. 


CHARLES S. OFFER 


President, Budget Finance Plan 

The present tight money situation has affected large 
and small companies alike in the consumer finance 
industry. The degree of the effect has varied, of course, 
as to the size of the company, but I am sure it has 
caused all to move at a slower pace 
than in the past. However, I look 
for an easing of the situation in the 
late Spring, and a return to the 
progressive pattern of growth that 
had been prevalent in the industry 
prior to this tightening un period. 
We, here at Budget, have slowed our 
expansion somewhat: and have 
looked more for quality in accounts 
rather than quantity. Thus, we have 
reduced our marginal risks, thereby 
reducing proportionately our celin- 
auency and loss factors. Even with 
the present situation, I expect our 
earnings’ will continue to increase, 
because of this strengthening of 
policy. 

Most- economists Believe that consumer crecit con- 
tinues to increase at a healthy rate. In line with this 
increase; the demand for our service must grow as well, 
for the>two go hand in hand. We all know that the 
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high level of the nation’s economy is based on credit, 


and that consumer finance companies such as ours play 
a very vital and necessary part in our overall economy. 
According to one recent article, general short-termed 
credit #8 low in relation to the consumer discretionary 
spending power. Statistics show that the ratio of con- 
sumer credit to consumer discretionary spending power 
dropped from 31% in 1940 to approximately 22% in 


early 1956. Just to reach the 1940 ratio would 2d4 about ° 


#20 billion to our current purchasing power. This would 
then incicate that installment purchasing and personal 


loans could grow by as much as 60% without being - 


overextended in relation to discretionary income. 


I think that once this tight credit situation eases. 


somewhat, companies that had to take up a notch in 
their belt, will find compensating factors not only in 
return to a more liberal policy, but knowledge of many 
cost recucing economies they might not have been con- 
scious of prior to this situation. 


With employment at an all-time high, yo: can’t hold 
Cown installment buying over to long a period of time.. 


People will continue to purchase the things they want 
and reed. on future discretionary spending power. As 
long as the average emplovee sees a secure future in 


his job and his earning canacity, he is not going to wait 


for the dollars that he is sure he will earn. 
I See 1957 as a vear of increased progress for most 
companies im our industry. 


W. A. PARISH 
President, Houston Lighting & Power Company 

The Texas Gulf Coast continues to be one of the truly 
bright spots of the nation. Industry, population and 
business activity of the area are increasing at rates 
substantially above those of the nation as a whole. While 
gains are b ing registered throughout 
the entire coastal strip from Browns- 
ville to Louisiana, the 5,600 square 
mile area centering on Houston ant 
served by Houston Lighting and 
Power Company remains in many 
ways its growth center. 

Industrial expansion is the major 
factor b-hind the surging growth. 
Once chiefly agricultural in nature, 
the area now encompasses a multi- 
tude of industries, including chemi- 
cal plants, refineries, and metal and 
plastic processing and fabricating 
tirms. The value added to goods in 
process of manufacturing in Harris 
County alone totaled $840,000,000 in 
1955 — one reason why this region 
is among the nation’s industrial leaders. Presently known 
plans of large industry to locate additional plants or ex- 
pand existing ones in Houston Lighting and Power Com- 
pany’s sérvice area will provide employment for over 
17,000 additional workers. This backlog of pending indus- 
trial growth will be accompanied by comparable in- 
creases in operations of those businesses dealing in goods 
and services. 

The nature of our business requires continuous study 
of present and anticipated future growth trends, as a 
part of which we pcriodically interview business and 
induStrial leaders of the area. Recent interviews with 
these key men in industry, commerce, finance, and con- 
struction gives strong indication of continued and even 
accelerated progress. When asked for their opinion 
regarding their own cperations during the next five 
years, approximately 80% answered that they anticipated 
a higher rate of growth than they had experienced 
during tie past five years. The remainder said that they 
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expected about the same rate of increase in their opera- 
tions. 

Known factors affecting area development substantiate 
these optimistic opinions. The approximately 1,400,000 
population of our service area represents an increase 
of around 32% during the past six years. New residential 
connections are running well ahead of the same period 
a year ago—in itself a significant barometer of progress. 

In order to meet the contemplated electrical needs of 
expanded industry and population, our company is 
investing some $140,000,000 in expansion of*the area’s 
electrical facilitizs in tne next two years—an amount 
equivalent to our total piant account at the end of tae 
year 195V. By 1960 capability will be more than 2,600,000 
kilowatts, an increase of some 1,225,000 kilowatts over 
present capability. This expansion program calls for 
total expenditures of about one-quarter billion dollars. 


ANTENOR PATINO R. 


President, Patino Mines & Enterprises 
Consolidated sncorporaicu 

The two principal uncertainties overhanging the tin 
market for years have disappeared, as the International 
Tin Council is now functioning and the uneconomic U. S. 
Government-owned tin smelter in Texas is being dis- 
posed of. Under the International Tin Agreement, which 
was approved by the requisite number of producers and 
consumers, an effort will be made to keep refined tin 
between floor and ceiling prices of £640 and £880 re- 
spectively per long ton (corresponding to 80 and 110 U.S. 
cents per pound). Producing countries have almost c6m- 
pleted the delivery of £9,600,000 in cash to the Council, 
which is obliged to purchase refined tin in the open mar- 
ket at the floor price. If and when the Council possesses 
tin it will be obliged to sell at £880, and will also be 
permitted to buy in the price range £640/ £720 and sell 
between £800 and £880. The above-mentioned floor and 
ceiling prices were fixed three years ago and an effort is 
now being made by the producing countries to increase 
them in order to compensate for the subsequent increase 
in production costs. 


The tin concentrates formerly shipped to the U. S. 
tin smelter are now being diverted to European and 
Malayan smelters and the resulting refined product 
will be sold on the world markets instead of being stock- 
piled. This may have a slight temporery depressing 
effect on prices but the quantity involved is only about 
18,000 tons annually. 


Even a small surplus tin production could normally 
make prices vulnerable, but as commercial and indus- 
trial stocks are low, any 1957 surplus (which should not 
exceed 19,000 tons under present trends) should be éasily 
absorbed. Production from 1953 to 1955 inclusive was 
extremely stable at 168,000/170,000 long tons annually, 
but in 1956 it fell to about 163,000 due to lower produc- 
tion by Bolivia and Indonesia. Consumption in 1956 
probably equalled or even exceeded that of 1955, which 
. was 150,500 tons; these figures exclude Russia and China. 
-« World production in 1957 is likely to fall a little owing 
~*to a continuation of the declinin-., trend in Bolivia, the 
., third largest. producer (after Malaya and Indonesia). 
‘World consumption is likely to inerease over the years 
as more tin containers are used; also there is now little 
scope. left to. economize further the use of refined tin 
by converting existing fabricating plants to the pro- 
duction ‘ef tinplate electrolytically. 

The price of sot refined tin fluctuated in 1956 be- 
tween £890 and £723 per long ton, and at present is 
quoted at about £780 (almost one dollar per pound). 
Owing to fears of a shortage of spot tin arising from the 
Suez Canal incidents-the rrice of tin for delivery in 
90 days has at times in 1956 been over £50 per ton 
lower than the spot price, but this backwardation is 
now quoted at a more normal figure of about £10. 
Given freedom from war scares, strikes, etc., a more 
orderly and more stable market for spot and future 
prices is assured for 1957 owing to the more plentiful 
supply of tin available arising from the closure of the 
Texas City smelter and the British Government’s deci- 
sion to sell 2,500 tons from its stockpile after Jure,. 1957. 
Naturally in the final analysis everything depends upon 
the general level of industrial activity in 1957, particu- 
larly in the U. S. which is responsible for about 40% of 
world consumption excluding Russia and China. 


GEORGE S. PATTERSCN 
President, The Buckeye Pipe Line Company 


The Buckeye Pipe Line Company in 1957 will continue 
to expand its crude oil and products pipe line facilities 
so as to better serve its customers. Foremost on tne 
1957 list for capifal expenditures will be a mew products 
pipe line extending 125 miles from 
Huntington, Indiana, to the East 
Chicago area. This latest extension 
to the Company’s Midwest Products 
system will enable Chio refiners to 
to serve the Chicago market with 
direct pipe line connection. The 
Company’s Midwest Products system 
will then serve the major cities of 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Columbus. Installation of 
additional pipe and pumping units 
will be made in 1957 on the Com- 
panv’s main crude trunk line which 
services Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo so as to adequately sup- 
ply increased refining requirements. 

Also, continuation of an extensive 
automation program, especially as regards crude and 
fathering line cperations, will involve a considerable 
outlay. $4,900,900 has 


George S. Patterson 


Altogether, a capital budget cf 
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been projected for 1957 or 
amount spent in 1956. 

In 1956 the largest single capital expenditure was for 
the construction of additional tankage and a new pump- 
ing ‘station at Auburn, New -York, on the Company’s 
Eastern Products Division. This system provides trans- 
portation forthe New York and Philadelphia area retin- 
ers to terminals. at Allentown, Scranion, Binghamton, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

It is anticipated that 1957 will be another good year 
for the domestic petroleum industry with anticipated 
U. S. demand up about 4%. This increase should be 
1eflected in pipe line deliveries. 


WILLIAM B. PETERS 
Treasurer and Comptroller, J. I. Case Company 


The farm machinery industry is a ound business. 
However, in the past several years the sale of farm 
equipment has been below normal, due to several factors: 

(1) Lower farm income; 

(2) The prolonged drought in cer- 
tain important market areas. 

The farm machinery business is 
also subject to a number of hazards 
which make it very difficult to pre- 
dict the results for any one year. 
Farm surpluses are still with us, 
which have an effect on farm prices 
and farm income. 

Indications, however, are that farm 
income will show an improvement 
in 1957. A number of favorable fac- 
tors are: 

(1) The deferred demand for farm 
machinery is starting to show signs 
of improvement; 

(2) The population of the world 
is rising. The present trend in the 
size of families indicates a 15% increase in the popula- 
tion in the United States every 10 years; 

(3) With the increase in population, it is natural that 
food consumption will rise; 

(4) Farm labor costs have been increasing, which 
makes it necessary for the farmer to purchase modern 
labor saving farm machinery in order to reduce his 
costs of operations. 

Inventory of farm machinery in the hands of the re- 
tailers and manufacturers is lower than it was a year 
ago, and this should have a very favorable effect on 
manufacturing operations in 1957. 

Taking everything into consideration, the outlook for 
1957 and the long range outlook is favorable. 


JOSEPH N. PEW, JR. 


Chairman of the Board, Sun Oil Company 


approximately double the 


W. B. Peters 


Events in the oil industry have 
been occurring very rapidly as the 
affairs in the Middle East fluctuate. 
All in all this year should be some- 
what better for the domestic com- 
panies, with more emphasis on pro- 
cucing and transportation profits and 
with manufacturing and marketing 
having difficulties absorbing the in- 
creases in costs. With the country 
remaining -prosperous, |] think the 
benefits should slightly outweigh the 
handicaps. 
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Member, Executive Committee, 

Washington Natural Gas Company 
Chairman of Board, Triplex Corporation of. America 
In the Pacific Northwest, the outlook for business in 

1957 is excellent, for industry generally and the gas util- 
ity industry in particular. 

Various businesses ia which I am associated—natural 
gas, salmon packing, steel fabricat- 
ing, and manufacturing—all are as- 
sured of improvement in the first 
half of 1957 and all promise consid- 
erable expansion throughout the en- 
tire year. 

Spendable income per family is 
higher in this area than the national 
average and population growth con- 
tinues to enlarge markets and ex- 
pand the indusirial complex to serve 
them. 

Boeing Airplare Company, the 
region’s largest single industry, of- 
fers an example of expansion which 
affects the entire economy. Boeing, 
with 50,000 emplovees. now, prob- 
ablv will employ 60,000 by 1959, with 
a substantial portion of this increase scheduled for 1957. 

Considerable expansion is contemplated in the alumi- 
num, chemical steel and other industries. 

The gas utility business, of which Washington Natural 
Gas Company is a major factor, has within the past few 
weeks completed its transition from manufactured gas 
to natural gas. During the past year, natural gas was 
brought into the area by pipeline from New Mexico, 
and next year an additional supply cf natural gas will 
be brought from the Peace River area of British Colum- 
bia and Alberta. Natural gas from both sources will 
supply thermal energy equal to twice the energy pro- 
duced by Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams combined. 
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When Canadian natural gas becomes available in late 
1957, the total supply for this area will approximate 
500,0C0,000 cubic feet per day. These figures are more 
eloquent than words and show why we in the utility 
business look with confidence to 1957. 

Beneficial effects of natural gas upon the economy of 
the Pacific Northwest have already commenced and its 
effect will pyramid rapidly in 1957 and in the years 
to follow. To illustrate the extent of increase in the use 
of gas: Washington Natural Gas Company, which served 
about 47,000 customers at the end of 1955, expects to 
serve 90,000 customers by 1961. 


Sales of the company in 1956 amounted to $6,700,000. 
In 1961 they should amount to $19,200,000. Net income 
for 1956 will be about $300,000, but we expect it to be 
at least $1,600,000 in 1961. The present plant is worth 
$24,000,000, and we plan to invest $20,000,000 for plant 
facilities in the next five years. A generous portion of 
this expansion will be done in 1957. 

Charles M. Sturkey, President, says the company will 
sell! more therms of natural gas in the next five years 
than was sold by the company and its predecessors in 
83 years of operation with manufactured gas. 

In manufacturing we expect 1957 to be a good year 
although the figures are not as sensational as in the gas 
utility business. In the field of automotive pistons, 
diesel pistons and similar products, we have had a good 
year in 1956. Triplex Corporation of America, one of 
the large independent suppliers of pistons, had its best 
year in 1956. We expect an improvement of 30% or 
better in 1957. 


A very unfavorable factor, of course, is the high cost 
of money and it is hoped that something will be done 
to alleviate that problem for business generally and 
particularly for small business. 


High cost of money has made home mortgages more 
difficult to obtain. This affects the home building in- 
dustry and, in turn, one of the Pacific Northwest’s basic 
industries, wood products. 


It seems, however, that most businesses are taking the 
higher cost of money in stride and are continuing with 
their expansion programs. 

Measured by gross sales, we expect business to be 
good. Defense spending by the government will in- 
crease due to the uncertainty in the international pic- 
ture. The upward spiral of costs, including the cost 
of material and labor, will continue and we do not 
expect profits to have the same upswing as we expect 
gross sales to have. 

Every indication points towards the continued growth 
of the Pacific Northwest area in 1957. 


W. T. PIPER 
President, Piper Aircraft Corporation 


Aviation is so young that everything about it can 
change very rapidly. Ten years ago most of the light 
planes maae hed two seats and were used Jargely for 
sport and instruction. We had flooded the market with 
these planes and sales practically 
stopped. Today, due largely to tue 
following developments, the outlook 
is mucn brighter. 

Most of the planes being built to- 
day have a nose whéel instead of 
the outmoded tail wheel. This tri- 
cycle landing gear simplified taxiing, 
take-offs and lJanding, and so 
duces the job of learning to fly. The 
planes have an innerent tendency 
to go straight ahead when landing 
and, therefore, airnorts with several 
runways, which are very expensive, 
are not needed. A single runway 
will suffice for many small cities, 
so a rapid increase in the number 
of landing fields is impossible. 

The navigational facilities have improved greatly in 
the past few years. The radios, also, are much better. 
The ADF Automatic Direction Finder can be tuned in to 
a distant radio station and tells one when the plane is 
headed toward that station. The CAA has spotted Omni 
Ranges all around the country. They send out beams in 
all directions and the pilot can follow the beam right 
to the station. Both of taese radio aids have made 
navigation much easier. 

The engines available for these planes have increased 
power and reliability. No longer are the small planes 
considered useful only for sport, but they have been made 
with greater utility, having more roomy cockpits and 
longer cruising range. Executives find them most useful 
for traveling from plant to plan& and the dispersion of 
plants increases the amount of travel. In addition, the 
high salaries paid today make it economical for well 
paid employees to fly. 

There are now four small easy to fly twin engine air- 
planes being manufactured. They seat four to seven peo- 
ple, range from £335,000 to $100,000 in price, and cruise 
at 165 or more miles per hour. The corporations are 
finding out how useful these planes are and are buying 
them in increasing numbers. 

Small companies buy the single engine four place 
planes, and due to the price being much lower than the 
price of a twin, toey are selling in large numbers. The 
use of planes for spraying and dusting is also growing 
rapidly. 1956 was a good year for the small plane 
makers. All of them feel that we are now on the right 
track and expect sales in 1957 to be still larger. 
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B. F. PITMAN, JR. 


President, Pitman & Company 
ike the Star Spangled Banner at a football game, the 
season for forecasting 1957 business conditions, and as in 
xrollary the securities market, is again with us. Pro- 
' most of the business leaders, notably tl 
automobile tycoons, are in general 
unreservedly optimistic. For ordi- 


tu 


yuncements by 


nary mortals, not endowed with pre- 
scient powers, looking ahead 12 
months is at best a difficult under- 
taking. The economic, social, and 


political factors which will affect the 
trend of business in 1957 appear to 
me to be ifusing than at alhiy 
time within my memory. Hence, the 
pastime of prognostication is bese’ 


more col! 





with more than the usual complexi- 
ties. . 

A dozen pages could be written on 
such important elements in our 
economy as interest rates, the soil 


Genj. F. Pitman, Jr 


bank. the Suez Canal, pension funds, 

bank loans, the credit structure, and 
cozens of others. Paradoxically, a shortage of such im- 
portant metals as nickel appears to be with us for yea 
ty come. while at the same time there are significant 
indications that copper, for example, may shortly be tn 
oversupply. How seriously will our own economy be 
ffected by the slowdown in the resurgent Europeasn 
“onomies, brought about by the closing of the Suez 
Canal’ This calamity, attributable in my judgment to 
the inexcusable failure of the United States to suppor! 


the British and French in theit make a 
lawbrcaking little dictator accept the international guar- 
ntee. of the canal’s freedom, perhaps transcends in im- 
ice any other single aspect of the 1957 outlook. The 
implications are manifold, include the possihbilits 
perhaps even probability, that the United States will be 
obliged to police the entire Middle East, now that we 
have supported the Arabs in their successful attempt 
to drive out our traditional friends from this critical 
urea. 

How will the securities market 
ius world situation? Further monetary inflation, which 
could become explosive, seems inevitable. Yet equities 
ire nardly likely to afford the same degree of protec- 
tion to the purchasing power cf money in the future 
that they have in the past. Fixed income securities are 
becoming steadily more competitive for in-vestors’ funds. 
Higher interest rates have renewed the long dormant 
urge to save, which may slow down the seemingly in- 
satiable desire to buy and pay later. 

As the wildest kind of a guess, I think that the aver- 
uges, which, parenthetically, are highly misleading, are 
not likely to exceed to any appreciable extent the highs 
ff 1956. There will probably be many stocks that go 
contrary to the trend, and over the long pull well 
selected equities are perhaps the “least worst” invesi- 
ment media, unless the United States dollar is again 
made convertible into gold. 

Regardless of interest rates, savers are not likely to 
hecome enthusiastic about long term debt securities 
when they (rightly) distrust the future of the money 
Tent. 


atiempt to 


orta! 
and 


react to the bewilder- 


H. LADD PLUMLEY 
President, State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
January is the traditicnal time of the year for review- 


‘ig the past and scanning the future, and this year 
provides interesting material for either the historian 
r the would-be prophet. Insofar as 1956 is concerned 


one cannot help being impressed by 


the strength of our economy. We 
suffered a decline in new housing 
starts of about 17% and in total 


automotive assemblies of about 25%. 
One does not have to be too ancient 
to recall when either one of these 
drastic declines would have touched 
off a series of subsequent retrench- 
ments with far reaching results. This 
type of rolling readjustment. has 
characterized the post World War II 
economy. One after another of our 
major industries has retrenched and 
consolidated its position while others 
have moved forward into new higher 
ground. Certainly everyone is wary 
cf any feeling that this means we 
have a depression proof economy but that the present 
economic fabric of the country is made of much tougher 
stuff than 30 years ago is a matter of record rather 
than of opinion. 

The events of 1957 will be determined in some sub- 
siantial measure by the reservoir of savings available 
for investment in long-term capital funds. The far- 
fiung acceptance of research activities as a basic part 
of any progressive concern inevitably means spending 
money for new products and the machines which create 
them. Tight money is a symbol of the relationship 
between demand and supply. It is to be hoped that 
state, Federal and local governments will review the 
taxes laid upon savings funds of any kind, for it is 
from these monies that the pace of an increasingly 
better standard of living in this country will be in 
some measure determined. 

Probably in 1957 there will be new evidence as to 
\ yhether the productivity of the country is keeving vace 
with the wage spiral. The curbing of inflation is of 
prame concern to every American and the courageous 
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steps of the Federal Reserve Board merit the support 
of us all. . 
The personal insurance business looks forward to a 


year of expanding activity and expanding volume, not 
only because of the increase in our population but through 


the increase in the areas in which we will serve. 
Developments in the Sickness and Accident field will 
provide increasing evidence of the ability of private 


insurance interests to care for the needs of the American 
public. The sale of business life insurance of all types 
will in our opinion expand at a rapidly increasing pack 
over the next few years as more and more partnerships 
and individual proprietors realize the essentiality of 
adequate life insurance to solve the problems that 
inevitably arise following an owner’s death. As these 
increased sales are made there will be more mone, 
available from the reserves set up for these policies 
for the life insurance companies to finance home mort- 
gi business enterprises. 


aves 
Cc. W. PLANJE 
President, Gladding, McBean & Co. 

Rrepresenting a rather brcad segment of the ceramic 
industry it will be necessary to treat these division: 
separately. In ceramic products designed for the con- 
struction market, it appears that the volume for housing 
consumption will be approximately 
equal or somewhat less than the 
vclume achieved in 1956. In the 
non-residential field and particularly 
commercial, it is our opinion that 
the volume utilized for this purpose 
will be somewhat greater than it 
was in 1956. 

Refractories for the ferrous 
non-ferrous industries 
be in considerable demand 
the year when steel will be oper- 
ating at maximum capacity. The 
refractories outlook is, therefore, 
somewhat more optimistic than it 
was in 1956 and present productive 
capacity should be able to take care of all requirements. 

In the consumer market the purchasing power of the 
American public should expand but this will not be 
reflected in the purchase of domestic dinnerware. Unless 
some fair means is provided to limit imports in china 
and earthenware, the domestic manufacturers will face 
an even more disastrous year than they encountered in 
1956. It is regrettable that an industry as old as the 
dinnerware industry should be faced with virtual ex- 
tinction due to unlimited imports into a receptive market. 


JEROME A. RATERMAN 


President, Monarch Machine Tool Company 
President, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


Shipments of metal-cutting machine tools for 1957 are 
confidently expected to equal, if not exceed, the $885 
million which it is now estimated the industry will have 
for 1956. Current performance represents a more than 
30% increase over the $670 million 
in machine tool shipments reached 
in 1955 and is almost up to the 
1954 total of $891 million when the 
Korean defense program was still 
an ‘important factor. 

As further confirmation of a busy 
year ahead, the machine tool in- 
dustry will enter 1957 with roughly 
a seven months’ backlog of metal 
cutting machines on its books. While 
this is about the same as last year’s 
backlog, deliveries are expected to 
show substantial improvement as 
the greatly increased rate of pro- 
duction of machines in recent 
months is maintained or further 
accelerated. The Machine’ Tool 
Show of 1955 set new standards as to what constitutes 
a production machine. Conservatively it rendered ob- 
solete overnight a million machine tools in use in Amer- 
ican industry. As a result, machine tool builders have 
been unusually busy ever since and will continue so 
indefinitely. 

Actually so sweeping were the design changes rep- 
resented by some of the new machines exhibited at 
the Show that only recently has the building of many 
of them begun. The interval since the Show has been 
occupied with the construction of the thousands of new 
jigs, fixtures and tools required before production of 
the machines themselves could be commenced. 

Meanwhile, the trend continues toward more auto- 
matic operation of machine tools. In fact, developments 
of this nature have ‘been so startling that they have 
more or less overshadowed many significant improve- 
ments in performance that have been made in standard 
general-purpose machines which carry the burden of 
machining operations in all but the very largest plants 
in most industries. 

Added stabilization for the machine tool industry is 
in prospect as the result of a new government policy 
directed toward a systematic program of moderniza- 
tion of machine tools operated by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Each of the three military services 
will henceforth replace on a yearly basis a definite 
percentage of their present machines with new equip- 
ment. 

Not a little of the machine tool industry’s satisfaction 
with the showing of the past 12 months stems from 


and 


and 
should 
during 


Planje 
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the fact that 85% of the 1956 total shipments represent 
Rated derense orders 


domestic peacetime business. 
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amounted to only 7% while foreign shipments accounted 
for the remaining 8%. 

Altogether the outlook for uninterrupted good business 
for some time to come was never better for U. S. ma- 
chine tool builders than right now. Interest by small 
as well as large industrial concerns in programs of 
plant expansion as well as equipment modernization 
continues unabated. 

So great, in 
eries of many 
of production 
themselves is 
early in the 


fact, is the pressure for speedier deliv- 
types of machine tools that expansion 
facilities by some machine tool builders 
already underway or contemplaied for 
new year. 


HOBART C. RAMSEY 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
Worthington Corperation 

We look for generally favorable 
in i957 and we are expecting a 15 to 
our production and sales. 

The demand for machinery and equipment of the kinds 
Worthington makes is constantly 
growing. The market for wir condi- 
tioning and heating equinment has 
hardly begun to approach its fuil 
potential. The increasing demand for 
steam, diesel and electric power 
equipment is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of today’s economy. 
The market for construction equin- 
ment is growing with the increase in 
industrial and commercial building, 
with the highway program as a fur- 
their stimulus when it gets underway. 
The demand for pumps and comovres- 
sors of all kinds is supported by the 
growth of such industries as petro- 
Jeum, chemical and natural gas. 

While there are some signs that 
general business activity is leveling off, forecasters agree 
that capital expenditures by industry in 1957 will be at 
the rate of approximately $38 billion, or 10% ahead of 
last year. As far as Worthington is concerned. our sub- 
stantial backlog of orders, totaling nearly $100 million, 
is more than sufficient to carry us over any foreseeable 
slackening of new orders during 1957. 

The ability of American industry to ride over in- 
creased money rates is encouraging evidence of the basic 
health and vigor of the economy. We expect tight money 
policies to prevail throughout 1957. There will, at the 
same time, be continuing inflationary pressure from the 
wage-cost-price spiral. 

Assuming continued peace throughout the world, we 
look forward to continued prosperity and growth both 
for our company and for business generally. 
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MARTIN M. REED 
President, Mergenthaler Linotype Company 

This company is a prime preducer of typcsetting ma- 
chines and related equipment for the printing and pub- 
lishing industry. Our subsidiary, Davidson Corporation, 
produces offset presses, duplicators and related euipment 
for this industry in addition to sup- 
plying a broad segment of financial, 
vovcernment, trade and manufacturing 
organizations with its products as 
office equipment. 

My statement cf views, therefore, 
refers to the outlock for tne printing 
and publishing industry and the of- 
fice equipment field in relation to 
anticipated general economic devel- 
opments. 

During 1956, Gross National Prod- 
uct has increased by more than $20 
billion to a record high of $414 bil- 
lion (annual rate) in the third 
quarter. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production has 
risen to 147 in November, more than 
5% above the 1955 average of 139. This favorable gen- 
eral economic picture has been reflected in the level of 
activity within the printing and publishing industry, the 
office equipment field as well as this company’s sales. 

During 1957, Gross National Product will probably 
reach a new record high with the FRB index of indus- 
trial production also expected to increase. The rate of 
increase may be more moderate than those «experienced 
during recent years, and the rise is likely to be greater 
in dollar than in real terms. This is indicative of the 
belief that current inflationary pressures will continue 
through the coming year. “Tight money” will probably 
continue, and perhaps get “tighter” during the early 
months of 1957, but will not deter continued growth. 
Current momentum will carry capital spending well into 
the new year with some levelling off probable in the 
latter months. Consumer spending will continue to ex- 
pand and provide the basic impetus for the further im- 
provement in the American economic scene. Government 
spending during 1957 is almost certain to be greater than 
during 1956. 

The foregoing general economic conditions will pro- 
vide the setting for further expansion of the printing 
and publishing industry. The FRB printing and publish- 
ing index, up about 4% in 1956 over 1955, to an indicated 
133, will probably reach an even higher level in 1957, 
possibly matching the improvement realized in the year 
now ending. The industry will continue to benefit from 
high advertising and promotional expenditures. For 
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newspaper publishers, this growth may be dampened by 
the continuing shortage of newsprint. 

The office equipment field also should find 1957 the 
“best business year yet.” Spurred by the improvement 
in general economic conditions, the apparent long-term 
trend toward office automation and work flow simplifi- 
cation should continue. The McGraw-Hill index of new 
orders for office equipment, up about 16% in 1956 over 
1955 to an indicated level of 141, will probably record 
similar gains in 1957. 

This company expects that its own sales volume will 
benefit from increases in business activity during 1957, 
as it has in the past. 


EVERETT D. REESE 


Chairman of the Board, The Park National 
Bank of Newark, Ohio 

We have been going along at a very high level for 
sometime. The most significant aspect of our economy 
has been the increasingly large capital expenditures. We 
have been adding tremendously to our _ productive 
capacity and the pace continues at a 
very high level. There seems to be a 
race to have the most efficient and 
effective buildings and machinery. 

There is no doubt that there are 
problems involved in this because 
along with the increased investment 
in business has come _ increased 
wages. It adds to the cost of bus#fess 
to carry the larger investments in 
fixed assets and each business will 
be faced with the determination as 
to whether the productivity has been 
increased sufficiently to carry the 
higher wage costs and the increased 
investment in fixed assets, but at 
the same time end up with at least 
the same or a better return on the equity investment. 

A great part of the increased expansion has been 
paid tor with borrowed money and the interest charges 
become additional cost of doing business. This must be 
zbsorbed. There has also been an additional risk as- 
sumed which should mean a larger return on the capital 
invested. If the capital investments prove to add to the 
productivity sufficiently, we should continue to have a 
hicher standard of living and a better return for stock- 
holders. If on the other hand, this does not prove to 
be the case, it could discourage further investment which 
could mean a downturn in this phase of our economy. 

While this has been going on people have been con- 
tracting debts for housing and consumers goods at a 
very high rate. The increase in net indebtedness against 
income cannot continue indefinitely. It is to be hoped 
there will be a leveling off, not a real sharp drop. 

Evidence is also accumulating that inventories have 
increased. This has added to business volumes. It is 
quite likely that some reduction in inventories will 
take place. 

Savings on the part of people have not kept pace with 
the demands for credit, for capital, and consumers’ pur- 
poses. Tighter money and higher interest rates have not 
discouraged borrowing to any extent. excepting in the 
housing field. This is another indication that oihe: 
causes can sometimes be etfective rather than the uss 
of money as a means of regulating the economy. 
that 
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In my opinion these add up in 
could be facing some adjustments 
period of time 


ARTHUR REIS, JR. 
President, Robert Reis & Co. 

The year 1957 should show an improvement in volume 
for the men’s furnishings industry. High personal in- 
come, a growing population and increased style-con- 
sciousness should all contribute to an over-all sales 
increase. With regard to this latter 
point, every segment of the men’s 
wear industry is endeavoring to 
create the same type of _ style- 
obsolescence that characterizes so 
many other consumer goods indus- 
tries. Style in color, fabric and 
construction all vary now from year 
to year. For example, sportshirts 
this Spring have a shorter point 
collar than in previous seasons. They 
also have collars with permanently 


sewn-in stays. The industry has 
also- combined to establish the 
American Institute of Men’s and 


Boys’ Wear, which is dedicated to 
promoting the principle of a well- 
dressed man. National advertising 
and publicity will stress this subject. 
tight profit margins will, however, continue to face 
the industry. Many costs have gone up. This includes 
labor, freight, the cost of money, advertising rate, cer- 
tain travel expenses, etc. At this time, basic raw ma- 
terials have not risen appreciably beyond levels of a 
year ago. Competition and absence of a sustained strong 
demand have prevented price rises here. All in all, 
however, costs are up. 

Selling prices in the men’s furnishings field are but 
fractionally higher than a year ago. Similar to the raw 
materials field, competition and the lack of real buy- 
ing boom have kept prices almost stationary. Con- 
tributing here was the abnormally cool Spring and 
Summer, along with a warmer than average December 
in the year just ended. 


Thus, it remains to be seen whether the combination 
of increased sales and but a slight inerease in prices 
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in 1957 will yield improved profits in the face of in- 
creased costs. Most opinions incline toward expecting 
some profit increases. 

At this time values for the consumer in men’s wear 
are quite outstanding. Prices are but very slightly over 
levels of a decade ago. Meanwhile, quality has im- 
proved immeasurably, and the element of style has 
lent a real appeal. 


W. S. RICHARDSON 
President 
and 
JOHN L. COLLYER 


Chairman of the Board 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Consumption of new rubber continues to be the best 
meesure of over-all progress in the rubber industry and 
usage of those materials in the United States in 1956 
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will be the second highest on record—approximately 
1,440,000 long tons, or about 90,000 tons less than the 
all-time peak reached in 1955. 

The decline in new rubber consumption during 1956 
was almost entirely due to lowered requirements by the 
automotive industry for tires and other rubber products 
for use on new vehicles, However replacement sales of 
almost all types of prod&cts manufactured by the rubber 
industry were higher in 1956 than in the previous year. 

The outlook for 1957, based on what are believed to 
be attainable estimates of American motor vehicle pro- 
duction, indicates that the rubber industry in the United 
States will consume about 1,500,000 tons of new rubber 
in 1957 and could establish a new consumption record. 

At least 61% of the total new rubber consumed in 
this country lust year was domestically-produced man- 
made rubbers, compared with 58.5% in 1955. Usage of 
domestic rubber will undoubtedly show further gains 
in 1957. 

World consumption of rubbers last year set a new 
record of nearly 3,000,000 tons, excluding consumption 
of man-made rubber in the Soviet bloc, about which 
little is known. World usage was more than double the 
consumption in 1946, ten years ago. 

Production of tree rubber is not expected to exceed 
1.960,000 tons this year, or in 1957, and there is little 
possibility of an increase before 1960, if then. 

The remainder of the world demand must be suvplied 


by man-made rubbers. Constructive action by private 
industry, folowing the purchase of man-made rubber 
tacilities from the United States Government in 1955, 


und early in 1956, has made possible ample production 
capacities in this country. 

Our domestic capacities for producing man-made 
rubbers now total 1,355,000 tons while the rest of the 
free world can produce an additional 130,000 tons. 

Further expansions now under way should increase 
this nation’s capacity for production of man-made 
rubbers to 1,645,000 tons by the end of 1957, while the 
rest of the free world should step up to 160,000 tons. 
By the end of 1958, free world capacities will approx- 
imate 1.990.000 tons. The existing and planned capacities 
are ample to meet the probable demand through 1958 
and perhaps through 1960. 

We now know for the first time how to synthesize the 
natural rubber molecule from materials available in the 
United States and Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., owned 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company and Gulf Oil Corpora- 


tion, is now making this type of rubber — called 
“Ameripol SN’—in a new pilot plant. Large scale pro- 


duction facilities could be constructed in 18 months, if 
required. 

Barring a major emergency, 1957 is expected to be 
enother year of business expansion. Automobile manu- 
facturers expect domestic new car sales in 1957 to be 
frorn 500.000 to 700,000 units above the 1956 total. This 
together with the steady growth in replacement tire 
demand indicates a healthy increase in sales of rubber 
products during 1957. 

In anticipation of this demand, a $6 million expansion 
at the company’s Los Angeles tire manufacturing plant 
that will increase tire output there by 50% neared com- 
pletion in 1956. In addition, an ultra-modern $4 millioa 
unit for the production of giant off-the-road tires for 
construction industry uses will be completed and in 
production at the Miami, Okla., tire plant in the first 
quarter of 1957. 

A new distribution center, one of 
kind operated by B. F. Goodrich, was completed in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and construction was begun on 
another in Charlotte, S. C. They give B. F. Goodrich 
major distribution facilities in 13 principal markets. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, a division, 
started construction in 1956 on a new $2,500,000 plant 
to manufacture specialty acrylic polymers at Calvert 
City, Ky. Expected to be completed in 1957, the new 
plant will bring the Chemical Company’s investment 1n 
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plants and equipment at Calvert City to more than 
$17 million. 

Another Chemical Company expansion—an $8 million 
addition at the Avon Lake, Ohio, plant—was begun in 
1956 and is scheduled for completion during the first 
half of 1957. A major portion of the expansion will be 
devoted to facilities for manufacturing various types of 
Geon polyvinyl resins and plastic compounds. During 
the year B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company moved into 
a new, three-story headquarters office building in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Overseas, Japanese Geon Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, an 
associate company of B. F. Goodrich Chemical, began 
production ot polyvinyl chloride at a new plant at 
Takaoka. 

Gocdrich-Gulf Chemicals, Ine., in addition to starting 
production of Ameripol SN at its Avon Lake pilot plant, 
bought from the Government the man-made rubber 
facilities at Institute, W. Va., for $11 million in February 
and started production two months later. A new power 
plant is being constructed at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals in 1956 also started a multi- 
million dollar expansion program at its Port Neches, 
Texas, facilities, which wiil increase its annual produc- 
tion of butadiene by 50%. 

teferring to operations of International B. F. Good- 
rich Company, the opening of a new tire plant by 
Goodrich International Rubber Company of Manila in 
The Philippines and construction of another expected 
to be completed early in 1957—by Lima Rubber Com- 
pany in Peru brings the total of B. F. Goodrich rubber 
Manufacturing associate companies overseas to 12. 

In Canada, B. F. Goodrich Canada, Ltd., is constructing 
a $3,500,000 polyvinyl chloride plant near Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, to serve the growing Canadian market for this 
product. The plant is to be completed early in 1957. 

The Canadian Company is also building at Kitchener, 
Ontario, an addition for the manufacture of roll cover- 
ings and tank linings and will begin production of hose 
for the first time early in 1957. 

Among _ the more significant new and improved 
products introduced by B. F. Goodrich in 1956 were: 

A new process to make man-made rubber latex more 
efficiently for foam rubber manufacturers developed 
by B. F. Goodrich Sponge Products Division. 

A structural bonding adhesive with such strength that 
it has replaced rivets in the fuselage, wings and tail 
assembly of the supersonic B-58, newest Air Force 
super-bomber, developed by B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Company and the Ft. Worth Convair Division 
of General Dynamics Corporation. 

A new type aviation disc brake, incorporating sintered 
metal linings and newly-perfected automatic adjust- 
ment, developed by B. F. Goodrich Aviation Products 
for the Lockheed Electra, first commercial airliner in 
the United States designed for turbo-propeller,, power. 
The new brake sets new standards of smoothness with- 
out chatter when activated. 


FRED L. RIGGIN, SR. 

President, Mueller Brass Co. 
The year 1956 was one in which the copper and brass 
fabricating industry passed from a period of many months 
of shortages and rising prices to one of abundance and 
falling prices. 1957 should be a good 
year tor the industry. 

During the first quarter and into 
the second quarter of 1956, Mueller 
Brass has a large volume of orders 
and comparably large production. To 
obtain metal necessary for this level 
of operation, it was necessary to 
purchase copper wherever it could 
obtained and at whatever price 
was demanded. This period saw the 
record price for copper in modern 
times. 

During the second quarter new 
orders started a downward trend, al- 
though the backlog permitted con- 
tinued large production. The demand 
for copper also was reduced with a 
resultant elimination ‘of premiums for the metal. 

In the third quarter new business and production 
dropped considerably, while customers reduced inven- 
tories in anticipation of a price decrease. This became 
effective on July 10, dropping the prime producers’ price 
for the metal from 46 cents to 40 cents. 

New business improved slightly in the fourth quarter 
as customers’ inventories were adjusted, although the 
demand for copper continued on a much lower level than 
earlier in the year. The prime producers’ price again 
was reduced to 36 cents per pound. 

Throughout the entire year competition for new busi- 
ness was very keen and Mueller Brass devoted much 
time and talent to increasing operating efficiency. While 
the results of 1956 operations will not be available until 
February, it is estimated that both sales and profits are 
somewhat above 1955 results. 

During the past year, Vampaco Aluminum Products, 
Ltd., of Strathroy, Ontario, a newly established subsidi- 
ary for production of aluminum windows for the Cana- 
dian market, began operations which are proceeding 
satisfactorily. Volume, however, is not yet at a point 
where profitable operations result. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that the new subsidiary will show a profit before 
the end of 1957. 

The new rolling mill installation at the Sheet Alumi- 
num Corporation in Jackson, Michigan, has been com- 
pleted. It is expected that this modern equipment will 
increase sales and profits from that subsidiary in 1957. 
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A sizable new building was added to the production 
facilities for the Valley Metal Products Co. at Plainwell, 
Mich., anda a new office building was completed. Both 
of these facilities should add to the volume and effi- 
ciency of that operation in the coming year. The com- 
pany purchased the assets of the Tru-Seal Window Divi- 
sion of Industrial Machine Tool Co. of Fenton, Mich. 
during 1956 and these facilities were moved to Plainwell. 
Production has been constantly increasing in this new 
product for the Plainwell subsidiary. ;' 

The company’s directors have approved a $200,000 
investment for an extension of the tube mill at Fort 
Huron. It will house additional production facilities for 
tube fabricating and shipping, and is expected-to add 
to shipments in the coming year. 

As to the vear ahead, we expect a continuation of 
very competitive market conditions, It will be essential 
to concentrate on improved methods, organization and 
equipment. Physical volume may be somewhat increased 
as a result of additional aluminum facilities installed by 
Mueller last vear. It is anticipated that brass and copper 
volume will be approximately the same as in 1956. 

In short, 1957 should be another good year for both the 
Mueller Brass Co. and the copper and brass fabricating 
industry. 


R. G. RINCLIFFE 
President, Philadelphia Electric Company 


America’s investor-owned, business-managed utility 
companies met all demands as the enormous growth in 
the use of electric power in homes, business, and industry 
continued in 1956, and are planning to meet all foresee- 

able future demands. 
Y The generating capacity of 

@w ‘ electric industry has more than 
doubled in the past ten years. This 
nace is indicative of how it is keep- 
ing ahead of the nation’s expanding 
economy, growing industry potential, 
and increasing population. It is es- 
timated that further construction in 
the next decade will involve a 
budget which will average $4 billion 
a year for the next five years, and $5 
billion a year by the end of 1966. 

The Delaware Valley, served by 
Philadelphia Electric Company, is in 
the midst of a great era of industrial 
development. P. E. has geared its 
expansion program to the vast indus- 
trial, gommercial, and residential growth now being ex- 
perienced, so as to assure adequate electric power wher- 
ever and whenever needed. Since World War II, the 
Company has spent $580 million for new construction 
more than doubling its investment in production and 
distribution equipment. Our forecasts of future area 
development show an increasing upward trend of de- 
mands by homes and industry here which will require 
further expansion and improvement of Company facili- 
ties at an accelerated rate. During the next five years, 
it is expected the Company’s expansion program will 
cost $460 million, or $1%4 million a week, which is 
greater than ever before. 

A major project in this program is the construction of 
the new Eddystone station on the Delaware river, nea: 
Chester, now under way. Its first 325,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine-generator is planned for operation in 1959. A sec- 
ond unit of similar size has been ordered and is sched- 
uled for service early in 1960. This station, the last word 
in efficiency, represents a significant forward step in 
power production, utilizing super-critical temperatures 
and pressures to achieve economies in operation not 
heretofore possible. The resources of manutacturers 
supplying equipment for this new station have been 
combined with those of the Company to develop ex- 
tremely advanced equipment designs, some of which will 
have unique features. Extensive additions to the Com- 
pany’s electric transmission facilities are under way in 
order to integrate the new Eddystone station with the 
present system. 

In addition, installation of a new turbine-generator at 
Schuykill station in Philadelphia is progressing. This 
new unit will have a capacity of 175,000 kilowatts, and 
is scheduled for operation in 1958. 

Expansion of the Company’s gas facilities is also an 
important part of the Company’s construction program. 
Demands for gas in industry, and particularly for heating 
homes, continue to increase. A measure of the wide ac- 
ceptance of this fuel is found in the fact that 43% of 
the homes having the Company’s gas service use gas for 
heating. To meet these demands, extensive additions to 
distribution mains are being made and construction is in 
progress of a new gas production plant at West Con- 
shohocken, scheduled for completion next September. 

A new steam heating plant in central Philadelphia is 
being built and mains are being extended to supply new 
industrial customers, as this Company service continues 
to grow in importance. 

Last November, a new Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Maryland electric power interconnection went into oper- 
ation—one of the largest power pools in the U. S. This 
interconnection, of which Philadelphia Electric is a 
member, represents a forward step to assure even greater 
reliability and dependability of electric service here. 

P. E. continues its active interest in research and de- 
velopment projects aimed at greater efficiency in the 
production and distribution of power. For several years 
the Company, in association with others, has engaged in 
a program aimed at determining the best method of util- 
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izing nuclear fission in electric power generation. These 
studies have developed into construction of the Enrico 
Fermi atomic power plant at Lagoona Beach, Monroe, 
Michigan. By participating in the development, con- 
struction, and operation of this plant, the Company is 
gaining knowledge and experience for the time when a 
practical, commercial atomic-powered generating unit 
can be built in the Greater Philadelphia area. 

The progress of Philadelphia Electric is inseparably 
linked with the growth and prosperity of the area it 
serves. The Company's billion-dollar outlay to expand 
and reinforce electric, gas, and steam facilities here is 
concrete evidence of P. E.’s faith in the future of Dela- 
ware Valley. 


CLINTON F. ROBINSON 
President, The Carborundum Company 
Carborundum Company sales of abrasives and allied 
products during 1957 will very Jikely reach an all time 
high. The demand for our products originates predomi- 
nantly in the durable goods industries and is correlated 
to the fluctuations in filling final 
consumption requirements. In fore- 


casting our 1957 sales program~we 
gauged the level of durable goods 


production and its components and 
also a measure of how well the totai 
economy will do in terms of Gross 
National Product. Indications are 
that the favorable level of business 
activity which dominated most of 
1956 will again be present in 1957. 

We see gains in over-all industrial 
activity tor this year in about the 
same magnitude which we foretold 
correctly in 1956 a year ago. Our 
sales performance for last year will 
better that of 1955 by more than $19 
million reflecting the physical vol- 
ume increase in industrial production, sales of newly 
developed products, and a higher price level which was 
general throughout the economy. Similar movements 
are in store for this year for goth physical volume and 
price. An increase of three to four points in industrial 
production and the continuation of price pressures for 
most industrial products are expected this year. 

The forces which will be present in 1957 to hold and 
improve the level of production will be different from 
those in 1956, and consequently the pattern of produc- 
tion will differ. Capital investment, for example, which 
was a major sustaining force in 1956 will still be rela- 
tively strong but will not add as much.impetus to the 
economy as in the past. However, greater activity in the 
transportation sector of production notably automotive, 
railroad equipment, shipbuilding, and aviation equip- 
ment, will add the necessary impetus. 

Historically our business has had some lead On dura- 
ble goods production, but this lead factor has been af- 
fected by price revisions at year-end in each of the 
past two years. However, by adjusting our sales for the 
effects of pr#ce changes, the present demand for Car- 
borundum Company products indicates a new high in 
durable yvoods production over the first half of 1957. 

General business activity in terms of the Gross Na- 
tional Product will also reach a new high during this 
vear. A better than $410 billion Gross National Product 
was realized in 1956, up 5% from a year earlier. This 
retlected to a great degree a general price inflation 
throughout the whole economy during 1956. In our 1957 
planning a similar average movement of about 4% is 
expected in Gross National Product, with perhaps a 
little more emphasis on the price influence in the total 
gain. The resultant effect on spendable income will 
cause only a slight increase in the physical amount of 
goods and services consumed during the whole of the 
year. 

Other factors which influence the demand for our 
products are indigenous to the company. The combina- 
tion of some known improvements in distribution and 
services, further industry penetration, continued growth 
of new and higher quality products, and a carefully 
planned program of research and development will re- 
inforce the growth in sales of Carborundum Company 
products. 
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W. A. ROMAIN 


President, Sherman Products, Inc. 

The 1957 retail sales market for tractor-powered earth 
moving machinery should mount to nearly $60,000,000. 
Earth moving machinery—backhoes, front-end loaders, 
trenchers—should step up by nearly one-third of ta 
1956 volume. I base this estimate on 
the increased amount of population 


re-settlement—from city to subur- 
ban new home developments and 
factory sites—which means plenty 


of work for power diggers and other 
small equipment attached to tractors. 

More and more back-breaking 
jobs such as digging trenches for 
water, gas and sewer lines and 
excavating holes for fire hydrants 
and footings are accomplished by 
hydraulic attachments. The building 
industry both for residential and 
commercial construction—has turned 
to power-operated equipment to 
speed up production, ease worker 
drudgery and reduce soaring labor costs. 

A further reason for the market uptrend is the huge 
roadbuilding program underway in the nation. A strong 
replacement market for tractor equipment also is ex- 
pected to continue. 
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J. H. SCHWARTEN 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Canal-Randolph Corporation 


Canal-Randolph Corporation owns and operates real 
estate. Our present properties are located in Chicago 
and Dallas. Our principal property is a 1,000,000 square 
foot office building in Chicago’s Loop area. 

We believe that the demand for tenantable space of 
the type we offer and in the communities we serve will 
continue high throughout 1957. With miner exception, 
cur Own properties are fully leased for the year.- We 
expect to increase our investment in well-chosen prop-— 
erties of this type during the year, and we regard the 
prospect of suceess in 1957 for such selective investment 
as bright. 

We feel that the current tight money conditions may 
have 2 dampening effect on some real estate develop- 
ments, but may also create exceptional opportunities for 
well-financed real estate investors. ~- 


E. WELDON SCHUMACHER 
President, American Optical Cempany 
At American Optical Company, the future looks bright. 


‘Barring any upset of the national economy, we are con- 


fiaent that 1957 will be a very good year. 

This optimistic outlook must be considered in light of 
last year’s performance record. It is estimated now that 
our sales total will reach an all-time high in 1956, some- 
where between $73 and $74 million. Coupled with the 
fact that our sales to the Federal Government decreased 
from about 8% to about 6% of the total, we feel this is 
strong indication of increasing effectiveness ot our sales 
effort, and of public approval of our products. 

Our 1956 earnings will be off from earlier years, per- 
haps 10%. This is attributable, to some extent, to in- 
creased manufacturing and operating costs, but primarily 
to increased expenditures for research and development. 
A major portion of this increase has been for creation 
of a Central Engineering Department, charged with 
development of processes and methods, and with im- 
provement in the use of existing facilities, which will 
result in cost reductions. There has also been increased 
emphasis on research. In both these areas, money must 
be spent well ahead of the time when returns can be 
counted. We expect returns—and good cnes—in 1957. 

We expect a small increase in sales in 1957. This 
volume, coupled with improvements in our price struc- 


ture, and anticipated cost reductions, should put our 
earnings on a level comparable to those of our best 


recent year. 

All our planning is being based on this optimistic out- 
look. We plan to continue our program of expanding 
and improving our facilities, with capital expenditures 
in 1957 equal to, or slightly larger than, those of 1956. 
During 1956, we added a new plant for production of 
plastic spectacle frames, at Frederick, Md. Nineteen 
tiity-seven will see completion of a new building at 
Southbridge, Mass., for expansion of our development 
work in glass processing techniques. 

Our optimism is based primarily on internal consid- 
erations, coupled with our confidence that the national 
economy will continue strong. 


NORMAN SCHWARTZ 
President, D W G Cigar Corporation 
Year-end reviews in these columns are generally ex- 
pected to be full of praise for the industry’s past achieve- 


ments and reflect: an optimistic outlook for the future. 
As far as tne cigar manufacturing industry is concerned 


I would like to inject a note of 
warning against any complacency 
which might develop from _ the 
wholehearted acceptance of this 


point of view. While we can perhaps 
be a little proud about the progress 
our industry has made in the last 
several years, we must realize at the 
same time that this progress must be 
sustained. Certainly it will not con- 
tinue of its own momentum; rather, 
great efforts will have to be exerted 
in the future if we are to have the 
satisfaction of seeing this optimism 
justified. 





In the last few years, a new, pro- 
Norman Schwartz gressive spirit has been injected 
into the cigar industry. This pro- 


gressive approach has been 
phases of the cigar business and has resulted in healthy 
and much needed change. Most important, it has re- 
sulted in growth of total cigar sales, and a wider popu- 
lar acceptance of our product. 

Yet, however desirable growth may be, it is accom- 
panied by problems of its own. First, growth must be 
tinanced and, in part at least, such financing must come 
from earnings. Hence, profit margins at all levels of 
the industry must be scrutinized anew, and ways and 
means must be sought to increase the profit margin and 
thereby generate sufficient cash to help finance a grow- 
ing industry. 

In addition to the capital requirements caused by the 
necessity of carrying, for aging purposes, huge inven- 
tories of leat tcbacco, this problem of financing is fur- 
ther magnified by the requirements of increased sales 
and advertsing expenditures for a break-through on the 
marketing front. For sustained growth we must capture 
for our product more of the consumer’s expenditures. 
To be a strong industry we must keep pace with popula- 
tion growth and consumer buying. Such exploitation 
requives the intelligent application of dollars—dollars 


applied to all of the many 
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which can be made available only by a profitable in- 
dustry. 

Of course, adequate financing represents but one of 
the multitude of problems attending the growth and the 
new maturity of the cigar industry. All of us can think 
of many problems which must be solved before we can 
view the record of our industry with real satisfaction. If 
there must be optimism, let it be cautious optimism, for 
it will be warranted only if we redouble our efforts and 
not let up. As we go into the New Year, let us dedicate 
ourselves to this tremendous task ahead. 


NATE S. SHAPERO 


Chairman of the Board, 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Incorporated 


Business in general should close with as good a record 
in 1957, as it did in 1956, perhaps even better. The gross 
national product is expected to reach an all time, high 
of $440 billion in 1957, which would be 5% above that 
of 1956. In fields such as automobiles, 
steel and cil for example, production 
will increase at a much greater rate 
according to the forecasts for those 
industries. Retail sales will probably 
reach the $200 billion mark for the 
first time in 1957, which would be 
about 4% above 1956. 

The outlook for our section of 
retailing, the chain drug store field, 
is closely tied to the prospects for 
other retailing. However, since most 
of the drug chains operate within 
cefinite geographic bcundaries, the 
prospects for employment and eco- 

' nomic good health in their respec- 
Nate S. Shapero tive regions are important. In the 
case of our Company, stores are 
located chiefly in the metropolitan areas ot Detroit and 
Cleveland. Therefore, the prospects for automobile and 
steel production are basic in any sales forecast. which 
we make. 

Although we believe that saies for 1957 will be com- 
parable with 1956, or even a little better, increasinz. 
costs of doing busiress are becoming a serious problem 
with us as with most retailers. Such costs for most 
part cannot be passed on to the consumer. The only 
chance we have of holding our position profit-wise, is 
to increase sales in our present units or to open larger 
volume stores and to close smaller less efficient ones. 
But in spite of continued efforts on our part in these 
directions, we fully expect to end 1957 with less net 
income per dollar of sales than we did in 1956. 


The situation ot rising costs has caused me to temper 
my otherwise optimism with caution. It is possible, as 
I see it, that we may be reaching a stage in the business 
cycle (if is it not being too old fashioned to speak 
of the business cycle) where rising costs could impede 
the expansion of our economy. Increasing costs of doing 
business are being nutured by (1) frantic bidding of 
employers for an insufficient labor force; by (2) scram- 
bling for certain raw materials in short supply such 
as steel; and by (3) greater demands for money and 
credit in an’already critically tight market. 

Historically, rising prices have tended to discourage 
business expansion. In fact it eventually succeeds in 
contracting business activity. It is a matter of knowing 
when it will take place. I’m not absolutely sure .it 
won’t happen in 1957. 


R. N. SHIELDS 
President, The Pittsburgh & West Virzinia Railroad Co. 

The outlook for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Company in.1957 is favorable. We anticipate an 
increased traffic volume of almost 5%. We have been 
following an aggressive program of incustrial develop- 
ment, and in 1957 will enjoy traffic 
from new industries attracted to our 
lines quring 1956. We acquired ad- 
ditional rolling stock during the year, 
including especially equipped cars to 
meet the needs of our shippers, and 
with over-all business continuing at 
its present level we should be able to 
keep these cars rolling. We are con- 
stantly striving to improve our pro- 
cedures and are presently installing 
mechanized accounting equipment as 
well as enlarging our program of 
mechanized maintenance. 

Our carloadings tor the year 1956 
showed an increase of 1.6% over 
1955. We had anticipated a larger 
increase, but our traffic pattern was 
adversely affected by the steel strike, as well as by two 
other strikes. We earned $3.07 per share as contrasted 
with $2.87 in the previous year. The time lag between 
increases in costs to the railroads and increases in rates 
to offset these costs has had an adverse effect on rail- 
road earnings generally each time the increased costs 
have occurred. These, of cours®, are conditions beyond 
the control of the railroads and are cifficult to forecast 
in predicting future trends. 

We have made heavy capital expenditures for track 
improvements and new equipment in an effort to con- 
tinue our steady move forward, and we feel that with 
our fully modern, wel!-maintained railroad we have an 
excellent foundation for continuing growth. 

Much of the future success of the railroads depends 
uvon recognition of the need for the railroad industry 
to be placed on an equal footing in competition for traffic. 
Constantly rising costs in labor and materials must be 
met either by general rate increases or by increases in 
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railroad traffic. While we can rely to some extent on 
increased traffic due to the expanding economy, in- 
creased efficiency, industrial expansion and aggressive 
traffic solicitation, we are precluded from attaining our 
full traffic potential unless our competitive position is 
equalized. 

We feel that this can be accomplished only by a revi- 
sion in our national transportation policy which now 
prohibits us from using our inherent advantages to the 
full extent. The general public will benefit from any 
revision in our national transportation policy, and the 
railroads will have some of their stumbling blocks 
removed. 


HERBERT I. SEGAL 
President, Van Norman Industries, Inc. 


Business and employment in 1957 are faced with one 
real danger—the results which must follow a continued 
inflationary spiral. True prosperity is not the amount 
of dollars in the wage earner’s envelope, by themselves, 
but what those dollars will buy. If 
increased costs continue to such an 
extert as to price the products out 
of reach of the dollars contained in 
the pay envelope, business and em- 
ployment will soon feel the bad 
effects. 

At Van Norman Industries, we 
face the future with confidence. 
With our diversification program 
partly completed, Van Norman now 
is a producer of basic machine tools, 
cutting tools which are necessary 
to the use of metalworking equip- 
ment, automotive building and 
maintenance equipment, machinery 
for production and _ finishing of 
textiles and synthetic fibres, elec- 
tronic and electromecnanical components, radar instru- 
mentation and testing devices and now, with our most 
recent acquisition, the manufacture and production of 
stampings, brake lever assemblies and drop forgings. 
Van Norman now enjoys diversification as to products, 
type of labor and geographical distribution. 

Our finances are strong with current asset-to-liabili- 
ties ratio of approximately 5:1; with good leverage for 
our equity stockholders through reasonable long-term 
debt and with a strong second echelon of management. 
We are looking forward to a good year. 


HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH II 


President, Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
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The soft floor coverings industry has just completed 
a year in which new sales and production records have 
been set. Industry output, it is estimated, will approxi- 
mate 117 million square yards in 1956, an increase of 
about 10% over 1955. The dollar 
value of this output, at manufac- 
turers’ prices, is suightly over $600 
inillion dollars. 

it is my opinion that the 1956 
procuction and sales records will not 
survive this year. Barring funda- 
mental changes in economic events, 
whica of course are always possible 
in our age of worldwige turmoil, 
the prospects for a continuation of 
the growtn in volume that has char- 
acterized the industry the past two 
years are excellent. An _ industry 
output of 125 to 130 million square 
yards seems to me a reasonable ex- 
pectation for 1957. 

This increased volume should be 
attainable even though some of the commonly accepted 
indexes of probable demand show no increase for 1957. 
housing starts, for example, are not expected to be as 
numerous as in 1956, although the houses that will be 
built will in all probability nave a larger average floor 
space. Family.formation will remain relatively constant 
at the 800,000 to 900,000 level. 

These indexes, however, are measures of additional 
new potential markets. It seems to me that existing resi- 
dential and commercial markets, both new and replace- 
ment, are still so far from a saturation point that they 
alone could sustain a sales level higher than existed 
last year. Total:industry proauction, for example, rep- 
resented only about 2.3 square yards per household 
in 1956. 

The important considerations in appraising the outlook 
for the soft floor coverings industry in 1957 is the 
probable level of disposable income, and the willingness 
of the consumer to buy carpet. The current trends in 
both of these considerations justify an optimistic outlook. 
Disposable incomes are expected to continue to rise this 
year, and I believe that consumers can be persuaded to 
purchase an increased amount of carpet with this rising 
income. Not only is such an increase in expenditures a 
logical pattern in good times for an item the purchase 
of which can be postponed until such times, but it is 
logical too because of the increasingly effective mer- 
chandising practices being employed by the carpet in- 
dustry. Industry-wide promotion of the functional 
advantages of carpet and the ease of making carpet 
purchases through staadardized credit plans, as well as 
the promotional activities of individual manufacturers, 
should contribute to the continuation of the upward 
trend in carpet usage that began two years ago. 

The outlook for profits is somewhat less clear than 
the outlook on volume. Carpet wool prices have in 
recent months risen substantially, transportation rates 
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have increased, and union contracts will be up for 
renegotiation this spring. The increases in carpet prices 
that have just been put into effect will improve profit 
margins, but such solutions to unfavorable margins, nec- 
essary though they are at the present time, are not 
always possible. They are limited both by the increasing 
amount of foreign carpet entering our large markets, 
and by the erosive eftect which widespread price in- 
creases on necessities may have on the purcnases of more 
discretionary items of expenditure, such as carpet. 


With these reservations, I look forward to a good year 
for the carpet industry in 1957. 


JOHN H. SIECKMANN 


Chairman of the Board, Mercantile Trust & 
Savings Bank, Quincy, Illinois 


The drought in this territory during the summer 
created serious problems for feeders. 
Its comparative lateness, however, 
enabled the harvesting of most of 
the corn and bean crops without too 
much damage. Proceeds of these 
crops are now in the banks. 

Our industrial concerns report a 
good backlog of orders for 1957. 
Perhaps it would be conservative 
to say the outlook in that field 
seems highly satisfactory for vol- 
ume but due for some _ shrinkage 
profit-wise. 

It goes without saying that all 
outlook statements must be largely 
hedged upon weather and other 
imponderables existing in the inter- 
national! and world situation. 

Deposit volume has maintained an ascending curve 
throughout 1956. 
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THEODORE H. SILBERT 
President, Standard Factors Corporation 


In examining the outlook for the 
commercial finance inuustry lus tow., 
it would be unwise to deal with that 
industry as if its financing operated 
in a vacuum. The commercial fi- 
nance industry can not prosper if 
manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing do not prosper, and these 
latter industries will not prosper if 
the American consumer is not pros- 
perous. Any prognostications about 
1957 must therefore begin with the 
American consumer. Es 

A realistic estimate on employment | 
in 1957— based on an examination 
of industry trends — would show 
something like this: 
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Employment Unemployment Per Cent 
(000 omitted ) Unemployed 

ic) ae oi 61,005 1,879 3.1% 
ibe. = = 61,293 1,673 2.7% 
1953.___- 62,213 1,602 2.5% 
1954 : 61,238 3,230 5.0% 
| 63,193 2,654 4.0% 
L206... 65,000 2,600 4.0% 
S, ——_—— 66,000 2,580 3.8% 


Consumer demand—as evidenced in record retail sales 
in 1956—undoubtedly will continue, mainly because 
savings are high, because there has been a comparative 
stability of prices, and because job security seems to be 
in the air. Under the circumstances, there is no reason 
to believe that employment will not continue upward, 
both in absolute numbers and in percentage of the 
labor force. 

Wages 

Any realistic evaluation of employment must obviously 
touch on wages. The wage trend, in my estimation, may 
be gauged from the following short table: 

FACTORY WORKERS’ WEEKLY WAGES 


Current Dollars 1955 Dears 


aS $64.71 $66.78 
EP 67.97 68.59 
SEE 71.69 71.56 
rs 71.86 71.65 
a 76.52 76.52 
80.00 79.00 
RE aes 83.00 82.00 


This steady rise, while deplored and bewailed in seme 
quarters, does not seem to have undermined the Republic. 
Some of it is undoubtedly due to the weight of collective 
bargaining; most of it is due to increased productivity. 

Gross National Product 

When you combine the cited trend in employment, 
with the trend in factory wages, it is not difficult to 
conclude that the Gross National Product will be higher 
than at any time in the past. However, here we en- 
counter the tight credit situation. Despite the demand, 
many smaller businesses will not be able to expand 
sufficiently because they are severely limited on credits, 
Most expansion in 1957 will be by larger companies. 
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Corporate Profits 
circumstances, at what level would 
estimate our corporate profits for 1957 
flere, the only figures of any significance are atter-ta> 
‘arnings, since we assume that Congress will not 
ut the corporate income tax rates 
CORPORATE PROFITS AFTER TAXES 
Current Dollars 1955 Dollars 
—— (OO WHO'S omitted »)—— 
1951 $18.7 $19.3 
1952 16.2 
1953 16.7 
1954 ). 16.4 
1955 21. AS 
1956 elas Pa We 
1957 22.0 21.4 
Here, it might be said, most corporate profits 
arger Companies with access to bank credit, the public 
ecurity markets, the commercial paper market and 
every other source of expansion funas. Smaller com 
panies will do well to equal their 1956 profit level! 
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No Inflation 

itions, the increase volu 
“redit used in finance 
inflationary, finance executives feel. 
in business and trade leads to 
eoods and services in the market, 
nomic growth, and not inflation. 

Of course, finance company executives well under 
stand that the best way to prevent a depression is to 
«keep the preceding boom phase of the cycle under con 
drol. If there can be judicious and effective contro! o! 
ine use of credit in the expansion phase, the rebound 
from the peak will be less severe and the new recover, 
forces may be expected to get under way sooner. 

But, many of the executives in the specialized finance 
industry indicate there must always be enough money 
io do the necessary money work, and that this supply 
must increase in step with the economic growth of th« 
community. This does not mean a rate of money expan- 
fion to be determined by formula or statistical devic 
it means simply that tre money supply 
be in that relation of comfortable 
the community need for money 
the maintenance of a stable 
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of the executives in the finance industry. 

The Federal Reserve Board is rightly worried about 
inflation. Yet the Board appears to be acting as though 
it is afraid of growth. 

How is it possible to achieve a $500 billion econom: 
by 1965, as the President has asked, if the money supply 
is to be rationed at a level hardly adequate to support 
# gross national product of $400 billion? 

Many finance executives today agree that the Federal 
Reserve Board has acted wisely in putting the 
to credit. But if the Board persists in 
it will risk precipitating a real dip 
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Money Denied 
Even if the Board tried to do no more than stand pat 
it will be denying the economy the annual 


addition 
to the money supply that sustained growth requires. It 
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JOSEPH T. SIMPSON 
President, Harsco Corporation 
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the prospects for Harsco Corporation 
served by its various are 
with the outlook bright for all phases 
The steel industry, of which our Heckett 

part, expects a boom 
year. Use of our die castings by in- 
dustry is continuing to increase and 
the market for our steel cylinders 
should continue stable. 

As the world’s largest producer of 
seamless steel high pressure gas cyl- 
inders for the storage and transpor- 
tation of all types of compressed 
gases, Harsco will continue to serve 
the leading companies in this field. 
Increased demands for seamless steel 
couplings is an encouraging factor, 
not only for Harsco, the nation’s 
largest independent manufacturer of 
this item, but also for our customers 
in that segment of the industry. An- 
other good omen for 1957 is the 
steadily expanding use of Harsco operations to recover 
metal from steel-making slag. Harsco already operates 
13 of these recovery instaliations in the United States, 
with contracts for three more. It also operates two in- 
stallations in Canada and two in Britain, with two addi- 
tional United Kingdom bwlants under construction. Also 
under way is the construction of installations at two 
South African steel plants, and one in India, and plans 
have been perfected tor the installation and operation of 
two recovery plants in Australia. 

The nation’s second largest independent producer of 
non-ferrous die castings, Harsco is making an important 
contribution to an industry which, although a long time 
coming into its own, has grown rapidly in recent years 
as the many advantages offered by the use of die cast 
parts have come to be recognized. Sales of die castings, 
now approximately half a billion dollars annually, have 
ilmost doubled since World War II, and the trend is 
continuing upward. 

Confident that the industries Harsco serves are stead- 
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ily growing, Harsco is completing an expansion and mod- 


ernization program totaling more than $5,000,000, to meet 
the demands of the growing needs of its customer indus- 
tries. We are making that investment in the future in 
the firm belief that even better times are ahead for all 
of us. 


S. J. SOLOMON 
President, California Eastern Aviation, Inc. 

All signs point ta substantial expansion in every seg- 
ment of the air transportation industry in the United 
States and abroad in 1957. 

Barring a reversal in the trend of our expanding econ- 
cmy, it is anticipated that more 
passengers and cargo and more rev- 
enue miles will be flown by U. S. 
carriers serving domestic and inter- 
national scheduled routes, and that 
there will be continued strong de- 
mand for the specialized, undupli- 
cated capabilities of the nation’s 
supplemental and military contract 
transport operators. 

The prospects are good, too, for 
continuing growth and improvement 
in 1957 in air transport operations 
in many countries abroad where the 
requirements for air transportation 
still exceed the capacity of available 
carriers. The rising standard of living 
in these countries is constantly in- 

creasing the need for acditional air passenger and cargo 
service, despite steady extensions in route structures. 
the purchase of additional aircraft and the formation 
of new air lines. 

As supplier of aircraft for numerous air lines and as 
the source of many types of technical assistance to 
others, we in California Eastern are convinced that there 
will be no leveling off in the growth of air transportation 
in these areas in the foreseeable future. Rather, we look 
for increased activity and development. 

The rising tempo of competition in air transport results 
in constant renlacement of older eircraft by new types 
having improved performance and capacity and better 
accommodations for customers. For example, our Air- 
ways Division in 1957 will face such a re-equipment 
program when, in early summer, it begins the task of 
integrating Lockheed 1049H Super Constellation trans- 
ports into its fleet operations. These big four-engine 
aircraft will materially increase our airlift capability 
They will provide the modern, pressurized, long-range. 
comfortable transportation favored for passenger opera- 
tions and give us substantially greater cargo payload 
capacity. Like all other aircraft operated by the company, 
the Super Connies will be convertible, making them 
quickly available as passenger or cargo transports on 
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and more advanced transports under 
will enable us to perform the many air 
transportation services so vital to the military services 
and to provide types of commercial airlift the scheduled 
air carriers can not perform. They will enable us to 
fly anywhere in the world and make us available for 
such special assignments as tne Hungarian airlift, in 
which we participated late in 1956 under contract to 
tne Inter-Governmental Committee on European Migra- 
tion, as well as for many other missions. 

The year 1957 also will mark the beginning of public 
hearings before the Civil Aeronautics Board. regulatory 
agency governing air transportation, to determine which 
new airline will be certificated to provide urgently 
needed additional passenger-mail-cargo service between 
important terminal cities in Texas and California. 

We will present a strong case for certification of 
California Eastern Aviation as the new carrier to be 
authorized to carry passengers, mail and cargo on regular 
schedules from Houston and Dallas-Forth Worth to Los 
Angeles-San Diego and San Francisco-Oakland. This 
important route is now monopolized by one major air- 
line. CAB approval of our application would allow our 
company to use its various bases, long established for 
military contract missions, tor profitable and dependable 
commercial air services. 

Another specialized activity in air transportation is 
the maintenance, overhaul and modification of commer- 
cial aircraft to keep them at peak performance. To 
meet the ever increasing need for such services, as 
more and more aircraft are placed into service, our 
company is planning to increase its maintenance, over- 
haut and modification facilities. In addition to our large 
maintenance base at Oakland, Calif., International air- 
port, we will establish comparable bases at other large 
airports. 

Like other operators in air transportation, we are 
planning for the future of an industry now on the 
threshold of another new era of expansicn and progress, 


ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 
President, Admiral Corporation 

The shakedown in the television-appliance industry 
during the past year resulted in over a score of com- 
panies merging or halting production. This can mean 
only one thing for the years ahead — more business 
and greater profits for the sound, 
well-financed companies that have 
survived the tremendous competi- 
tive pressures in 1956. 

At Admiral, we expect higher 
sales and profits in 1957 than were 
achieved in the past two years. 
Barring further credit restrictions, 
the company anticipates that it 
will produce and sell 10% more 
appliances refrigerators, freezers, 
room air conditioners and electric 
ranges—in 1957 than in 1956. 

Our air conditioner’ production 
schedules for the first quarter alone 
will exceed our total room cooler 
sales in the full year of 1956. We 
have introduced for this growing 
market a new two-ton unit capable of cooling an entire 
average-size ranch type house. It features compact 
slim-style design, costs far less than a central cooling 
system, and will cool up to an 1,100 square foot house 
or apartment. 

Television output of the entire industry might reach 
a record 9,000,000 units in 1957, with nearly half of 
them 10-, 14-, and 17-inch portable models. Color TV 
should continue to grow steadily with sales estimated 
at nearly 500,000 units. 

Radio sales were excellent in 
increase of 5% this year, due largely to the popularity 
of the new pocket transistor models. The movement 
of high fidelity phonographs should continue to show 
relatively sharp gains because the market still has low 
saturation. 
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A. M. SONNABEND 


President, Hotel Corporation of America 

Although 1956 was the greatest business year in his- 
tory measured by almost any economic index, there is 
ample evidence that 1857 snould be equally prosperous, 
The nation is definitely in the heady grip of the pros- 
perity psychology and the chief rea- 
son for the great American 
is clearly the growing population of 
the country which is registering 
11,000 births every 24 hours and 
one million new families every year. 

Tne hotel industry is certain to 
benefit from this continued pros- 
perity and high economic level. 
Increased consumer spending will 
prevail in the realm of travel and 
hotel facilities should find the law 
of supply and demand operating in 
its favor. 

Large quality hotels efficiently 
operated will be the principal bene- 
ficiary. The consuming public with 
their increased incomes will be in 
the market for quality products and quality service and 
will be eager to pay for the best that hotels can offer. 

Motels and motor hotels should also benefit greatly 
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from the increased spending by consumers on travelling 
and they should become an even more important factor 
in the hotel industry than they have been in the past. 

Increased competition within the industry may cause 
the small marginal operators to suffer somewhat but 
there should be sufficient business for all and the well- 
known economic rule “survival of the fittest” should 
prevail. The same competition will result in large pro- 
grams of rehabilitation, modernization and redecoration 
in many of the older hotels. The hotel industry may 
see a degree of face-lifting unprecedented in the hotel 
industry. 

Nineteen fifty-seven will undoubtedly see the con- 
struction of many new hotels and motels to correct the 
great shortage of hotel facilities in many areas around 
the country. This process, however, will be radically 
slowed by the tightness in the money market but the 
need is so great that many hotel owners, developers 
and promoters will proceed with new projects. Even 
the high cost of construction should prove no greater 
deterrent than in 1956. 

In conclusion, barring an unforeseen international 
emergency, the hotel industry should experience pos- 
sibly the greatest year in the history of this industry. 


SCEVA SPEARE 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Indian Head National Bank, Nashua, N. H. 

We feel 1957 will be a splendid year for banking afd 
business in New Hampshire, perhaps as good as 1956 
which was excellent. We have a wide diversity of in- 
dustry, with the electronics, building materials, shoes, 
machinery, metals, paper products, 
textiles, and farming important. Lo- 
cal business leaders are on the whole 
optimistic for 1957, especially for 
the first half of the year. In fact, 
many plants are booked = solidly 
through that period and new order 
inquiries suggest that a good second 
half is probable as well. Industry 
sales have risen, and_ prospects 
point to turther gains as both new 
industry additions and plant expan- 
sion programs will continue’ im- 
portant. Producers in this area are 
well aware of the tendency toward 
narrower operating margins result- 
ing from increasingly aggressive 
competition for the consumer dollar but are confident 
of meeting the problem successfully. 

With business volumes good and employment high, the 
banks in the area face a continued substantial demand 
for credit from all sources. Because interest rates are 
generally higher than has been the case for many years, 
and in view of the continued pressure of loan demand, 
the outlook for bank earnings remains favorable. 

Moreover, it seems probable that needs of customers 
can and will be met, so we feel that it is highly unlikely 
that business activity in New Hampshire will suffer 
because of credit shortages. Business leaders will have 
to keep their pencils sharpened, but there is no reason 
for looking forward to 1957 with anything less than a 
high degree of optimism. 


STANLEY M. SORENSEN 
President, Hammond Organ Company 

Sales and earnings of the Hammond Organ Company 
have increased consistently during the past several years 
and there is no apparent reason why tiiis upward trend 
will not continue in 1957. Indicative of our faith in the 
future, we have increased produc- 
tion facilities substantially and now 
are developing plans for a_ 150,000 
square toot addition to our new 
Melrose Park plant in suburban 
Chicago. Although a downturn in 
the economy always is a possibility, 
we view the year ahead _ with 
optimism. 

There are numerous reasons for 
Hammond’s confidence in the future 
of its business. 

First and foremost is the virtually 
untapped American home market. 
The potential of this market assumes 
even greater significance when it is 
realized that orgens have been 
placed in only a fraction of 1% of 
the 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 homes in the United States. 
Our sales potential is further broadened by the church 
market. New church construction, now at an all-time 
nigh, makes this market particularly important in the 
months ahead. 

Another reason for optimism may be traced directly 
to our outstanding merchandising organization, consist- 
ing of carefully selected dealer stores stretching from 
coast to coast. Sales and earnings go hand-in-hand, and 
gains registered thus far in our current fiscal year show 
that the Hammond dealer organization is more aggres- 
sive and more promotion-minded than ever before in 
the history of our company. Moreover, we constantly 
are developing, testing and applying “creative selling” 
techniques designed to expose the Hammond Organ to 
more and more people. 

Desire for the Hammond Organ is further enhanced 
by the excellence of the product and its many exclusive 
features. In addition, Hammond offers a complete line, 
ranging from the easy-to-play Chord Organ to the 
artist-accepted Concert model. 

Sales and earnings for the current fiscal year, ending 
March 31, 1957, may be the highest in the 29 years that 
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we have been in business. Earnings for the six months, 
ended Sept. 30, 1956, amounted to $1.42 a share, repre- 


senting a 25% increase over the $1.14 a share that was 
reported for the same period one year ago. 

During the calendar year of 1956, the Hammond Organ 
Company paid dividends amounting to $2.30, an increase 
of 70% over the $1.35 that shareholders received in 
calendar 1955. 

In a letter to shareholders, accompanying the 63rd 
consecutive quarterly dividend on the common stock, 
the company announced that the board of directors, in 
the light of continuing good business, undoubtedly will 
declare a second extra dividend this fiscal year, payable 
in March. 

Everything considered, we believe the outlook for 
1957 to be very favorable for the Hammond Organ Com- 
pany, its shareholders and its employees. 


LOUIS STEIN 


President, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


The nation’s largest industry, the retail food distribu- 
tion system, chalked up new sales records in 1956. Retail 
food sales are estimated to have exceeded $44 billion. 
For the coming year, the industry is setting its sights on 
sales in excess of this figure. 

There is ample reason for confi- 
dence in the industry. The American 
population is still growing at a rate 
of approximately three million indi- 
viduals a year. National income as 
well as consumer spendable income 
is at peak levels and still rising. 
Commodity prices, after an extended 
period of relative weakness, have be- 
gun to climb moderately upward. 
The nation’s consumers are flouting 
Engel’s law which states that tood 
purchases as a percentage of income 
will decline as incomes rise. House- 
wives are purchasing higher priced, 
better quality and convenience food- 
: , stuffs in ever increasing quantities. 
Frozen foods, cake mixes, instant coffee and desserts, as 
well as prepared meals and other convenience foods, 
have increased the American housewife’s leisure hours 
substantially. At the same time, the “built-in maid serv- 
ices’ for which the housewife is willing to pay are 
largely responsible for the fact that food sales in the post- 
war period have stayed at a relatively consistent 25% 
of disposable consumer income despite the latter’s rapid 
rise. 

Setting the pace for the expansion of retail food sales 
in the postwar period have been the supermarkets, which 
in 1956 accounted for approximately 55% of total retail 
food sales despite the fact that supermarkets numbered 
only 5% of total retail food outlets. The supermarket, 
which began a virtual revolution in retailing, has 
evolved into an extremely efficient and convenient form 
of distribution. Changes wrought in the supermarketing 
technique since its origin in the early thirties are evi- 
dent in a comparison of the first stark and untidy ware- 
house-type of operation with today’s spacious and spar- 
kling supermarkets. The principles epitomized in today’s 
supermarket high volume, low mark-up and high 
turnover are rapidly spreading to other segments 
of the retail distribution system. 

There seems little doubt that the continued growth in 
retail food sales will be concentrated largely in the 
supermarket field. The exodus to the suburbs, the grow- 
ing dependence upon automobile transportation, the de- 
sire for greater variety of food products, the bargain 
hunting instinct of the American housewife ... all are 
factors which tavor the extension of supermarketing. 

Food Fair’s faith in the supermarket principle of mass 
retailing is manifest in its own expansion program. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1956, the company added thirty- 
four units to its ten-state chain extending from Connec- 
ticut to Florida. At the year end, the chain comprised 
265 units, exclusively supermarkets. Food Fair’s sales, 
which were approximately $475 million in the fiscal 
year ended April 28, 1956, should be at the annual rate 
of approximately $625 million by next April 27th. The 
company’s expansion program contemplates the addition 
of $100 million in sales annually over the next several 
years. The company’s current major objective is an an- 
nual sales rate of $1 billion by April, 1961. 


ARTHUR W. STEUDEL 
President, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

The paint industry should experience another high 
volume sales year in 1957. Consumption of protective 
and decorative coatings in the year ahead conceivably 
can surpass all former records in this country. 

A high level of demand is antici- 
pated for almost every element of 
national product on which paint and 
protective coatings are used. This in- 
cludes the nation’s total building ef- 
fort—home and business construc- 
tion—as well as an expanding prod- 
ucts finishes requirement. 

Broadening the base for paint sales 
will be another likely increase in 
substantial alterations and additions 
to older homes and commercial 
buildings. Paint requirements to pro- 
tect and beautify these newly pro- 
duced surfaces will add to the indus- 
try’s sales potential. 

With the new construction, and the 
tremendous number of existing 
homes znd other buildings—many of which were erected 
in recent years and are only now ready for repainting 
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the first time—the outlook for the sale of interior and 
exterior house and building paints is promising, indeed. 

However, paint for new and already-existing dwel- 
ings, schools, hospitals, factories, farm buildings, office 
buildings and other structures represents only 60% of 
the total market for paint products; industrial and trans- 
portation finishes make up the significant balance. 

Here again, the paint industry, whose products are 
vital to the beauty and long life of so many industrial 
type items, can look forward to an expanded volume in 
1957. This is particularly apparent in increased first- 
quarter activity alveady scheduled in the automotive 
field and to some degree in railway and ship building 
operations. Other industrial paint requirements are fo: 
such diverse items as home appliances, furniture, office 
equipment, machine tools and just about everything 
else produced in America. 

It is against this background that we at Sherwin-Wi- 
liams look forward to a banner 1957 in our own business. 
During our latest fiscal year, which ended Aug. 31si, 
our sales were up 7.8% over the previous year. Our 
present plans call for stepping up that pace. 

To achieve our goal we have developed a variety of 
new products. 

For example, in the automotive field we recently in- 
troduced “Exlon,” a completely new finish that combines 
the advantages of lacquer and synthetic enamel to pre- 
duce a more brilliant, durable and attractive coating in 
less time at lower cost. 

In the industrial maintenance field, we have adde&t 
such extremely durable finishes as “Cati-Coat,” a catal- 
yvzed paint that withstands prolonged exposure to chem- 
ical and industrial atmosphere and, in many cases, pex- 
nits the use of lower cost construction materials. 

For interior decoration, we are introducing a wide new 
range of colors in Super Kem-Tone, the latex wall paini, 
and Kem-Glo, the alkyd enamel. These are the largest 
selling decorative paints in the world. 

A striking new development is the addition to the 
Kem-Glo line of a new type of enamel that dries to a 
distinctive non-gloss finish that is setting a new decor- 
ating trend. New raw materials and manufacturing 
processes make this unique finish possible. 

To aid homemakers, painters and decorators in color 
selection, we have published a 1957 edition of our Color 
Harmony Book, a unique consumer service that takes 
the guesswork out of color selection by showing over 
1,500 color harmonies. This color reference manuat 
shows at a glance which colors go together correctly and 
is currently in wide demand on a free borrowing basis 
for consumers throughout America. 

New industrial product developments include severa} 
modified silicone insulating varnishes, fast-dry baking 
enamels and paints that give a multiple-color, speckled 
finish. These products, too,. provide a solid foundation 
for optimism. 

In other phases of our business, such as chemicals 
pigments and dry colors, the outlook is equally encous- 
aging. Our recently completed additional production fa- 
cilities for phthalic anhydride, para cresol, phthalocy- 
anine blue and barium carbonate are now in full opera- 
tion, supplying the growing needs of the rubber, textile. 
plastics, petroleum, ceramics, glass and printing ink in- 
dustries. The same is true of our expanded containez 
production program which enables us to meet not only 
our own requirements but those of packagers of oif, 
anti-freeze, floor waxes and many other products as wel} 

Thus, summing up the prospect for 1957 for our in- 
dustry as well as cur own business, we feel that the 
new year has exceptional opportunities in store for ai} 
who face the challenge creatively. 


H. M. TALIAFERRO 
President, American Seating Company 

Last year, we defined our field, which is the public 
seuting industry. As classified by the Bureau of Census, 
it consists of Manufacturers of specialized furniture foz 
the mass seating markets. This includes schools, churches, 
pubhe auditoriums, theatres, and 
other users of fixed or portable 
group seating. 

A discussion of the outlook for the 
public building furniture industry 
must necessarily be closely linked to 
new construction of educational, re- 
ligious, social and recreational proj- 
ects. The continual expansion of our 
population, both in total numbers 
and geographically, creates constant 
needs for community facilities: 
schools, churches, Sunday schools, 
auditoriums, etc. 

Much of the building which will 
require mass seating in 1957 has 
either already started, or is well be- 
vond the initial planning stages 
Thus. minor changes in the economy will have less Im- 
mediate effect on industry markets than might be the 
case in some other industries. Of course, it would be 
both naive and dangerous to assume that the industry 
is insensitive to the national economy, even over a 
shorter period than a year. Many decisions affecting 
:ehabilitation work to be done in 1957 are still pending, 
and could be dropped if a business downturn occurred 
in 1957. However, we do not anticipate a serious change 
in the overall economy, either up or down, next year. 

Generally, we look for a market for public building 
furniture in the neighborhood of 5% to 7% over 1956. 
As in most other industries, many companies have in- 
troduced new aesigns, and competition for the available 
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business will be more severe than ever. Although build- 
ing cost increases have cut into planned budgets, we 
believe that those firms whose sales appeal is built on 
product advantages will continue to be successful, 

A separate, and considerably smaller, market for mass 
seating is in the transportation field. Production of 
transit and over-the-road busses should be somewhat 
higher in 1957 than in 1956, but will not reach the 
theoretical levels of vehicle replacement indicated by 
production in the late 40s. . 

Speaking for the American Seating Company and Its 
network of distributors, we anticipate a year of excel- 
lent opportunity in 1957—a prospect on which we in- 
intend to cavitalize with aggressive sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and product research. 


MODIE J. SPIEGEL 
Chairman of the Board, Spiegei, Inc. 

The nation’s total business activity in 1957 should 
produce a gain of at least 3% to 4% (exclusive of price 

increases) over the high levels of 
7 production and consumption which 
| characterized 1956. The major stim- 
ulants to the economy in 1957 are 
expected to be increased business 
spending for plant and equipment, 
increased government spending and 
higher consumer incomes. New con- 
struction and inventory build-up 
must be regarded as neutral forces 
in the coming year. 

On the retailing front, the antici- 
pated increase in consumer incomes 
should mean higher sales for virtu- 
ally all types of retail outlets during 

, 1957. New car sales in particular 
M. J. Spiegel should register a substantial gain 
over the relatively low level of 1956. 

During 1957, an estimated ten million people will 
make final payments on installment purchases. This 
should help increase total installment sales above those 
achieved in 1956. 


CHARLES A. TAYLOR 

President, The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

Life insurance sales will continue to be very good 
indeed during the first part of 1957 and I find it hard to 
believe that, with home construction 
and plant expansion pressing hard 
on all available savings, the prosper- 
ity of the country will not continue 
through the whole of 1957. There 
probably will be some trouble spots 
just as there were last year, and 
competition among the companies 
for their share of the business will 
probably increase. I believe, how- 
ever, that total sales for the year 
will surpass those for 1956 and that 
all of us who are alert will get our 
share. 

Investment opportunities can 
hardly fail to be good throughout 
the year, assuming no major change 
is made in the Federal] Reserve pol- 
icy. No such change, I hope and think, will be made. 
The year 1957 looks to me as though it is bound to be 
a good one. 
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GEORGE F. THURBER 
President, The Second National Bank of Nashua, 

New Hampshire 
The outlook for banking during 1957 is better than 
it has been for 25 years but intelligent management will 
be all important in meeting the challenge of competitive 
banking and a new banking era. During 1956 require- 
ments for funds were much greater 


kA VM de than the supply of funds, resulting 
— hy, in a very rapid increase in interest 
| ee ” 


} rates. Potential demands for 1957 
f “ are even greater and should result 
in much greater earnings for banks 
from loans and investments, which 
should more than offset higher oper- 
ating costs and increased payments 
of interest on time deposits. 
Description of Federal Reserve 
policy of tne last two years as a 
“tight money policy” is not accurate. 
“~~ Figures for the reporting banks in 
| Z £3 cities outside of New York City 
oa. Chester for Dec. 19, 1956 show commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans at 
a new high of $19,776 million 
whereas for the comparable week in 1955 these loans 
totaled $17,496 million, a year-to-year increase of 13.0%. 
Furthermore, the gain from Dec. 22. 1954 to Dec. 21, 1955 
was $2,620 million, or 17.6%. Thus, over the entire two- 
year period, business loans showed a rise of $4,900 mil- 
lion, or 32.9%. In the case of New York City banks, 
these same tynes of loans in final week of 1955 were 
$11,472 million. For the full year 1956. these loans in- 
creased $2,265 million, following a gain of $1,639 million 
for all of 1955. Thus for the two years, these loans by 
banks in New York City increased over 50%. 





The above figures emphasize Federal Reserve policy 


did not restrict banks from making loans. The rapid 
rise in interest rates was caused by the excessive de- 
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mands of borrowers an* the pressure upon available 
funds by the requirements of investment markets. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, under the able leadership of Chairman Martin, has 
performed its tasks intelligently and courageously, and 
has recognized the inflationary dangers whicn could 
wreck our economic system. Pressure groups will not 
influence their policies, and since potential demands are 
greater than the suppiy of funds, interest rates will con- 
tinue to rise. 

The result will be higher yields and lower prices for 
bonds. For exampie, American Telephone and ‘Tclegrapa 
Company plans to offer $25vU million of bonas auring 
March. While the company paid an interest rate of 3.70% 
in July, 1956, it is estimateu tnat today it will pay 41.% 
and a continuing downward bond trend would require 
a 5% rate. 

A year ago common stocks were considered high and 
were expected to arop because of a predicted slignt re- 
cession and the narrowing spread between bond and 
common stock yields. A substantial drop in stock prices 
may be in the offing, particularily those “blue chips” 
which are considered growtn stocks and are selling on a 
low yield basis. 

Over-all business activity will be greater despite fur- 
ther declines in housing starts, automobile production, 
and appliance manufacturing. Increased activity will be 
shown in the fields of industrial plant and commercial 
building construction and all types of public construction 
such as scnools, highways, huspitals and other public 
works. 


JOSEPH S. THOMPSON 
President, Federal Pacific Electric Company 

1957 will be a year of substantial activity if the 
backlog of Federal Pacific Electric Company is a good 
index. In spite of the cost of steel and of labor, build- 
ing contracted for already would make a _ substantiai 
year’s activity. In the long view, 
however, though some economists 
tell us that the danger point is far 
from having been reached, we must 
guard against the possibility that 
there will be, like a row of dominoes 
knocked over, the failure of many 
businesses due to discontinuance of 
credit purchases and a dismal period 
of repossession. 

One of the surest ways to avoid 
this would be to relieve industry 
of the burden of taxation, which 
actually amounts to fining enter- 
prise, and a return to a less freely 
manufactured currency. The dwin- , 
dling value of the dollar should be Joseph S. Thompson 
stonned, first. by a sensible taxation 
program (namely, land rental); second, by a slashing 
of the appropriations to various departments of the 
government; and third, by a discontinuance of govern- 
ment borrowing and of “Victory” and “Liberty” bonds. 


WILLIAM TUCKER 
President, The F. C. Russell Company 


The short range outlook for those products consumed 
by the home building industry is not an optimistic one. 
In the year 1956, there were 250,000 fewer homes built 
than were constructed during 1955. All indications are 
tuat tne 1957 home building program 
will be from 7% to 9% lower than 
the 1956 building rate. 

With FHA and VA _ guaranteed 
loans applying to such a large per- 
centage of the new homes built, there 
will be no great improvement dur- 
ing 1957 unless Congress and the 
Administration increase substantially 
the limitations currently imposed on 
interest rates for home financing. 
There appears to be an adequate 
amount of capital for financial needs, 
but it is being channeled into those 
fields that offer the highest yield. 
Therefore, tne prospective home 
builder must compete with other de- Volham 4 UCKer 
mands for his financing. 

All indices indicate a real demand for new homes in 
practically all price brackets and the means must be 
found to finance this need, which will become increas- 
ingly acute over the next few years. The continued high 
rate of population growth and the rapid increase of new 
family units will create a critical housing shortage that 
must result in more homes being built in the next 
decade than the record number that was built in the 
past 10 years. 

On a much more positive and optimistic side is the 
predicted 1957 activity in the home improvement field. 
Forecasts indicate an expenditure of from $17 to $24 
billion for maintenance, repairs, and improvement. If 
accomplished, this represents an expenditure of $500 
million greater than that of 1956. The estimate seems 
within the realm of achievement as one of the basic 
premises is that approximately 70% of all present hous- 
ing units need repairs of some nature and that over 40% 
of home owners made no improvement expenditure in 
1956. This, in itself, represents a very gratifying ex- 
pectancy for all manufacturers of building components, 
including prime windows, combination windows, doors, 
and other allied products. 

li the rate of new housing starts is held at the pre- 
aicted level, plus the continuing high rate of activity in 
other fields of construction, including home moderniza- 
tion, the over-all constiuction industry will hit a peak 
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of an estimated $64 billion this year. In spite of restric- 
tive measures in the home construction field, the wjn- 
dow and door industry can look forward to a profitable 
yearppariicularly those companies with sales and prod- 
ict development programs adjusted to current market- 
ing conditions. 


D. W. TYRRELL 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Ray-O-Vac Company 

The Ray-O-Vac Company’s sales 
volume was up Slightly in the cal- 
@ndar year 1956. As a result of the 
cost price squeeze there was some 
profit reduction during this same 
period. 

The volume of sales will hold 
fairly steady in 1957 with the pos- 
sibility of a slight decline. There 
should be, however, some improve- 
ment in the cost price relationship 
as a result of price increases which 
went into effect on Dec. 17. It would 
seem some profit recovery is li- 
dicated for the year 1957. 


ARNULF UELAND 
President, Midland Natienal Bank of Minneapolis 


It is*well known that in 1956 the general economy of 
the country again attained a new high level. This oc- 
curred in spite of some declining trends in such areas 
as~ housing construction, automobile production and 
agriculture. 

It 4s apparent that we enter the 
new year at a very high level of 
business activity, but so much has 
already been written on this subject 
that it seems needless to add either 
an -appraisal or enumeration of the 
various factors involved. The force 
of the existing strong economic 
momentum promises to. continue, 
and many believe that it will bring 
new heights to business in 1957. This 
outlook would be more clear if it 
were not for diminishing ratios of 
productivity to wages, declining 
profit margins for many businesses 
impaired corporate liquidity, an ex- 
ceedingly heavy burden of personal, 
business and public debt and an unpredictable inter- 
national situation. 

The over-all outlook warrants an attitude of confi- 
dence for the year ahead, but one tempered with enough 
caution te avoid extreme commitments and undue risks. 


GUY W. WADSWORTH, JR. 


President and General Manager, Southern 
Counties Gas Company of California 

Since the end of World War II, any mention of the 
southern California market has implied accelerated 
growth. From that time roughly also has stemmed de- 
velopment of the natural gas industry as we know 
le lin tshus COUNtry today. The 1957 
outlook for Southern Counties Gas 
Co. of California (a wholly owned 
subsiciary of Pacific Lighting Corp.) 
would seem a clear refiecition of 
continued growth trends both of the 
areas we serve and the industry of 
which .our company is a part. 

Im 1957, Southern Counties Gas 
Cos expects to have a budget of 
ar@undé $24,000,000 and add approxi- 
mately 54,000 new customers to its 
lines in a service area of approxi- 
mately 1,209 square miles. 

The planned budget will be the 
highest in the company’s 45-year 
histery, substantially exceeding the 
previous hign of $19,645,000 of 1956. 

In the immediate post-World War II years southern 
California population gains were chiefly engendered by 
migration of people who, I suppose, liked the climate. 

while growth of the area is expected to continue 
sharply—a projected increase of at least 35°7 by 1970 
over 1955—it is interesting to note these gains will be 
brought about througo natural increases (births over 
deaths) rather than by migration of newcomers into 
California. By the period of 1966-70 natural increases 
will supply nearly six times as much population gain 
as migration into the State, compared to the period, 
1951-55, when newcomers to our area provided three- 
fourths of our population gain. 

These increases have been and will continue to reflect 
growth of our company. In the 11 years—1946-56—this 
company’s rate of growth has been at better than 134%. 
By year-end 1956 we expect to be serving more than 
597,000 customers, compared to the 254,770 consumers 
on our’ lines in 1946. 

The continued high rate of customer additions (in 
excess of 50,000 a year since 1955), plus the increased 
use ef gas by all our consumers (our average residen- 
tial customer now uses twice as much gas as he did in 
1940) have required provision of substantially increased 
amounts of natural gas. More than 65% of the primary 
gas supply of Southern Counties and its affiliate, South- 
ern California Gas Co., now must be imported from 
Texas and New Mexico producing fields. 

In. 1947 when the “Biegest [nch,” 1.200-mile pipeline 
carrying this out-of-state gas was first made operative, 
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we were importing 175,000,000 cubic feet a cay. By 
mid-1958 the two California companies expect to be 
purchasing 1,016,600,000 cubic teet of gas a day from 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 

The original 30-inch California segment of the trans- 
mission line has been completely looped and we are 
now building a third line trom the California-Arizona 
border to Los Angeies. Cost of this new 30-inch line— 
from -Needies to Alhambra—is expecied to run $32.- 
614,000, imeluding compressor tacilities. Southern Coun- 
ties’ share of tnis total will be approximately $9,785,000. 

In addition we plan in 1957 to add 2,000 miles of 
pipeline of various sizes to our distribution system, with 
only about 3L0,000 feet of this to be replacement. 

In line witn an optimistic nation-wide forecast on 
sale cof gas appliances from 1960-1974 published recently 
by the American Gas Assn., estimated potential sales 
of gas equipment in our service area for 1957 are up 
from simiiar figures for 1956, as follows: 

Approximately 73,000 ranges (compared to 67,000 in 
1956); 79,000 water heaters (compared to 77,000 in 1956): 
22,000 gas cloths dryers (compared to 16,000 in 1956): 
and 59,000 space heaters (compared to 57,000 in 1956). 


HENRY VERDELIN 


President, First Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Present signs indicate that the vear 1957 will be one 
of continuing prosperity. An expanding population, 
higher employment, larger incomes from wage increases. 
and other sources will create greater demands on busi- 
ness, industry, labor and agriculture. 

Prices should continue to rise 
moderately, but care must be ex- 
ercised so that too high prices do 
not affect the demand. 

Total capital expenditures should 
be at a new high with public works 
for roads, schools and churches con- 
tributing a substantial amount. 

Changing population centers make 
for increasing prosperity in states 
such as California where the influx 
of new residents continues in sub- 
Stantial proportions. This, combined 
with new industries, adds to its 
economic growth. 

Housing at the moment indicates 
a lower number of starts, but this 
should not hold true insofar as California is concerned. 

Higher interest rates will continue, but an appreciable 
increase over the present levels should not occur. 

There is ro evidence of accumulating inventories, but 
an increase because of greater activities can be expected 
with a resulting greater demand for loans to business 
and industry. 

With the continuing demand for automobiles and other 
products subject to installment credit financing, an in- 
crease in this type of financing can be expected. 

Efforts to reduce inflationary eifects is desirable. This 
may not be completely possible although present in- 
dications are that the present credit resiraints are be- 
coming: more effective. The inflationary spiral, because 
of wage increases and increasing incomes from other 
sources, may continue unless a_ greater proportica 
thereof is put into savings. 


CLOUD WAMPLER 
Chairman of the Board, Carrier Corporation 

With home, commercial and industrial use of air con- 
ditioning continuing upward, this industry in 1957 will 
break ail sales records for the eighth consecutive year. 
Total retail volume will climb to $3 billion, and a 
further increase in total reiail sales 
to a $5 billion level in 1961, five 
years hence, is expected. By way of 
comparison, we estimate the volume 
for 1957 at just under $3.2 billion. 

As evide.wce of our conv.ction that 
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the air conditioning business will 
continue its dynamic growth, the 


Carrier Corporation will make capi- 
tal expenditures of $30 million for 
expansion and improvement of fa- 
cilities over the next two to three 
years. The program includes new 
research, development, manufactur- 
ing and administration buildings in 
Syracuse, and a new plant on the 
West Coast. 

Three major preas of air 
tioning industry growth are as follows: 

(1) Central air conditioning of residences will in- 
crease from 175,000 systems worth $262,500,000 at re- 
tail installed during the past year to 250,000 at $375.- 
000,000 during 1957. By 1951, central equipment will be 
going into residences at a rate of 600,000 installations 
annually at a retail value of $900,000,000. 

(2) The air conditioning of existing office buildings— 
which has been for many years the largest single source 
of “big” air conditioning contracts—hit a new high dur- 
ing 1956 with the market just beginning tc open up 
wide in a number of cities. 

(3) Air conditioning of industrial plants for greater 
employee efficiency has shown a spectacular climb ‘dur- 
ing the year just completed, with Carrier orders booked 
for this type of installation increasing 255%. 

I believe we are seeing the beginning of a trend in 
the industrial market—one of our oldest historically 
which wil] lead to a giant new area of endeavor for 
the air conditioning industry. 
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In addition, production efficiency will be markedly 
affecteu by automac.ion. Our nation’s factories are daily 
instaliing more automatic production equipment using 
eiectronie devices which produce great quantities of 
heat and need temperacure control to tunction properly. 
Auv.oma ion is one of air conditioning’s best friends. 

In addition to these specific areas, we expect gains 
across the board in air conditioning and refrigeration 
sales. I iook for a rise in the relatively new business of 
applying packaged air-source heat pumps for year- 
round residential and commercial air conditioning from 
about 10,000 systems which will be installed in 1957 up 
to 2V,0CU0 annually in 1961. 

In the field of room air conditioners, the industry is 
entering a period of large-volume acceptance when 
the seliing ot such equipment has become more pre- 
dictable and a stable pattern is beginning to emerge. 


Although the number of brands has dropped to about 
half of those on the market a year or so ago, competi- 
tion has not decreased. But it is becoming more and 
more the intense competition of able and experienced 
concerns, where intelligence, hard work and high qual- 
ity can pay off in saies and profits. We expect that 
Carrier’s production of room air conditioners in 1957 
will be approximately double that for 1956. 


Air conditioner sales at retail by the industry, in my 
opinion, will climb from 1,690,000 units in 1957 to 2,150,- 
000 units in 1961. 

Total air conditioning industry sales at retail in 1957 
are estimated as follows: room air conditioners, $440 
million; self-contained equipment, $238 million; resi- 
dential systems, $375 million; applied or “built-up” sys- 
tems, $1,190 million; heating installations adaptable to 
air conditioning, $650 million; all other, $600 million; 
total, approximately $314 billion. 

The comparable picture for 1956 was: room air con- 
ditioners, $426 million; self-contained equipment, $215 
million; residential systems, $262 million; applied sys- 
tems, $1,048 million; heating equipment adaptable to 
air conditioning, $638 million; all other, $575 million; 
total, approximately $3.2 billion. 


CHARLES A. WARD 
President, Brown & Bigelow 

Businessmen everywhere are planning for a larger 
share of the bigger market ahead. 
In a favorable business climate, they 
face a year of greater productivity, 
increased population, public works 
programs, and not one, but hundreds 
of wonderiul new products) and 
services, 

This is the greatest opportunity 
in history for intelligent advertising. 
The stepped-up tempo of the bigger 
market will be marked by tougher 
competition. The wise advertiser 
will be prepared for the competition. 

Our 1,100 salesmen report that 
alert businessmen’ are planning 
ahead by revising advertising budg- 
ets upward. Brown & Bigelow sales 
since the opening of our new selling 
season which began Dec. 1, have broken every record 
set in our 60-year history. 


RICHARD WEININGER 


President, Ward Industries Corporation 
The nation’s economy reached new record heights in 
1956 and has entered the new year with undiminished 
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vigor. While there will undoubtedly be soft spots in 
1957 as there were in 1956 (the automobile and 
residential construction industries, 


for example), all indications point 
to continued prosperity for’ the 
foreseeable future. The advent ot 
tight money will certainly have an 
influence on the economy, but most 
forecasters do not consider that this 
influence will be severe, Current 
predictions are that the nation’s 
gross national product in 1957 will 
range between $425-$435 billion, an 
increase of 3-6% over the estimated 

$412 billion achieved in 1956. 

Of the basic favorable factors un- 
derlying the economy’s strength, none 
is equal in importance to the contin- 
ued growth in the population and its 

* ability to produce goods at expand- 
ing rates. The American consumer’s goal appears to be 
an ever rising standard of living, and blessed with a 
tree economy which makes it possible, he is achieving it. 

With regard to the industries in which it competes, 
Ward Industries Corporation shares the general business 
optimism. Considerable improvement is expected in the 
manufacture and sale of commercial dry cleaning and 
laundry equipment by the company’s Prosperity Com- 
pany division. Underlying this improvement is an 
expanded market. brought abovt by the _ increased 
population and its higher living standard. 

The coming year will witness new tools for the 
laundry and dry cleaning industry. Prosperity intro- 
duced two new machines in 1956 which will have their 
first real impact in 1957. Other new designs are cur- 
rently nearing tne production stage. As a corollary of 
a trend toward rapid laundry and dry cleaning service, 


Richard Weininger 


many wholly new plants in new locations are being 
merchandized. Prosperity furnishes the customer tech- 
nical service in locating and planning his new plant 


and sale of service as well as equipment is one of the 
main factors in the division’s expected 1957 gains. 
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Improvement in the market for vacuum cleaners, also 
manufacturer py the Prosperity Company division, is 
expected, too. Industry sources believe that vacuum 
cleaner sales in 1957 will be substantially higher than 


last year. Again, the rising standard of living and 
demand for greater leisure are factors. The home is 
becoming mechanized with labor-saving devices. 


Ward expects gratifying production and sales during 
1957 of its metal wall partitions. Conirary to experience 
in the residential construction industry, office building 
is continuing at a high level. Most of these office 
buildings are designed to incorporate flexible, movable 
interior partitions of a type such as Ward’s “Metlwal.” 

Viewing both the economy in general and those aspects 
of it which directly concern the company, Ward’s man- 


agement finds ample room for confidence in con- 
templating the coming months. 
J. B. WARD 


President, Addressograph -Multigraph Corporation 


_ The plus factors in current forecasts proclaim a con- 
tlnuing satisfactory economic climate for 1957. 

Favorable conditions are not enough. They merely 
set the stage for progress. 

A business makes greatest prog- 
ress when market coverage is suf- 
ficient in quantity and quality to 
serve market demand and 
when new _ product developments 
anticipate market need. 

The year ahead will be charac- 
terized by strong and effective com- 
petitive effort in every line of busi- 
ness. Therefore, further strength 
must be imparted to distribution 
organizations through improved and 
more effective methods of hiring, 
training and supervising. 

Effective planning, cooperative ef- 
fort and precise timing are vital, if 
new products are to reach markets 
when needed. This phase of business 
operation represents a greater challenge than ever to 
Research, Engineering, Manufacturing, Accounting and 
Sales personnel. 

The degree of response to this challenge will be pro- 
portionate to the improvement management makes in 
its ‘‘know-how” to inspire and lead, as well as demand 

and will increase as supervision—at all levels— 
acquires a better understanding of fellow workers . 
and the kind of helpful guidance that will motivate their 
best efforts. 





J.B. Ward 


C. M. WHITE 


Chairman of the Board, Republic Steel Corporation 

Capital expenditures of Republic Steel Corporation 
will reach an all-time record high in 1957. At the 
present we anticipate spending more than $150,000,000 
—and this on the heels of canital expenditures of over 
$90,U00,000 in 1956, our third 
highest year. 

It is not unlikely that this pattern 
will be followed by other major 
steel producers for virtually all of 


us are at one stage or another in 
huge expansion programs. The 


nation’s steel capacity is being ranid!v 
expanded and by Jan. 1, 1959, should 
approximate 15 million tons above 
the 128,060,000-ton capacity of Jan. 
1, 1956. 

But the sensational growth of the 
steel industry of recent years has 
unearthed major problems’ which 
must be faced before further sub- 
stantial progress can be made. One 
of these is the tremendous cost of 
new steelmaking facilities as compared with the written- 
down cost of present facilities. A second is the huge gap 
between the cost of almost any new piece of steel mill 
equipment and the original cost of a piece of worn 
out equipment which is being replaced. ; 

The recent refusal of the government to grant further 
rapid tax amortization for new steel facilities accents 
beth of these problems. Earnings of steel companies have 
been siphoned away year after year to bridge the gap 
in costs of new equipment as compared to old. As a 
result, steel stock prices have been held in check making 
it impractical to issue new stock to finance new steel 
capacity. 4 

A change in government depreciation policies in the 
computation of income taxes is one step which should 
be taken soon to help meet this problem. 

We in Republic are currently adding 1.776,000 tons to 
our annual ingot capacity, an increase of 16%. In addi- 
tion, we are adding facilities at our Ferndale, Mich. 
tube mill, building a steel barrel plant in West Virginia 
and are in the middle of a very substantial expansion 
of our facilities for melting and rooling titanium. During 
the year, we completed several smaller projects includ- 
ing a plant for production of culvert in Pennsylvania 
and a very large warehouse in Charlotte, N..¢, 

Some of our anticipated expenditures of 1957 might 
have been made during the current year but delays 
were experienced in the delivery of essential items ot 
electrical machinery dve to a major strike in electrical 
manufacturing over a year ago. The 1956 steel strike 
also has caused some delays in receiving material 
originally ticketed for delivery in late 1956. As a result 
our anticipated 1956 capital exnenditures of $110,000,000 
will only slightly exceed $99,000,000. 


, 
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In spite of the tremendous outlay for new plants and 
facilities which the steel industry Is making it is in- 
creasingly apparent that we may be abreast of demand 
for only a very short period of time. With population 
ad steel consumption per capita rising steadily the long 
range need for steel is going to give us little opportunit» 
to rest on our oars. How soon and how much more 
expansion will be needed is not entirely clear at thi 
moment but the problem of rising cost and inadequat« 
deoreciation will figure in the decisions of every steel- 
maker where to go from here. 

The vear 1956 produced at least one milestone in stee! 
: beginning of large scale use of taconite 
concentrate as a blast furnace material. In its first 
year of operations, Reserve Mining Co., in which 
Republic has a one-half interest, will ship nearly two 
million tons of concentrated taconite pellets to Republic 
blast furnaces on the Great Lakes. Next year will 
almost certainly see even larger shipments to Republic. 
Republic will receive about one million tons of con- 
centrated Adirondack ore in 1956, and substantial ton- 
nages of washed or screened ore from other sources. 
Thus with well over a third of our raw materials now 
receiving some form of treatment we are definitely, as 
a company, entering an era of prepared blast furnace 
ores—an era which should see furnace output hit un- 
precedented tonnages. 

The dark cloud which cast its shadow over the 1956 
business of the steel industry was not without its silver 
lining. The summer steel strike, which so adversely 
affecied our business during all or part of three months, 
produced our first long-term contract. We already have 
found this kas enabled us to plan our protection more 
effectively and that ovr customers can tackle building 
or maintaining inventcry more efficiently. It will also 
enable us to get through the current expansion program 
without the interferences in construction which we faced 
last summer. 


CHARLES P. WHITEHEAD 
President, General Steel Castings Corporation 

The steady increase in most of our areas of production 
which we experienced in the year just closing is ex- 
pected to continue well into 1957. General Steel’s prin- 
cipal products are specially designed one-piece steel 
cestings for railroad cars and loco- 
motives and large, high precision 
castings for heavy industry. In all 
of these fields, orders have run ahead 
of 1955, and our current backlog as- 
sures production in all of our three 
plants at the present level through 
at least the first half of next year. 

Demand from tne railroads for 
General Steel’s cast steel under- 
frames for flat cars and pulpwood 
cars has continued. Last year we 
introduced a larger capacity pulp- 
wood car, which has stimulated fur- 
ther increase in the demand for this 
item. Orders for over 1,300 under- 
frames and uprights and posts for 
these cars are now on our books, 
along with orders for other pulpwood and flat car under- 
frames. Our backlog for 1957 also includes substantial 
orders for high speed express car truck frames. These 
trucks are of General Steel design and have gained in- 
creasing acceptance with the railroads. The Railway 
Express Agency recently placed a repeat order for 300 
‘ar sets of truck material, following a similar order for 
500 cars now in service. 

Similarly, General Steel’s designs for trucks in the 
rapid transit and subway fields, already in service from 
past orders, continue to bring additional business from 
this source. Recent orders from the New York City 
Transit Authority assure production in 1957 of truck 
material for the New York subway lines. Production of 
our new railroad specialties is concentrated at our Gran- 
ite City plant. 

During the past year General Steel has carried out a 
program of rehabilitation and capital investment at our 
plant in Avonmore, Pa., formerly National Roll & 
Foundry Co., which we bought in December, 1955. That 
program is almost completed and, with improvements at 
Avonmore now representing approximately $1 million, 
we expect the plant to take its place as an active con- 
tributor to our corporation’s earnings. The National Roll 
division will continue its main line of production: indus- 
trial steel castings and i1on and steel rolls for forming 
metals. 


history—the« 


Chas. P. Whitehead 


One-piece integral cast steel beds for steam locomo- 
tives—the chief product upon which the corporation’s 
early reputation in the railroad field was built during 
the great days of steam in America—have, despite the 
almost complete dieselization of domestic railroads, by 
no means disappeared from our production. Demand 
from other parts of the world, where steam is economi- 
cally practical, continue at a high rate. and our foreign 
business is maintaining a very satisfactory level. Before 
production was completed last year on a large order for 
steam locomotive beds and trucks for the South African 
Railways, we received a repeat order from South Africa 
for similar castings including 124 locomotive beds. In 
the light of the substantial premium which a customer 
at such a distance must pay for our cast steel beds (they 
are shipped first to Europe for assembly into locomo- 
tives, then reshinped to South Africa). these orders are 
encouraging testimony to the worldwide acceptance of 
our products. 


in the industrial field, the major manufacturers of 
steam generating equipment have experienced a high 
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level of activity during the year, and this in turn has 
brought new business to General Steel, since with in- 
dustrial production concentrated at our Eddystone, Pa., 
plant, we are the world’s leading producer of:large, spe- 
cial alloy castings for this high pressure equipment. 
Future indications are for increased activity in this area. 
We expect that 1957 will bring an expanded emphasis 
upon our steel castings for earth moving and power 
shovel equipment, due in part to the great impetus pro- 
vided by the Federal Highway building program. Through 
our sales and research efforts, other areas of industrial 
uses for steel castings, particularly those requiring a 
high degree of precision, are expected to open new mar- 
kets for our industrial castings production. 

Financially, sales and earnings are substantially in- 
creased for 1956, compared with the previous year. Gen- 
eral Steel has continued to benefit from the program of 
debt reduction and simplification of capital structure 
which was completed in 1955 with the retirement of the 
last of the preferred stock. Only stock now outstanding 
are 540,000 shares of common, on which the corporation 
paid dividends totaling $2.10 per share in 1956, as com- 
pared with $1.80 per share in 1955. General Steel sold 
67,799 shares of common in a public offering last March 
and has been listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
since September. 


FRANKLIN P. WILLIAMS 
President, S. S. Kresge Company 

We are looking forward to 1957 with a great deal of 
confidence. The general business conditions throughout 
the country should be good, especially in our general 
area where the auto and parts industry promise to show 
good improvement over the lag that 
occurred in 1956. Forecasts indicate 
we wili have high employment, per- 
sonal income will be at record levels 
and the impetus of the capital build- 
ing program, which was so strong in 
1956, will carry through 1957. Al- 
though home building will be below 
1956 levels, spending for defense, 
roads and schools will be strong. 

A great deal has been accomplished 
in modernizing our existing stores 
and adding new units to our chain. 
It is anticipated the work we have 
done over the past two years will 
show up in our sales and profit this 
year. 1957 will show continued em- 
phasis on this program. Our stores 
will provide an improved shopping atmosphere with em- 
phasis on convenience for shopping. Fixtures have been 
designed to produce the greatest productive selling space 
per square foot of selling area. 

The rapidly increasing capacity of industry will offer 
the retail industry an increased supply of merchandise 
that will permit accelerated promotional selling effort. 
Although competition will be stronger, the over-all in- 
crease in personal income will permit favorable sales 
comparisons for aggressive merchants. 

We anticipate our intensified organization training 
program, instigated in early 1956, will provide better 
service and improved merchandise efficiency. The per- 
sonal contact between store and customer. which is so 
important in both conventional and check-out opera- 
tion, remains one of our greatest needs for customer 
acceptance. 


F. P. Williams 


No doubt the cost of operation will continue to in- 
crease and threaten still further our profit margins. Pro- 
ductivity per employee work hour must be increased 
through intelligent planning and delegation of work. The 
results for 1957 will depend on the increased volume we 
are able to obtain through strong merchandising and our 
ability to improve the productivity of our organizations 
in order to offset the constant increase in our cost of 
doing business. 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 
President, Freeport Sulphur Company 

The U. S. sulphur industry had a record year in 1956. 
Production and consumption both reached new highs 
and exports held near the peak of the past few years. 
This was the third consecutive year in which production 

and shipments of sulphur by do- 
mestic producers attained new highs, 
a condition attributable to the ver- 
satility of sulphur and to the active 
state of the economy. 

Total production of sulphur from 
all sources increased to an estimated 
7,875,000 long tons, or 825,000 tons 
more than in 1955. 

The largest part of the new pro- 
duction came from the salt dome 
deposits of Louisiana and Texas. 
These deposits, which are mined by 
the Frasch hot water process, pro- 

: duced an estimated 6,450,000 tons 

L. M. Williams compared with 5,750,000 tons in 1955. 

Ot the balance of the supply, 500,000 

tons represented sulphur recovered 
from gases, 425,000 tons sulphur contained in pyrites, 
and 500,000 tons sulphur in various forms from other 
sources. 

Consumption of sulphur in the United States was esti- 
mated at 5,900,000 tons compared with 5,650,000 tons in 
the previous year, and exports were expected to equal 
the 1,600,000 tons shipped in 1955. 

In spite of the greater demand for sulphur during 
the year, little change occurred in the use pattern by 
industries. About 80% of the mineral consumed was 
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converted into sulphuric acid and the remainder used 
in elemental form or in other compounds. In one form 
or another sulphur is used to produce fertilizers, paper, 
chemicals, steel, gasoline, rubber, textiles, paints and 
many other necessities. 

There were 13 Frasch process mines cperating during 
the greater part of the year. Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany, the largest producer, operated three in Texas; 
Freeport Sulphur Company, four in Louisiana and one 
in Texas: Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company, two in 
Texas and one in Louisiana: and Duval Sulphur and 
Potash Company and Standard Sulpaur Company one 
each in Texas. In November, Freeport closed its small 
Nash mine in Texas. 

Two new Frasch process mines were under develop- 
ment in 1956 and plans were announced to mine an ad- 
ditional new deposit. 

Those being developed are the Lake Pelto property 
of Freeport and the Fannett dome of Texas Gulf. The 
former is located in the shallow waters of the Louisiana 
tidelands about 60 miles southwest of New Orleans, 
while the latter, on dry land, is near Beaumont, Texas. 

The new deposit, known as Grand Isle—Block 18, 
lies off the coast of Louisiana beneath 45 feet of water 
six miles from the nearest land. The deposit, which is 
considered to be one of the most important sulphur 
discoveries of recent years, was discovered by Humble 
Oil and Refining Company. Upon approval by the De- 
partment of the Interior of the assignment of leases, 
Freeport will install and operate productive facilities. 
The Grand Isle project will be the first completely off- 
shore sulphur mining operation ever undertaken. 

Nine new sources of sulphur, other than Frasch 
process mines, came on stream in the United States 
during the year and productive capacity of six existing 
facilities was expanded. 

Of the new projects, those using refinery gases as 
a source are Aurora Gasoline at Detroit, Mich.: Great 
Northern Oil, St. Paul, Minn.; Leonard Refining, Alma, 
Mich.; Montana Sulphur and Chemical, Billings, Mont.; 
and Tidewater Oil, Delaware City, Del. Those recover- 
ing sulphur from sour natural gas are J. L. Parker at 
Levelland, Texas; Signal Oijil, Neiber Dome, Wyo.: 
Stanolind Oil & Gas, Odessa, Texas: and Phillips Chemi- 
cal, Andrews County, Texas. 


F. R. WILLS 
President, General Acceptance Cerporation 

Unquestionably, the most talked about topic in the 
business world today is “tight money.” This is a matter 
of extra-special concern in the consumer finance 
industry where money is the product we merchandise. 

aasc CULLEWt SCdtCicy OL “DULrow- 
able funds” did not suddenly dawn 
on the business horizon. It was pre- 
ceded by a trend that offered subtle 
symptoms. for management’s diag- 
nosis. 

In 1956, one of the severest money 
periods in memory, our aavance 
forecast of conditions prompted us 
to undertake capital financing as 
well as senior financing with lead- 
ing institutional investors who have 
demonstrated their confidence in 
the securities of General Acceptance. 
As a result, throughout the past year, 
we were able to satisiy the needs of 
every qualified borrower. 

“Tight money” has naturally af- 
fected us to a degree, not in terms of availability of funds 
but in terms of cost. Nevertheless, by always anticipat- 
ing our requirements, we have avoided being placed in 
a position where urgency has pressured us into accept- 
ing unfavorable borrowing conditions. 

It is true that our interest expenses have moved up. 
However, the careful application of these new borrowed 
funds to automobile sales financing and small loans oper- 
ations has raised our earnings significantly. 

General Acceptance entered 1957 geared for the best 
year yet. Our planning has been attuned to growth. We 
have a full complement ot trained personnel at all 
levels of management. This is imperative to the healthy 
expansion of an enterprise which is strongly predicated 
on service. As already mentioned, we are comfortably 
situated financially. 


A consumer finance company weighs the future in two 
ways. First is the prospect for inereased business at 
existing offices. Second is the possibility of opening 
and purchasing additional offices. 

To evaluate the nation’s business outlook, there are 
available the analyses and estimations of scores of econ- 
omists. Predictions call for continued full employment 
with increases in gross national product, capital expen- 
ditures, construction and consumer disposable income. 
Furthermore, the principal automobile manufacturers 
are confident enough to predict the second highest year 
yet for automobile production. 

Our conclusion is that people will undoubtedly have 
the economic confidence in 1957 to berrow money to 
satisfy their family needs and personal wishes. Stimu- 
lating the demand for new cars are the forceful sales 
campaigns of the automobile producers and the rapid 
rate of final payments now coming due on new cars 
financed in recent years. 

These prospects as applied to the specific locales where 
GAC has offices provide us with the expectation that the 
level of activity in 1957 will outpace 1956. 

One other important factor in the GAC picture is our 
record of cperating efficiency. This has enabled us to be 
successful in establishing new offices or acquiring others 
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under conditions that our competitors might not consider 
profitably attractive. 

In summary, every economic signal points to a good 
vear for American industry in the overall, for the con- 
sumer finance field in general and for General Accept- 
ance in particular. 


HERBERT B. WOODMAN 


President, Interchemical Corporation 

Interchemical Corporation is a manufacturer of chem- 
ical coatings such as printing inks for packages and 
publications, industrial finishes, textile colors and others. 
These are sold entirely to industry. In terms of what 
they provide consumers, however, 
they spell out more and better man- 
made colors in our surroundings, 
protection for our investment in 
factory-made equipment for the 
home and better communication by 
means of printed words, images and 
designs. These are important ele- 
ments of the constantly-rising stand- 
ard of living which we enjoy in 
America. 

Interchemical stands to suffer by 
any setback to American industries, 
as those we serve include such a 
large cross-section of the whole. The 
long-term prospect is excellent, 
however, as personal incomes con- 
tinue to rise and American families 
enjoy a greater ability to satisfy their demands for the 
qualities Interchemical coatings provide factory-made 
products. 

Interchemical is testifying to its faith in the future by 
a vigorous technical program to assure our customers 
that they are abreast of the latest developiments in the 
chemical coatings field. Our factory and branch expan- 
sion program puts us in a position to meet the growing 
demands of industry for more and better technical coat- 
ings. These production facilities, and our corps of trained 
salesmen and service men, make it possible for us to 
take technological advances out of the laboratory and 
into the plants of customers in an efficient manner. 

We.do not feel that we are in a position to predict the 
short-range prospects for American industry. With the 
full employment of our’growing population a matter of 
national policy, however, we anticipate a constantly- 
rising demand for Interchemical products at least over 
the next decade. 


STANLEY WOODWARD 


President, The Ruberoid Company 


Since the outlook for the building industry is now 
somewhat obscure, predictions as to just how this indus- 
try will fare in 1957 should be tempered with caution. 

Home building plays an important part in the economy 
of the building industry and if the 
current tightness in money continues 
for any length of time, it is reason- 
able to assume that housing starts 
in 1957 may fall below the 1956 
level. Whether or not changes in 
Government fiscal policies, designed 
to stimulate home building, will 
occur, remains to be seen. 

Expenditures for the construction 
of commercial, institutional, and 
highway building may be greater 
than in 1956. Expenditures for home 
repairs and replacements in 1957 will 
probably break all previous records. 
These activities should afford pro- 
ductive markets for building ma- 
terials. 

It is unlikely that the building materials industry will 
boom in 1957, but all influencing factors seem to add up 
to a relatively good year. 
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WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 

President, Home Life Insurance Company 
_As we enter 1957, there continue to be strong indica- 
tions that it will be another peak year for our national 
economy. With production, employmeyt and business 
activity at, or near, all-time highs, the upsurge in our 
American standard of living seems 
likely to continue without interrup- 
tion. This, combined with strong 
population growth, will provide 
even greater markets for life insur- 
ance in 1957, particularly family life 
insurance. 

Over 103,000,000 Americans now 
own life insurance, and present own- 
ership represents an average of 
$6,900 per family; yet, in terms of 
today’s living costs and the substan- 
tial monthly income needed to keep 
families together, must families are 
still inadequately insured. And this 
continues to be true although more 
life insurance protection was put in 
force in 1956 than in any other year 
to date. Americans have only started toward bringing 
their life insurance protection to a level consistent with 
their current living requirements. Too many with ‘1957 
model” incomes and automobiles still consider their 
“1947 model” insurance coverages to be adequate. 

In general, the foundation of life insurance, which, of 
necessity, must adequately support the living standard 
of American families, now needs to be re-enforced and 
broadened if our present way of living is to be finan- 
cially sound. A family has only two sources of income, 
either “man at work” or “dollars at work.” Today “man 
at work” is providing a rate of income that gives Ameri- 
cans the highest standard of living in the world. But 
when the “man at work” dies prematurely or reaches 
retirement, “dollars at work” must take over. In these 
circumstances, the growing question facing countless 
families is whether there will be a sufficient number of 
“dollars at work” to prevent a catastrophic reduction in 
their standard of living. . 

Herein lie undreamed of opportunities for the life 
insurance business and the 400,000 people who are em- 
ployed by it. For guaranteed income from life insurance 
continues to offer the most practical solution to this 
problem. 

Through no other medium can relatively small por- 
tion of an individual’s current earnings, set aside regu- 
larly, be transformed at death (however early) or retire- 
ment into an estate of sufficient size to meet today’s 
living requirements. 

For this reason, as our economy and living standards 
climb to new levels, so do opportunities for providing 
life insurance services. This is particularly true of 
planned family life insurance or “Planned Estates” as 
this company’s service is called, 

In 1956, “Fortune” Magazine described life insurance 
estate planning as one of America’s new growth indus- 
tries. This is simply a reflection of the times. Income- 
wise, millions of American families have been upgraded 
to a point where they now have the “materials” with 
which to build a sound insurance estate. This has made 
the field of insurance planning an exciting new area 
of career opportunity. The year 1957 should offer even 
greater challenges in this field and provide men now 
entering it an almost unlimited market for their skills 
and services. 





Wm. P. Worthington 
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WILLIAM F. WYMAN 


President, Central Maine Power Company 


_At the end of 1956 Maine’s business and industrial 
picture paralleled that generally reported for the nation 
as a whole and the northeast section in particular. With 
gains recorded in most major classifications offsetting 
losses in others, it would appear that 
the long postwar boom period may 
level off somewhat in 1957. 

According to information released 
by official State of Maine agencies, 
manufacturing gained 2.4% over 1955 
and non-farm employment was up 
15%. Central Maine Power Com- 
pany sales to industrial customers 
increased 5.5% with gains recorded 
in the fourth quarter being less than 
those made earlier in the year. 

Products of Maine industry were 
valued at $1.2 billion in 1956. Esti- 
mates for 1957 anticipate a value of 
$1.5 billion. Over $57 million in 
plant expansion was reported in 
1956 and an amount in excess of 
$50 million is similarly scheduled for 1957. 

Consistently high production has been maintained by 
the State’s important pulp and paper industries which 
have modernized and expanded plant facilities to meet 
ever growing demands for their products. New defense 
contracts assure several years of high-level production 
in shipbuilding and will doubtless aid other plants in the 
metal trades group. Some concern has been voiced by 
the latter group lest possible steel shortages force them 
to curtail private centracts. 

While Maine has a total population of less than one 
million people, it is one of the largest shoe producers 
in the nation. The plants of this particular industry fit 
well into the small community economy characteristic 
of Maine. The largest employer in the State, the shoe 
industry enjoyed a good year in 1956 and expects an 
equally good 1957. 

The important vacation business did a $5 million 
greater volume of business last year than it did in 1955 
despite adverse weather conditions which prevailed 
most of the summer. This business should continue to 
increase in 1957. 

As it is throughout much of the nation, the textile 
industry here remains uncertain. Until the international 
textile picture is stabilized it is difficult to predict the 
outlook locally, particularly jin cottons .and artificial 
fibers. Most woolen textiles, however, expect 1957 to 
bring increased demands for their products. 

The joint efforts of State, civic and private groups in 
the field of industrial development culminated in the 
acquisition of 30 new industries during 1956. Their total 
employment potential is set at 3,447 people with an 
estimated annual payroll in excess of $11 million. About 
half of these industries located in existing plants: the 
balance moved into new buildings . 

During 1956 Central Maine Power Company, which 
supplies electricity to better than two-thirds of Maine’s 
population, started heavy construction on a new steam- 
electric generating station on Cousins Island in Casco 
Bay near the State’s largest population center, the Port- 
land area. Two 44,000-kilowatt units are scheduled for 
installation here initially, the first to be ready late in 
1957, the second in 1958. In total CMPCo expects to 
spend about $20 million in construction this year. 

In the postwar years since 1945, to which we referred 
earlier, our Company’s customers increased 37% while 
the kilowatt-hour output increased 102%. During this 
period domestic use climbed 158% while their average 
charge per kilowatt-hour decreased 26%. 
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Retail Distribution 
Lectures to Be Held 
At Harvard Univ. 


New lecture series at Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, established in honor of Mrs. 
Tobe Coller Davis, to develop in- 
terest in retail careers on part of 
top-level college graduates. Foun- 
ders’ Committee includes promi- 
nent trade leaders. 


A new series of lectures, de- 
signed to develop interest in 
careers in retail distribution on 
the part of top-ranking men and 
women college graduates, is to be 
launched in February by the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard Univer- 
sity in cooperation with a group 
of leading retailers known as the 
Founders’ Committee of the Tobe 
Lectures in Retail Distribution. 

This lecture series, established 
in honor of Mrs. Tobe Coller 








professionally 
us Tobe, will be integrated with 
the school’s work in retail dis- 
tribution. Present plans envisage 
the following steps: 

(1) An initia] series of six or 
seven lectures at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
at Harvard University, starting 
Feb. 7 and continuing through the 
spring term of 1957. 

(2) Integration of this material 
and subsequent lectures in the fall 
of 1957 into a revised and ampli- 
tied business school course in re- 
tail distribution. 

(3) Distribution of the lectures, 
probably is pamphlet form, and 
case material created at Harvard 
to more than 75 schools of busi- 
ness and retailing throughout the 
United States. A number of these 
schools, it is expected, will use 


the basic Harvard teaching mate- 
rial amplified with their own ma- 
terial and so extend the influence 
of this program throughout the 
country. 

(4) Subsequent publication of 
the lectures, first in a form for 


published books which 
can be used both by schools and 
by leading retail organizations for 
their own training courses. 

(5) Establishment of a perma- 
nent committee of leading re- 
tailers to assist in the develop- 
ment of improved teaching mate- 
rial and to make such material 
more widely available both to 
schools and to retail organizations. 


The Need for College Graduates 


Joseph Eckhouse, 
Head of Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, and Raymond C. Kramery, 
prominent merchandising author- 
ity and a director of several retail 
corporations, both emphasize the 
importance of attracting more 
top-level college graduates into 
the growing field of retailing and 
stated that the program was de- 
signed to make more students 
aware of today’s interesting chal- 
lenges in the field of retai] enter- 
prise. 

The Lecture Series is under the 
direct supervision of Associate 
Professor Milton P. Brown of 


Executive 


fessor Malcolm P. McNair, Lin- 
coln Filene Professor of Retailing 
at the School. 

Members of the Founders’ Com- 
mittee, in addition to Messrs. Eck- 
house and Kramer, include Miss 
Dorothy Shaver, President, Lord 
& Taylor, New York; Stanley 
Marcus, President of Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas; Adam L. Gimbel, 
President, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
New York: Molly Parnis Living- 
ston, couturier; Edward W. Carter, 
President, Broadway Hale Stores, 
Los Angeles; Theodore Slesinger, 
Vice-President, Allied Stores 
Corp.:; J. C. Struthers, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.: Milton Biow, adver- 
tising executive and Chairman of 
the Board of The Biow Co., Inc.; 
Justus Lawrence and Ray Josephs, 
public relations consultants. 


Announcement of the subscrip- 
tion of the initial funds for the 
project was made last year at the 
annual “Bosses’ Dinner” given at 
the Hotel St. Regis by Tobe for 
leaders from the retailing indus- 
try, communications, business and 
the arts. Subsequently, it was de- 





funds when studies indicated that 
a substantial need existed tor the 
improvement of retail teaching at 
the undergraduate and graduate 
levels in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

The announcement, made by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and the 
Founders’ Committee, said that 
the tentative list of speakers for 
the initial series included Harold 
D. Hodgkinson, General Manager 
of Filene’s, Boston; Wheelock 
Bingham, President of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc.; John Lebor, Vice- 
President of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc.; Lansing Shield, 
President of Grand Union Co.; 
Sidney Solomon, President of 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; and 
Victor Gruen, architect and de- 
signer of many of the country’s 
leading shopping centers. It is also 
expected that Tobe herself wil! 
appear at some point in this pro- 
gram to discuss the growing 
significance of fashion in Ameri- 
can business, 
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Federal Budget 


a self-liquidating trust fund and 
are not in the budget totals. 


Revenue Policy 

It is my firm belief that tax 
rates are still too high and that 
we should look forward to further 
tax reductions as soon as they can 
be accomplished within a sound 
budget policy. Reductions in tax 
rates would give relief to taxpay- 
ers and would also release funds 
for the activity and investment 
neeessary for sustained economic 
growth through private initiative. 
However, the reduction of tax 
rates must give way under pres- 
ent circumstances to the cost of 
meeting our urgent national re- 
sponsibilities. 

For the present, therefore, I ask 
for continuation for another year 
of the existing excise tax rates on 
tobacco, liquor, and automobiles, 
which, under present law, would 
be reduced next April 1. I must 
also recommend that the present 
corporate tax rates be continued 
for another year. It would be 
neither fair nor appropriate to al- 
low excise and corporate tax re- 
ductions to be made at a time 
when a general tax reduction can- 
not be undertaken. 

In the area of taxation, I am 
especially interested in the prob- 
lems of small business. Last Au- 
gust the Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business made a series of 
carefully considered recommenda- 
tions in this field. Some relief in 
the tax burden affecting small 
business, as recommended by that 
committee, which will give help 
with a minimum loss of revenue 
should have early consideration 
by the Congress. Any changes in- 
volving substantial loss of revenue 
should be considered at a later 
time when a general tax reduc- 
tion is possible. 

The present estimates of budget 
receipts for 1958 are based on the 
assumption that the Nation will 
continue to have a high level of 
business activity with increasing 
national income, and that the 
present tax rates will be contin- 
ued. They are the best estimates 
we can make at this time, but, 
since they relate to a period six 
to 18 months away, significant 
changes may take place before the 
fiscal year 1958 is ended. 


Debt Policy 


The budget surplus for the fis- 
cal year 1956 of $1.6 billion was 
used to reduce the public debt. 
This budget provides for further 
reductions in the public debt for 
the current fiscal year and for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

The successive reductions in the 
debt from 1956 through 1958 are 
modest in relation to its total size. 
Nevertheless, I hope that these re- 
ductions, plus the collection of 
corporation tax payments on a 
more nearly current basis (as pro- 
vided by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954), will make it un- 
necessary to ask the Congress 
again for a temporary increase in 
the legal limit of $275 billion to 
cover seasonal borrowing during 
the coming fiscal year. 

The reduction in the public debt 
in the fiscal year 1957 is estimated 
to be larger than the budget sur- 


for Fiscal 1958 


plus for that year, mainly because 
it is anticipated that some expen- 
ditures during the year can be 
financed by drawing down the 
amount of cash the Government 
has on hand. 

For the fiscal year 1958, the re- 
duction in the public debt will not 
be as much as the budget surplus. 
This situation results primarily 
from the fact that, in the aggre- 
gate, the trust funds are expected 
to draw down the amount of un- 
invested cash held for them by 
the Treasury. 


Receipts from and Payments to 
the Public 

The restraint on inflationary 
pressures which will be exerted 
by the budget surplus in the fiscal 
year 1958 will be reinforced by 
net accumulations in the trust 
funds which the Government ad- 
ministers. These trust fund ac- 
cumulations, such as those for 
highways and for old-age and sur- 
vivors and disability insurance, 
are the excess of current receipts 
over current payments. They con- 
stitute reserves for future use 
which are invested in Government 
securities. 

When the Government’s budget 
transactions are consolidated with 
trust fund and other transactions 
to give a picture of the flow of 
money between the public and the 
Government as a whole, the re- 
ceipts from the public are esti- 
mated to exceed payments to the 
public bv $3 billion in the fiscal 
year 1958. 


Budget Programs and 
Performance 


By far the largest part of the 
budget for the coming fiscal year, 
63% , will be devoted to maintain- 
ing and improving our own de- 
fenses and to strengthening the 
defenses and economies of other 
nations in the interest of collec- 
tive security and world pvace. 
Civil benefits will accownt for 
24% of budget expenditures; in- 
terest, 10%; and all other opera- 
tions, administration, and con- 
tingencies, 3%. 


Protection, Including Collective 
Security 

As a simple matter of self-pres- 
ervation, we must maintain our 
own strength and promote world 
stability by helping to build up 
the strength of friendly nations. 
At the same time, we must ac- 
tively advance our other efforts 
for lasting peace and inform the 
world in all avpropriate ways of 
our peaceful aims. 

The new and more powerful 
weapons which are being deliv- 
ered to our Armed Forces in in- 
creasing quantities and varieties 
are much more costly to produce, 
operate, and maintain than the 
weapons they are_ replacing. 
Furthermore, we are now engaged 
in the development of a whole 
new family of even more ad- 
vanced weapons for all the serv- 
ices. Large expenditures will be 
required to bring these weapons 
into use. During the transition, we 
must continue to purchase enough 
of the current types to preserve 
our readiness until the effeetive- 
ness of the advanced weapons is 


Budget Receipts* 


(Fiscal years. 
1956 actual 


Individual income taxes 
Cérporation income taxes 

Excise taxes 

Other taxes 

Miscetlaneous receipts a 
Refunds of receipts (—)...... 


Total . 


Net of transfers to trust funds. 


In billions) 
1957 estimate 
$38. 

21. 

9. 
rg 
3. 
—3. 


1958 estimate 
$41.0 


70. 


Federal Government Receipts From and Payments to the Public 


(Fiscal years. 
1956 actual 

$77.1 
72.6 78.2 


Receipts 
Payments 


from the public 
to the public 


Excess of receipts from the public 


In billions) 
1957 estimate 


1958 estimate 
m7 $85.9 


82.9 
4.5 3.5 3.0 
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demonstrated in tests. 
these upward pressures 
penditures, future defense costs 
must be held to tolerable levels. 
Effective action must be taken to 
improve efficiency and to main- 
tain a proper balance between ex- 
penditures for future’ military 
strength and expenditures for 
current readiness. 

The introduction of new equip- 
ment and weapons with vastly 
greater combat capability is also 
having a powerful impact on con- 
cepts of military strategy, tactics, 
and organization. The -combat 
power of our divisions, wings, and 
warships has increased to such an 
extent that it is no longer valid 
to measure military power in 
terms of the number of such units. 

I have given careful considera- 
tion to the many complex factors 
which enter into the development 
of a well-balanced military struc- 
ture. I am convinced that the de- 
fense programs and funds for their 
support as recommended in this 
budget provide a wise and rea- 
sonable degree of protection for 
the Nation. 

Our nuclear weapons and our 
ability to employ them constitute 
the most effective deterrent to an 
attack on the free nations. We 
shall continue to expand our nu- 
clear arsenal until an agreement 
has been reached for reduction 
and regulation of armaments un- 
der safeguarded inspection guar- 
anties. 

At the same time, we are in- 
creasing the portion of the pro- 
duction of fissionable materials 
allocated to peaceful uses at home 
and abroad and we look forward 
to the day when all production 
may be used for peaceful pur- 
poses. This budget provides for 
increased effort on power reactor 
development and on new uses of 
atomic energy in biology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. It 
will also make possible greater 
sharing of our peaceful atomic 
energy developments with other 
nations through the atoms-for- 
peace program. 

World events continue to demon- 
strate the value of our programs 
of mutual assistance. Continued 
assistance, both military and eco- 
nomic, to friendly nations will 
provide the essential margin be- 
yond their own resources needed 
to support and strengthen their 
defenses and their economies. The 
intensified worldwide conflict of 
ideas also requires a further in- 
crease in Our programs of interna- 
tional information. 


Despite 
on ex- 


Civil Benefits 

During the past four years, the 
Government has acted affirma- 
tively to advance the everyday 
well-being of our people by help- 
ing to improve their economic op- 
portunities, helping to provide 
safeguards against economic and 
physical hazards, and helping to 
build needed public assets. The 
Government’s leadership in as- 
sisting the people to satisfy their 
own needs has been so exercised 
that steady progress has taken 
place without paternalistic inter- 
ference. 

In the fiscal year 1958 we shall 
continue to move forward with 
many civil benefit programs al- 
ready established by law. 


Agriculture and Transportation 

To aid agriculture in its adjust- 
ments to new technologies and to 
changed world production and 
consumption patterns, the _ soil 
bank program will help reduce 
the production of surplus crops. 
Additional marketing research 
and service activities will develop 
new markets and new uses for our 
farm products. Watershed pro- 
tection, aid to low-income farm- 
ers, and assistance in overcoming 
the problems of drought, wind 
erosion, and floods will be ex- 
panded. 

The Federal Government is as- 
sisting the States and private en- 
terprise to make major advances 
in our transportation system. 


Traffic control on 
being continually 
new equipment is 
becomes available. Orderly re- 
placement by private’ shipping 
lines of the merchant ships built 
during World War II is underway. 
Through grants paid from the 
highway trust fund, the States, in 
partnership with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are beginning a 13-year 
program tod complete construction 
of the Interstate Highway System. 

Under the urban renewal pro- 
gram, which combines Federal, 
local, and private efforts, 41 urban 
renewal projects will have been 
completed by the close of the fis- 
cal year 1958, and 531 more will 
‘be in various stages of planning 
or construction. Private financing 
of housing for military families, 
elderly families, cooperatives, and 
other groups having special diffi- 
culties in obtaining homes will be 
encouraged by special mortgage 
insurance and mortgage purchase 
programs. 

Over the three-year period, 1955 
through 1957, nearly 400 new wa- 
ter-resource projects for flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, 
power, and water supply will 
have been started and about one- 
half of these projects will still be 
under construction in 1958. Be- 
cause of the need for continued 
and orderly development of our 
resources, I recommend that con- 
struction be started at a modest 
rate in 1958 on some new projects 
for which planning is well ad- 
vanced. Funds for initiating im- 
mediately the planning of new 
public works projects which the 
Congress is expected to authorize 
are also included in this budget. 

Increased expenditures will be 
made for sound programs of 
health research and grants for 
hospitals, clinics, and diagnostic 


our airways is 
improved as 
developed and 


and rehabilitation centers. 


Interest 

Expenditures for interest are 
estimated to rise $100 million to 
$7.4 billion in the fiscal year 1958, 
despite reductions in the public 
debt in 1956, 1957, and 1958. The 
increase in interest charges is due 
to refinancing securities maturing 
during the coming year at the 
higher rates of interest which re- 
flect the heavy demand for credit 
and capital throughout our pros- 
perous economy. 


Allowance for Contingencies 

Sound budgeting requires that 
some general provision be mace 
for contingencies which mav arise 
in the coming period. This is 
especially important today, in 
view of uncertain world con- 
ditions. The Congress is not being 
asked to appropriate for purposes 
not known. This item makes al- 
lowance in the budget totals for 
probable future requests, includ- 
ing those to cover the e@ost of 
some legislative proposals for 
which the timing of expenditures 
is. uncertain. As the needs arise, 
and as new legislation is passed, 
a specific request for funds will 
be made in each case. The amount 
allowed for expenditures is $400 
million, slightly over one-half of 
1% of total budvet expenditures 
estimated for 1958. 


Resume of 


(Fiscal years. 


1953 


actual 


. $80.3 


New obligational authority: 
Under existing legislation. . 


Under proposed legislation.... 


80.3 
Budget receipts: 
Under existing legislation 
Under proposed legislation .. 


64.8 


Total 


Budget expenditures: 
Under existing legislation... 


Under proposed legislation. 


64.8 


74.3 


Budget surplus (+) or deficit(—) 
Public debt at close of year 


Balances of appropriations 
forward at end of year 


carried 


$62.8 


. Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Legislative Program 

This year I discussed only a few 
of the administration’s legislative 
recommendations in the State of 
the Union message. Therefore, 
this part of the budget message 
is devoted to a discussion of other 
major proposals for legislation on 
which I recommend that the Con- 
gress take action during the pres- 
ent session. The legislative pro- 
gram is one on which the Con- 
gress and the executive agencies 
should be able to work together 
successfully. 

In the course of the 
months the 
recommend 


next few 
administration will 
to the Congress a 
number of important legislative 
proposals. In the immediate fu- 
ture, I shall forward a message 
emphasizing the urgency of en- 
actment. of an adequate program 
of Federal aid for school con- 
struction, and a message on my 
proposals for amendment of our 
immigration laws. In connection 
with the administration’s pro- 
posals on education, this budget 
provides for the start of a four- 
year program of aid for school 
construction. 


Schools, Health & Welfare 


Two areas need earnest and 
prompt attention with a view to 
determining whether new na- 
tional policies should be adopted 
in the light of reports and recom- 
mendations now pending in the 
Congress. These are numerous 
detailed recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission which 
the committees were unable to 
ccnsider prior to adjournment of 
the 84th Congress and the pro- 
posals made by the Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy 
and Organization. Legislation to 
carry out the recommendations of 
the Committee was the subject of 
hearings during the last Congress. 
Because of the importance of 
strengthening our transportation 
system, these hearings should be 
completed in the present session. 
Proposals for legislation wiil 
again be submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Substantial budget increases 
are recommended for existing ac- 
tivities which will improve the 
health of the American people. 
The Congress is also urged to en- 
ect legislation under which the 
Federal Government can help the 
medical and dental schoois to 
build more and better teaching, 
as well research, facilities to 
prevent the already acute short- 
age of trained medical manpower 
from becoming critical. It is also 
time to enact the necessary statu- 
tory basis for expansion and im- 
provement of voluntary health 
insurance plans under’ which 
smaller insurance companies and 
nonprofit associations could pool 
their resources and experience. 

In the welfare field, additional 
funds are likewise provided in the 
budget, and the Congress is urged 
to enact a new program of grants 
to the States to help fight juvenile 
delinquency. 


as 


Social Security & Wages 
In recent years, a succession of 
legislative enactment has moved 
a long way toward the goal of 
universal social security coverage, 
the Budget 


In billions) 


1954 1955 
actual actual 


1956 
actual 


$63.2 


1957 
estimate 


$69.7 
0.8 


1988 
estimate 


$64.7 
8.6 


62.8 63.2 70.5 73.3 


64.7 68.1 704 


0.2 


71.3 
2.3 


64.7 70.6 73.6 


67.8 68.6 


0.3 
68.9 
1.7 


70.1 
1.7 


718 


1.8 
269.2 


47.3 
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but there are a number of col- 
lateral steps which will add much 
to the meaning of our social se- 
curity system as‘a whole. In part, 
these steps can be taken by budg- 
etary action, for example, by giv- 
ing particular attention to the 
needs of the rapidly increasing 
number of older persons in our 
society. Other steps will require 
legislation. First, the unemploy- 
ment insurance system shouid be 
extended and improved. Similarly, 
congressional action is recom- 
mended to extend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to additional work- 
ers. The Secretary of Labor will 
make recommendations on this 
aet when hearings are held by the 
eommittees of the Congress. The 
Federal eight-hour laws should be 
revised and brought up to g@ate 
and legislation should be enacted 
to assure equal pay for equal 
work. A modest program of grants 
under which the States can in- 
crease their efforts to improve 
occupational safety should be 
initiated. Likewise, legislation 
should be enacted to require the 
registration of employee pension 
and welfare funds to protect the 
interests of beneficiaries. 


Small Business Aid 


Of particular importance are 
recommendations to protect and 
foster the initiative of the smali 
businessman. The Smali Business 
Act should be extended. In order 
that small business may have 
better opportunity to secure ade- 
quate financing, issues of securi- 
ties up to $500 thousand should be 
exempted from the regular regis- 
tration provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Similarly, the 
Congress should enact legislation 
providing for notification to the 
Federal Government of proposed 
business mergers, and should 
amend the precedural provisions 
of the antitrust laws to faciliate 
their enforcement. Wage repori- 
ing for income tax and social se- 
curity purposes should be c@nsoli- 
dated and simplified. Other means 
of assisting small business will be 
discussed in the Economic Report. 


I repeat my recommendation of 
last year for the prompt enact- 
ment of appropriate authority un- 
der whieh communities can be 
assisted in solving basic’ problems 
of persistent unemployment. 

é ma 7 
Post Office Deficit 

We sheuld not let another year 
go by without taking the necessary 
action to place the Post Office on 
a pay-as-you-go fiscai basis. The 
case for adjusting postal rates 
needs no further justification. It 
is supported by a vast majority 
of the general public as well as 
by most of the business commu- 
nity. The administration has 
demonstrated its capacity for 
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improving the postal service, in- 
stalling new and more efficient 
methods and equipment, and cut- 
ting costs in accordance with good 
business practice. The Congress 
should take the further action 
needed to reduce the huge postal 
deficit. Then the further improve- 
ments needed in equipment and 
facilities can be made so that the 
American people may receive the 
mail service they deserve and 
have, the right. to: expect. 


Interest Rate Change 

Various- -agencies are — being 
asked to review with the Congress 
the interést rates charged by the 
Government sin connection § with 
different. kinds of loans, several 
of which have a ‘fixed statutory 
maximum. established when inter- 
est costs wére*much lower than: 
today. It is. desirable that there 
be- more consistency and that 
more ’ discretion ..be allowed in 
cetermining ‘what going rates 
should be, dependent on the pe- 
riod of the loans: and their condi- 
tions. 

With respect to:farm legislatiaqn, 
certain changes are being recom- 
mended in the corn program. 
Farmers who. use all the wheat 
grown on their. own farms for 
seed, feed, or food should be 
exempt from marketing quotas 
and penalties. The basic authority 
for disposal of surplus farm com- 
modities for foreign currencies, 
title I of Publie Law 480 of the 
83d Congress, should be extended 
for one year and an additional $1 
billion of authorization for losses 
under this title should be pro- 
vided. Legislation should also be 
enacted authorizing the barter of 
nonstrategic Goyernment - owned 
agricultural surpluses to the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. 


Natural Resources 


The program of the adminis- 
tration in the field of natural re- 
sources is fully set forth in that 
section of the budget analysis. It 
will not be repeated here, except 
to indicate my continuing firm 
support’ of the necessary legisla- 
tive action to enable Federal 
agencies to participate more fuily 
with States, local governments, 
and private groups in the devel- 
opment vof partnership resources 
projects. I urge once again the 
prompt enactment. of legislation 
which will enable the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas multiple-purpose project 
to get underway in the fiscal year 
1958. 

I also recommend prompt action 
by the Congress to decide how the 
Niagara power project can best 
be developed. 

In returning the Harris-Ful- 
bright. natural gas bill to the 84th 
Congress without my approval, I 


Summary of New Obligational Authority 
Based on existing and proposed legislation 


(Fisem years, in millions) 
- ~1957 estimate 


1958 estimate 


stated that legislation conforming 
to the basic objectives of that bill 
was needed. I am still of that 
opinion. It is essential that con- 
sumers of natural gas be pro- 
tected. We must endeavor to make 
sure that there will be continued 
exploration and development of 
adequate field supplies of gas, and 
that producers’ sales prices are 
arrived at fairly and competi- 
tively. In this way, and with au- 
thority vested in the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate in- 
terstate pipelines as to the price 


‘at which gas may be charged as 


an item of cost in fixing their 
rates, the price to the public wil! 
be fair. Legislation freeing gas 
producers from public utility-type 
regulation is essential if the in- 
centives to find and develop new 
supplies of gas are to be preserved 
and sales of gas to interstate mar- 
kets are not to be discouraged to 
the detriment of both consumers 
and producers, as well as the na- 
tional interest. 


I recommend again that the 
Congress enact suitable legislation 
providing for home rule in the 
District of Columbia. Under any 
such system the citizens of the 
District should be authorized to 
elect local officials, to vote in 
Federal elections, and to have a 
delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I also recommend the enactment 
of legislation admitting Hawaii 
into the Union as a State, and 
that, subject to area limitations 
and other safeguards for the con- 
duct of defense activities so vi- 
tally necessary to our national se- 
curity, statehood also be conferred 
upon Alaska. 


Equal Rights for Women 


The platforms of both major 
parties have advocated an amend- 
ment of the Constitution to insure 
equal rights for women. I believe 
that the Congress should make 
certain that women are not denied 
eaual rights with men. Similarly, 
I believe that the Congress should 
propose a constitutional amend- 
ment lowering the voting age in 
Federal elections. 

As has already been indicated 
in the State of the Union message, 
continuation of military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the free na- 
tions of the world is a keystone of 
the adminstration’s efforts to pro- 


mote peace, collective security, 
and well-being for all peoples. 
Essential complements of these 


assistance programs are steps to 
increase international trade and 
investment. Both can be mate- 
rially advanced by taking the ac- 
tions necessary to avoid unfair tax 
duplications on business con- 
ducted overseas and by the prompt 
enactment of legislation approving 
United States membership in the 
proposed Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. This administrative 
agency will greatly aid the order- 
ly operation of existing arrange- 


a Proposed ments governing multilateral 
Proposed Setonmended® fer’ trade to help prevent discrimina- 
1956 for ia*er in this later irans- ti d  reatricti ‘ inst 
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fruits of its efforts to develop the 
peaceful uses for atomic energy. 
Seventy-two nations have now 
signed the charter of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, 
which was established under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 
Prompt action by the Congress is 
needed to authorize full partici- 
pation by the United States in the 
work of this agency. The United 
States has offered for distribution 
through this agency 5,000 kilo- 
grams of fissionable uranium 235 
out of the 20,000 kilograms pre- 
viously offered for atomic re- 
search and power uses in other 
nations, as part of our atoms-for- 
peace program. 

The analysis of the budget dis- 
cusses present programs for vet- 
erans. A special message recom- 
mending changes needed in these 
programs will be transmitted to 
the Congress. 

The remaining items to which 
special attention should be di- 
rected are (1) authorization to the 
President to make awards for dis- 
tinguished civilian achievement, 
(2) establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
(3) acquisition and maintenance 
of an official residence for the 
Vice-President, and (4) amend- 
ment of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act to provide for 
budget and audit control over 
Government corporations which 
are authorized, directly or indi- 
rectly, to obtain or utilize Fed- 
eral funds. It is also reeommended 
that the Congress give further 
consideration to legislation which 
would place Government appro- 
priations on an acerued expendi- 
ture basis. 


Difficulties in Looking Ahead 


It is always difficult to make 
plans and forecast expenditures 
a year or more in advance. This 
is particularly true when historic 
events are taking place in Eastern 
Furope, when United Nations 
forces are deployed in the Middle 
East. when uncertainties abound 
in other parts of the world, and 
when in our own land economic 
change is continuous. This budget 
has taken into account present 
conditions and developments 
which today arpear most likely 
at home and abroad. It provides 
funds for all necessary Govern- 
ment activities on a reasonable 
scale, and efforts will continue to 
be made by every executive de- 
partment and agency to improve 
efficiency and to maintain expnen- 
ditures well within the budget es- 
timates. It is a carefullv balanced 
budget — balanced in its receipts 
and expenditures, balanced in its 
choice of vrograms. I consider it 
well adapted to the needs of the 
present and the future. 


Cashiers’ Div. Elects 


Myrvan P. Burns, of Bear, 
Stearns & Co., has been elected 
President of the Cashiers’ Divi- 
sion, Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, it has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Burns succeeds 
George J. Miller, of Hallgarten & 
Company. 

William F. Dolen, of Eisele & 
King, Libaire, Stout & Co., was 
elected first Vice-President of the 
Cashiers’ Division; Joseph A. 
Costa, of L. F. Rothschild & Co., 
2nd Vice-President; George B. 
Lawrence, of F. S. Smithers & 
Co., Treasurer, and Wilfred J. 
Morley, of Dreyfus & Co., Sec- 


retary. 


Edward D. Walsh 


Edward D. Walsh, member of 
the American Stock Exchange, 
passed away Jan. 10 at the age of 
46. In the past he had been a 


partner in Brady, Baird & Garvin 
and had conducted his 
vestment firm. 


own in- 
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San Francisco Div. 
Of Pacific Coast 
Exchange Elects 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The 
annual meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Division of Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange was held Jan. 16 
for the elec- 
tion of Chair- 
man ofthe 
Board,two 
members of 
the Governing 
Boa fF a2 Ge 
serve two 
years, and the 
election of a 
N ominating 
Committee to 
serve during 
the ensuing 
year. 

William H. 
Agnew of 
5S h-iman, 
Agnew & Co., was re-elected 
Chairman of the Board to serve 
for one year. George W. Davis of 
Davis, Skaggs & Co., and Calvin 
E. Duncan of Calvin E. Duncan 
& Co. were elected members of 
the Governing Board. 


In addition to Mr. Agnew, 
Chairman, Messrs. Richard P. 
Gross of Stone & Youngberg, 
Joseph A. Johnson of Carl W. 
Stern & Co., Inc., George J. Otto 
of Irving Lundborg & Co., and 
Ronald E. Kaehler, President of 
the San Francisco Division, are 
members of the Governing Board. 


The exchange members elected 
the following to serve on the 
Nominating Committee for the 
current year: Ernest E. Blum of 
Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., Chair- 
man; R. William Bias of Shuman, 
Agnew & Co.; Stanley R. Dick- 
over of Mark C. Elworthy & Co.; 
M. J. Duncan of Calvin E. Duncan 
& Co.; Harry F. Flachs of Cari W. 
Stern & Co., Inc.; and Wm. V. 
Murphy of A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated. 


Immediately following the an- 
nual meeting, the new Governing 
Board held its first meeting and 
re-elected George W. Davis as its 
Vice-Chairman. 


Oklahoma Gas & El. Go. 
41, Bonds Offered 


A group of underwriters headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine., on 
Jan. 18 offered $20,000,000 of 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. first 
mortgage 4%s bonds, due 1987, 
at a price of 101.155% and accrued 
interest to yield approximately 
4.43%. The underwriters were 
awarded the bonds Jan. 17 on 
their bid of 100.22%. 


The bonds may be redeemed by 
the company other than for sink- 
ing fund at prices ranging frora 
105.66% to 100%; for sinking fund 
purposes, they may be redeemed 
at prices beginning at 101.14%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be used to pay part 
of the expenditures incurred and 
to be incurred under the com- 
pany’s construction program. 


The Oklahoma company is an 
operating electric public utility 
furnishing electricity at retail to 
an estimated population of 1,000,- 
000 in Oklahoma and _ western 
Arkansas. Included in the terri- 
tory served are Oklahoma City, 
Muskogee and Enid in Oklahoma, 
and Fort Smith in Arkansas. 


; William H. Agnew 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.—John A. Barr, 
Chairman of the Board of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. will address 
the luncheon meeting of the In- 
vestment Analysts Society of Chi- 
cago to be held Jan. 24 in the 
Adams Room of the Midland 
Hotel. 
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replacement may 
inst which the 
company nas $100,- 
900 from earnings. Thus the com- 
pany has. in effect, failed to charge 
sgainst earnings in prior years 
sufficient depreciation for re- 
placement purposes. Funds re- 
tained in the business as a result 
xf depreciation are rarely imme- 
diately invested in replacement 
assets, nor are they restricted for 
ihis purpose. If dividends have 
een liberal, they may have been 
pased on fictitious earnings. 

Conversely, fixed assets may 
4ecline in market value more than 
the depreciation schedule will re- 
Slect. A customer of ours recently 
sold a Loop office building for 
$1,100,000 whereas its depreciated 
cost on the company’s balance 
sheet was $1,500,000. Thus, in the 
vear of sale, a substantial non- 
recurring loss was_ sustained. 
Stated in another way the net 
worth of the company had been 
over-stated prior to the sale of 
ihe building due to decline in its 
value. Previously, this office 
building was considered one of 
the most valuable assets in the 
business. 


tse Interim Financial Statements 


A third pitfall to avoid is the 
idea that the balance sheet re- 
mains unchanged after the credit 
fnas been extended. In today’s fast 
moving economy, a creditor can- 
not rely on annual statements or 
audit reports to give him advance 
warning of difficulty. Things hap- 
pen so fast that borrowers can get 
into distress before the year-end 
audit is available. Interim finan- 
cial statements, therefore, are 
HRhiighly desirable, and where the 
credit extended is liberal in rela- 
ition to working capital and net 
worth, then statements should be 
submitted on a monthly or quar- 
ierly basis. A cash budget will 
point up vividly the credit re- 
quirements of the borrower at its 
seasonal peaks and also will indi- 
cate when the borrower will be 
able to liquidate debt. 

Usually musical 
manufacturers and retailers will 
co 50% of their volume in the 
fast four months of the calendar 
year. Thus, a balance sheet of a 
company in this field as of Jan. 31 
will reflect a much more liquid 
condition that at July 31 or Aug. 
31. A customer of Ours in the 
music business had a current ra- 
tio of 3 to 1 at Dec. 31, 1955 with 
no bank debt outstanding. At 
July 30, 1956, its current ratio 
was 2 to 1 and its bank loan 
$600,000. From here on, however, 
receivables will be collected rap- 
idly and the company is expected 
to show a strong cash position at 
the year-end, as it has been ex- 
periencing a very successful year 
of operations. 


instrument 


Going Beyond the Financial 

Statement 

A fourth pitfall is this: A fi- 
nancial statement will reflect the 
past record of a company and its 
financial condition at a given time. 
but the competence of manage- 
ment and its resourcefulness in 
meeting change can only be de- 
termined by personal contact and 
investigation. Certainly a 
credit man will make 
visits at least once a 
customer's place of 
should make a 


good 
personal 
year to his 
business. He 
tour through the 


Pitfalls in Statement Analysis 
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company is dominated by a 
strong chief executive, particuiar 
attention should be given to the 
second group or level of manage- 
ment We want to be sure that 
good executive personnel are be- 
ing groomed to take over the 
reins of management in the fu- 
ture. If all policy decisions are 
made by the boss, then his subor- 
dinates will not develop in ability. 

In analyzing a balance 
receivables usually stand 
one of the most liquid assets. 
yet, if the receivables include a 
large amount of advances to of- 
ficers or employees, or sums due 
from subsidiary companies, obvi- 
ously these items should be 
classed as non-current assets. It 
is customary in the shoe business, 
in the music industry, and for tire 
manufacturers, to grant datings, 
that is, deferred or extended 
terms of payment. Obviously, a 
company which does grant datings 
will be less liquid than the com- 
pany which sells on terms of 2% 
—10 days, net 30 or 60 days. 
Hence, the company which makes 
a practice of giving datings will 
probably require a greater amount 
of seasonal borrowings, as its re- 
ceivables will not be as liquid as 
might have been expected. 

It is also essential for the credit 
analyst to know whether the re- 
ceivables represent installment 
sales and, if so, the terms—that 
is, the down-payment require- 
ment and the maximum maturity 
of the installment contract. An 
analysis of the installment re- 
ceivables reflecting accounts de- 
linquent by related balances will 
show up clearly dangerous trends, 
particularly where a dispropor- 
tionate amount consists of ac- 
counts past due over 60 days. The 
analysis of the past due accounts 
as to delinquent balances should 
also be applied to the charge or 
open accounts. Perhaps the an- 
nual appropriation for bad debts 
is insufficient to establish an ade- 
quate bad debt reserve based on 
the company’s past loss experi- 
ence. If this is so, the commercial 
loaning officer will not be too 
impressed by a condition reflect- 
ing cash and receivables almost 
equal to current liabilities. 

{t is said, generally speaking, 
that the average collection period 
should be no more than one-third 
greater than the net selling terms 
of the firm. Thus, if the com- 
pany’s terms are 2%-10 days, net 
30 days, the average collection 
period should not exceed 40 days. 
Or if the terms are 2%-10 days, 
net 60 days, an 80-day collection 
period would not be out of line. 
If the collection period is greater 
than the established norm, then 
it must be assumed that a sub- 
stantial amount of slow or uncol- 
lectible accounts are included in 
the total of gross receivables. 

When we turn to inventories 
for analysis, we should be aware 
of the turnover into cost of sales. 
If a company should turn its in- 
ventories 4 times a year, but only 
obtains a 3-time turnover, then 
sales to inventory relationship is 
obviously out of line. Is this due 
to carrying too large a stock, in- 
cluding some cbsolete items? If 
the inventory valuation may 
be subject to substantial write- 
downs. What proportions are 
represented by raw materials, by 
work in process, and by finished 
goods” If inventory, at the fiscal 
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The LIFO basis for valuing in- 
ventories has become increasingiy 
popular in recent years. Let us 
not forget, though, that under 
LIFO, we tend to understate 
profits (before Federal income 
taxes, while prices are rising. 
Conversely, in a falling market, 
the LIFO method cushions losses, 
and thus profits are higher than 
would be the case under first-in, 
first-out. This, of course, is the 
reason for LIFO — to eliminate 
cyclical swings in profits due to 
sharp changes in prices of com- 
medities. Cbviously, if the LIFO 
reserve disappears in’ a falling 
market, your customer’s inven- 
tory is not presently worth as 
much as previously; in fact, the 
company may be actually ocperat- 
ing at a loss, were it not for LIFO. 

While this is a very technical 
subject, still the credit analyst 
should have some understancing 
of how the LIFO basis of inven- 
tory valuation can operate to pro- 
vide his borrower with a cushion 
against falling prices. Rapid turn- 
over of inventories and conse- 
quent rapid replacement has made 
management aware of replace- 
ment costs and of the inaccura- 
cies of charging inventory costs 
on a first-in, first-out basis. This 
undoubtedly is the reason for the 
popularity of LIFO—particularly, 
in its tax advantages in an infla- 
tionary period. 
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Viewing Debt and Contingency 
Reserves 

Still another pitfall to beware 
of is the tendency to regard long- 
term or ceferred debt as unim- 
portant, except to the extent of 
current maturities. Where term 
debt looms fairly large and the 
ratio of total debt to net worth 
seems heavy. then the term loan 
agreement or indenture securing 
the funded debt should be care- 
fully reviewed with competent 
legal counsel. Some term loan 
agreements require that current 
borrowings be liquidated in full 
for at least a 60-day period an- 
nually. Other agreements impose 
a limitation on current liabilities, 
either in dollar amount or as a 
percentage of current assets. Most 
agreements have aé fixed asset 
limitation which is related to de- 
preciation, and usually also in- 
ciude a working capitial stop or 
minimum. Violations of these re- 
strictions or limitations constitute 
a detault, in which event the 
holder of the term loan can ac- 
celerate his maturities and declare 
his entire loan immediately pay- 
able. If you, as a short-term 
lender, have 3-month or 6-month 
maturities on your notes, then you 
may have a loan still not due by 
its terms, while the term lender 
may have taken steps to enforce 
the liquidation of his debt now in 
detault. 

Still anotner balance sheet item 
deserving ot careful investigation 
is reserve tor contingencies. 
Is this merely a segregation oft 
earned surplus, or may it be ac- 
tually required to offset inventory 
write-downs, Federal tax deti- 
ciencies, or other liabilities of the 
borrowing company” It is helpful 
to know how recently your bor- 
rower has received clearance on 
his Federal income tax return. If 
several tax years are still open. 
possibly the deductions for adver- 
tising, depreciation, or entertain- 
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Conclusion 
[i con aitter 

Ou! 
borrower is in a 
sound financial condition 
the management is competent, let 
us remember that the ultimate 
test is the ability of the company 
to survive and to earn a satisfac- 
tory profit in normal times. A 
shaky credit can become a prime 
credit through retention of 
ings over a period of years. 
wise, a sound balance sheet con- 
dition can be seriously impaired 
Ly continuing losses, excessive 
dividends, or disproportionately 
high salaries to officers. In our 
free economy, a company which 
is showing good earnings can be 
expected to maintain its competi- 
tive position. If its volume of 
business is expanding, obviously 
a substantial voortion of net in- 
come should be retained and 
added to net worth. A good earn- 
ing record will enable a growth 
company to go into the equity 
market fer its capital needs, 
thereby reducing the necessity of 
relving heavily or steadily on 
short-term bank credit. 

A good aggressive credit officer 
cannot be expected to have a per- 
iect batting average, for if he has 
no losses, then he must be turn- 
ing down some desirable business. 
On the other hand, he cannot af- 
ford to make more than a very 
few stow or bad loans, for work- 
outs are costly and time consum- 
ing. A large loss on one bad 
credit can offset the income de- 
rived from a great number of 
sound seasonal loans which are 
repaid according to schedule. The 
bank officer who is well qualified 
in credit analysis will counsel his 
customres wisely. He can thus be 
invaluable in helping the bor- 
rower to maintain his business in 
sound financial condition. Good 
credit officers are a necessity to 
the commercial bank which fol- 
lows an aggressive lending policy 
in an erfort to enable its custom- 
ers to fulfill an economic need 
which is beneficial to the com- 
munity. Responsibility for the 
training and development of su- 
nerior credit officers rests square- 
ly on the shoulders of the top 
executives of the bank. 
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Banks for Cooperatives 
Offer Debentures 


The 13 Banks for Cooperatives 
on Jan. 22 offered publicly 
$40,000,000 of seven-month con- 
sOlidated collateral trust deben- 
tures, according to their fiscal 
agent, John T. Knox. The deben- 
tures are being sold by their fiscal 
agent with the assistance of a na- 
tionwide group of security dealers. 

The debentures being of- 
fered at par and bear interest at 
Interest is pay- 
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and Nettie C. Rapp have become 

associated with the Marshall Com- 


Marshall Co. 


Ili.—Jane V. Deal 


pany, 30 North La Salle Street. 
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election of Frederic H 
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Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
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The Execu- 
tive Commit- 
tee includes: 
M ee LPitticec 
Chairman: Henry A. Colgate; S. 
Bayard Colgate; Walter G. Dun- 
nington:; Charles S. Pearce; Stuart 
Sherman: and William L. Sims, If 

Mr. Brandi is also a director of 
CIT Financial Corp.; Interchemi- 
cal Corporation; The National 
Cash Register Company; Strong 
Cobb & Co., Inc.: and Union Oil 
Company of California. He is 
President and director of Gregg- 
ton Oil Corporation, and a Vice- 
President and director of Nassau 
Associates, Inc. 


Blood Donor Drive 


Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange led a mass blood 
donation in the securities industry 
at 10 a.m., Monday, Jan. 21, at a 
Red Cross Bloodmobile at Federal 
Hall, Nassau and Pine Street. 
First in line to donate blood was 
James Crane Kellogg III, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the exchange, and Governors 
Elmer H. Bloch, C. Peabody 
Mohun, Alexander R. Piper and 
Samuel W. West. 


David Scott Foster, who is head 
of the Blood Donor Drive in the 
securities industry and a membei 
and former Vice-Chairman of the 
exchange, was also on hand to 
contribute to the blood bank, 


With Reynolds & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Rey- 
nolds & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and othe 
leading exchanges, announces that 
William B. Sheeler now asso- 
ciated with their Philadelphia of- 
fice, 1526 Chestnut Street, as a 
registered representative. 

Mr. Sheeler was formerly Sec- 
retary of the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company which was 
merged last August with the Silex 
Company. He attended Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pa. and 
graduated trom Syracuse Univer- 
sity. During World War II Mr. 
Sheeler served with the Army 
Signal Corps the Pacific 
Theatre. 


ASE 5 and 20 Club 


Harold J. Brown, of Brown, 
Kiernan & Co., has been elected 
President of the American Stock 
Exchange Five and Twenty Club. 
He succeeds Rulley Koerner who 
held that post during 1956. The 
club is composed of regular ex- 
change members who have held 

embership for 25 or more years, 

n the securities field since 1914, 

Brown was formerly a part- 
f H. F. McConnell & Co. He 
ed his exchange member- 
1925. 

r officers elected were 
ard C. Greene, Vice-Presi- 
cent: Jacob Feinstein, Treasuret 
and Raymond A. Bau, Secretary, 
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In Nuveen Trading Dept. 


CHICAGO, Ill. Melrose B 
O'Rourke has become a member 
in Chicago of the Trading Depart- 
ment ot John Nuveen & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, according 
to C. W. Laing, President. For the 
last year, Mr. O’Rourke has been 

sales representative covering 

1e Cleveland area. 
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Government; 


Number 5606... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


(2) filed with the 


Toronto Stock Exchange and its 


Serious Consequences Ahead 
For U. S. Fands in Canada 


ing whether, or what proportion 
of," income earned but not received 
from abroad should be treated as 
though it were actually received, 
as well as determining whether 
profits earned by a foreign cor- 
poration are allocable and belong 
to stockholders, who happen to 
reside on the other side of the 
political border of the firm’s situs 
in question, and at the same time 
perseveringly contend that the 
foreign corporation, for American 
tax purposes, is an American 
“permanent business_ establish- 
ment,” which the firm’s country 
by its very tax action denies? 


It is amazing that so far the 
Canadian Government has not 
vigorously protested the unilateral 
interpretation of the tax treaty 
and the principle adopted by our 
Internal Revenue Service which 
results in by-passing the Canadian 
Government. 


when you look for “attenuated 


subtleties’? 

At a time when a sound inter- 
national balance of payments for 
all free countries is urgently nec- 
essary for cold-war purposes, it 
would be, the writer believes, 
most unwise to act unilaterally 
on foreign earnings still not re- 
patriated. 


Development of the Case 


To-see how the case started one 
must go back to February, 1939, 
when Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Ltd., a Canadian corporation, was 
organized to exploit a known de- 
posit of iron ore at the bottom of 
Steep Rock Lake, about 12 miles 
long, 350 feet deep, and located 
in the wilderness country of West- 
ern Ontario. Until 1952, when Mr. 
Eaton and his investment banking 
associates were approached, Steep 
Rock’s substantial investment was 
unsuccessful and it was consid- 
ered an impossible engineering 
job. Because the ore’s quality and 
quantity was not established and 
it was not certain the lake could 
be successfuliy drained, private 
capital alone was not expected to 
be forthcoming. 


Canadian born Cleveland indus- 
trialist, investment banker Eaton, 
Chairman of the Cheseapeake and 
Ohio Railway, and a large stock- 
holder in Otis & Co., a then lead- 


Keeping Capital From Leaving? 


More serious than that it is 
more amazing in that, in effect, in 
order to do, and continue to de- 
cide this sort of thing, we might 
be started on the path of achiev- 
ing foreign exchange and capital- 
flow restrictionism, which we dis- 
jike and try to dissuade foreign 
countries from doing. Most for- 
eign countries openly operate via 
exchange control, import and ex- 


port licensing, and strict control ing investment banking firm, 
over their capital transfers abroad. through a= series of then—and 


We, too, even if inadvertent, may since — widely known financing 


soon be stopping capital from arrangements for this risk-min- 
leaving this country, via the In- ing venture was able to secure 
ternal Revenue Service—instead private debenture and share fi- 


of through an exchange controi 
procedure—on tax assessment. 


Looking alone at our trans- 
border operations of American 
ownership in Canadian firms, this 
administrative quasi-judicial tax 
determination of 


nancing of over $2 million, and 
United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernment loans of $10,000,000. The 
Government of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario’ provided 
$5,100,000 for power and _ trans- 


income earned portation facilities, and the Ame 


abroad by American stockholders ican ' War Ph peesaggene gt 
and the companies receiving such RFC ait or mare y peste ra 


lend $5,000,000 to Steep Rock in 
the summer of 1943. Both gov- 
ernments considered this poten- 
tial, internally supplied, and safe 
from enemy submarines, iron ore 
to be a most valuable railway- 
transportable, war-time asset. 
Despite having undertaken $2,- 
250,000 through Otis & Co. for the 
stupendous engineering venture, 
Mr. Eaton was persuaded to in- 
corporate a sales company, Pre- 
mium Iron Ores Ltd., in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, instead of organ- 


permitted—to damage good eco- 
nomic relationships, establish a 
dangerous precedent, discourage 
the flow of U. S. funds across the 
border, cause dissension between 
two adjacent countries possessing 
no armed border, invite economic 
retaliation, raise doubt despite 
clear tax treaty provisions as to 
which country has the right to 
levy current taxes where U. S. 
ownership is involved, and gen- 
erate other hazzards for trans- 
border business-investment oper- 


ations. Is this diagnosis of prob- izing an American sales firm, 
able results too dissimilar from Which occurred in November, 
what has taken place elsewhere 1942. This was by arrangement 


and agreement with the Canadian 
Government, though the Canadian 
Government decreed that the war 
did not allow tapping investors’ 
money in the firm’s country. 


as a result of exchange control 
laws? The methods and _ tech- 
niques may differ, but, it is sub- 
mitted, the net effect may be the 
same. 

What This Leads To 


How far our administrative tax 
tribunal should go in determining 
the merits and purposes of foreign 
investments, in the absence of 
such a compelling argument as 
aiding or abetting an actual or 
potential enemy, is a decision that 
we and the countries we enjoy 
tax treaty relationships with must 
face. It is somewhat easier not to 
allow any investment outflow 
than to discriminate in a myriad 
of ways for a variety of reasons. 
The procedure of questioning for- 
eign investments might lead many 
to seek permission first, and the 


Premium’s Purpose and Function 

As sales agent, Premium under- 
took to sell 10,000,000 tons of ore, 
provide transportation, and raise 
up to a million dollars, if this was 
required, for Steep Rock. In re- 
turn, partly, Premium received a 
2% commission on all sales made 
by Steep Rock, whether made by 
Premium or not, and 1,437,500 
shares of Steep Rock at one cent 
per share. 

The Canadian Government, at 
the time Premium was incorpo- 
rated, had formally agreed to ex- 
empt Premium from any capital 
gains tax and excess profits tax, 


initiative and productiveness of and also agreed to exempt Pre- 
capital flows might slow down, mium from income tax for a pe- 
and, perhaps, stagnate. In this riod of three year from the date 
case we find the U. S., for ex- ore shipments commenced, which 
ample, is ruling on what consti- took place in 1944. 

tutes a “natural market” and an The Premium agreement with 
“undeveloped market,” and, im- Steep Rock and the financing was 
portantly, on typical buyers of widely known as: (1) the agree- 
risk-mining bonds and/or other ment between Steep Rock and 
securities. Where do you stop Premium was filed with U. S. 





members: (3) published in the 
newspapers at the time; (4) SEC 
gave the green light on the regis- 
tration statement in March, 1943, 
for debentures and shares of Steep 
Rock, and the agreement with 
Premium had been signed January 
15, 1943; (5) Canadian Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax approved a 
no tax ruling on shares sold to 
Premium; (6) it was circulated to 
all prospective purchasers and 
Steep Rock stockholders. 


Source of U. S. Tax Suit 

The 1,437,500 shares are, in 
part, the locus for the U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue’s tax suit against, 
first, Premium, purportedly for 
having obtained profits on these 
shares while being a “perma- 
nently established business” in 
the United States, and, a year and 
a half later, against Messrs. Eaton 
and Daley on the claim that these 
shares were contractually com- 
mitted to them, and that it was 
theirs and would so be, whether 
Premium existed or not. If Pre- 
mium is found to have conducted 
business in U. S. through a per- 
manent establishment because of 
large stockholders’ activities on 
behalf of Premium, then the Tax 
Court can approve the taxes on 
Premium’s commissions received 
as a result of Steep Rock’s ore 
sales. This and the difference be- 


tween the one cent paid for each 
of the 1,437,500 shares and _ its 
market value as divined by the 


Internal Revenue Service consti- 
tutes the primary source of in- 
come from which stems the tax 
suit against Premium, Eaton and 
Daley. 

As to whether 
ally conducted business in the 
United States, either it must be 
shown Eaton and/or Daley were 
employees with general authority 
to act on behalf of Premium, or, 
as Premium submits, the mere 
receipt of a license to do business 
in the State of Ohio does not 
mean business was actually done. 
Premium goes on to state that it 
reported annually, 1944-1949 in- 
clusive, to the Secretary of the 
State of Ohio, the following in- 
formation: no- office actually 
opened, transacted no_ business, 
gave address at Otis & Co., no 
funds in any U. S. bank account, 
and no assets other than some 
securities held for its account, no 
officer or director or employee, no 
telephone or office listing, and no 
selling expense in U. S. Under- 
writing expenses were paid for by 
Premium, through Canadian For- 


Premium actu- 


cigen Exchange Control Board, 
for Otis & Co. activities per- 


formed for Premium. 

So far as the writer can estab- 
lish aS one major point, not con- 
troverted by either side, is that 
the Canadian Government. still 
continues to construe Premium as 
a Canadian corporation and has, 
in fact, commencing with 1947, 
the first vear Premium became 
liable for Canadian income tax, 
and up to the year 1955, collected 
from the company $695,000. Nor 
has the Canadian Government re- 
versed itself on its tax treatment 
of the firm—as not having a “per- 
manent business establishment” in 


the United States. 
The discussion of some of the 
diametrically opposed stands by 


the petitioners—Consolidated Pre- 
mium Iron Ores Ltd., the Cana- 


dian corporation, Cyrus S. Eaton, 
the 
30ard of Directors of Steep Rock, 
and large stockholder of Premium, 


Director and Chairman of 


William R. Daley, President of 


Otis & Co. and large stockholder 
Cassie 
Daley, wife of Mr. Daley, and the 
Respondent—the Commissioner of 
should indicate 


of Premium, and Mrs. F. 


Internal Revenue 


r . > 
the serious implications for Can- sion of the facts in the case? The tary-Treasurer, and —. R. 
ada, far beyond the particular Ca- writer believes it to be most un- Neuhaus and Philip R. Neu —_ 
nadian Company and the individ- wise to allow such basic issues to directors. Mr. Genese! bai or- 
uals concerned, and far bceyend be decided in the administrative— merly _an office of Bradc — 
the sum of the taxes involved; and even constitutional—courts of and Company. Maes. a 
about $4,000,000. one land. It is suggested, assum - wood and Neuhaus are officers oO 

The claimed deficiencies and ing Canada will object to unilat- Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 


penalties against Premium for 


1943-1949, inclusive, for income 
taxes and profit taxes and failure 
to file tax returns |[note: the Ca- 
nadian Government’s taxes com- 
menced 1947, after the exemption 
period which began 1944] amounts 
to $2.598,900.70. The demanded 
deficiency for Cyrus S. Eaton is 
$1,572,234.79 for the year 1943 
only; and that against Wm. R. 
Daley and F. Cassie Daley is $388,- 
283.19. 

Looking back we see that the 
U. S. Government is attempting 
to collect from Premium, or the 
individuals, or both Premium and 
the individuals, on the same in- 
come item, for a claimed increase 
in the value of Steep Rock shares. 
And, also from Premium alone, 
taxes based on its 2% commission 
in sale of Steep Rock’s ore. 

What is subject to decision is 
whether a Canadian corporation 
must now pay U. S. taxes on in- 
come received from another Cana- 
dian corporation if the activities 
for which the Canadian corpora- 
tion is compensated took place in 
the United States in any degree. 


Canada’s Reaction 

In the Premium case, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service decided that 
the activities of Premium in the 
United States constituted a “per- 
manent establishment” although 
Premium denies it conducted any 
business in the U. S., had any of- 
ficers, directors, agents, employ- 
ees, business, properties, or funds, 
in the U. S. and merely used on 
a few occasions the office address 
of Otis & Co., in Cleveland, Ohio, 


its investment bankers. Accord- 
ingly, the U. S. taxing authorities 


have assessed taxes On all of Pre- 
mium’s income for the vears 1943- 
1949. Cne wonders about the ab- 
sence of strong official Canadian 
reaction in view of Premium’s tax 
status in Canada and the specific 
language of the U. S.-Canada tax 
treaty. If Canada believes it erred 
in taxing Premium as a Canadian 
company, why does it not discuss 
this with U. S.? So far as: the 
writer knows, there is no answer 
to this. 

The Internal 
has also decided that the Canadian 
corporation is subject to U. S. in- 
come tax On commissions received 
as a result of selling Canadian 
goods in the U. S., even if the 
Canadian corporation does not 
have a “permanent establishment” 
there. This is based on the con- 
tention that Eaton and Daley per- 
formed “personal services” and 
are entitled to a ‘“‘commission” and 
that the selling commissions are 
not, therefore, ‘commercial or in- 
dustrial profits,” as stipulated and 
understood in the tax treaty. 

This is bound to come as a shock 
to Canadian and other foreign 
business since Premium asserted 


the only “selling activities in the 


U. S. consisted of a few demon- 
strations of the properties of Steep 
Rock’s ore and a single negotia- 
tion which was conducted in 
Cleveland and in which no offi- 
cers or agents participated 


in Toronto.” 


Unilateral Bilateral Recourse 
Canada will be deprived of large 
amounts of revenue if 


VS. 


loses the case. Should that occur, a es ; 

will Canada refund $695,000 al- P&" to use a different method. 
ready collected? Will Canada pro- ° 

test? Or, will Premium be taxed Investors of America 


twice, once by Canada and, then 
by U. S.? 


not be collectible by Canada il 
the future. From the point of view 
of the United States, are we wise 
in jeopardizing Canada this way 
without first proposing mutua 
high - level governmental 


Revenue Service 


inas- 
much as Premium ratified the con- 
tract, resulting from negotiations, 


Premium 


Millions in refunds may 
be at stake and much more might 


discus- 
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eral quasi-judicial determination. 
that the treaty provision for mu- 
tual attempt at settlement be uti- 
lized. Otherwise we may see the 
tax-treaty with Canada and many 
other countries, with whom we 
enjoy secure tax relationships, re- 
scinded. Thus, whether Canada 
bestirs herself or not, we should 
halt the court proceedings and 
other unilateral steps taken. Un- 
fortunately, we have not seen fit 
to take the initiative for mutual? 
settlement let alone follow the 
treaty provisions for consultation. 


Informal protests have been 
made by Canadian and some 
American businessmen, Canadian 
newspapers, including Canada’s 
leading financial paper, “The Fi- 
nancial Post” (Toronto). Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent, thougt 
not making an official protest, ha: 
taken the unusual step of sending 
a note to us through his Ambas- 
sador in Washington, D. C., in 
which he emphasized it should net 
be construed that Canada supports 
U.S. efforts to tax Premium when, 
by law it permitted Canadian taz 
investigators to cooperate with 
U. S. tax representatives in ob- 
taining data on the Canadian com- 
pany. He further indicated thai 
it was not contemplated that when 
Canada exempted Premium frorme 
income and excess profits tax for 
a three-year period, there would 
be U. S. tax application to Pre- 
mium’s operations at a time when 
both countries were trying to ac- 
celerate mutual war interest of 
both countries. 

An addition to the numerous 
obstacles to international invest- 
ment, particularly when some suc- 
cess has been reached in arresting. 
if not lowering, the barriers to 
private capital flow, by tax trea- 
ties and other measures, seems in- 
conceivable. Yet, unfavorable ac- 
tion in this case may raise doubts 
as to which country has the righ? 
to levy current taxes where U. 5S. 
ownership of foreign concerns is 
involved. In the writer’s opinion. 
it would not only be a parado», 
but would become a mockery te 
haunt the efforts we have made, 
and might make, in any direction 
to further international commerce 
and finance. 


Action Threatens Capital Outflow 


For us to allow an administra- 
tive-judicial arm of our Treasury 
to decide the validity of the Treas- 
ury’s other arm, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, in its tax suit azainsi 
a Canadian corporation and opera- 
tion, seems to this economic writer 
as threatening to place a damper 
on the outward flow of short- and 
long-term capital in foreign pri- 
vate investments. Can this be con- 
doned for a country that has taken 
an adamant stand against practices 
of foreign countries to achieve the 
prevention and direction of the 
flow of their capital abroad? We 
are in danger of using an incor- 
rect procedure for an international 
economic dispute, with the added 
danger of undermining the recov- 
ery performance of private invest- 
ments abroad. The goal of most 
canital-deficit countries. suffering 
from a had case of trade unbal- 
ance, is just this; and such coun- 
tries usually draw upon an array 
of exchange control apparatus 10 
keep capital from going out. But 
this hardly should be what we 
would want even though we hap- 


Formed in Houston 


HOUSTON, Texas—Investors of 


, America, Inc., has been formed 
. with offices in the South Coast 
. Building. Officers are Milton R. 

Underwood, President: Jack S. 


| Geneser, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent: Robert W. Gardner, Secre- 
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Continued from page 13 


Foreign Economic Growth 
And Impact on World Trade 


velopment of foreign operations 
than an increase in exports; and 


the challenge will be: whether 
your industry will lead in par- 
ticipation in such rapidly ex- 


panding overseas operations with 
the consequent provision of tech- 
niques, staff, and some _ invest- 
ment, or whether the overseas 
operations will be undertaken, 
even though not so successfully, 
by others. 


Effective Energy Used 
In addition to population 
growth, another fundamental fac- 
tor in the dynamism of economic 
improvement is energy. Through 


use of energy, the arm of the 
worker can be lengthened, pro- 
duction can be increased, drudg- 
ery eliminated, and a greater 


availability of goods and services 
can be expected. Of the energy 
“effectively used’”’ througnout the 
world today, roughly one-half has 
been estimated to be in mobile 
form, principally represented by 
power transport and traction, but 
also to a limited degree by animate 
energy; and about half is repre- 
sented by “stationary’’ power, i.e. 
for factories, offices, mines, homes, 
farms, etc. of which some 95% 
appears to be eiectrical in form. 

According to various estimates, 
the annual consumption of “energy 
resources” of the world has been 
increasing at a rate of about 5% 
per annum. But allowing for the 
progressively increasing efficiency 
of their use, “effective energy 
used” has been increasing at a 
more rapid rate, perhaps half 
again so much, and bids fair to 
continue. For the electrical portion 
has been doubling in some seven 
to nine years, with oil generated 
power also increasing at a high 
rate. This increase in the use of 
energy seems to be worid-wiie. 
And the devotion of increased 
energy to the processing and con- 
version of materials and goods, to 
their transport, to communication, 
to the relief of drudgery in the 
home and office, and to computa- 
tion and control of operations, can 
increase the productivity of man 
and increase his opportunity for 
better living levels. To anyone 
traveling widely abroad, particu- 
larly in the less developed coun- 
tries, an outstanding observation 
is the evident conviction on the 
part of the mass of people that 
they are going to go forward to 
higher levels. And the provision 
of energy is basic in the realiza- 
tion of this aspiration. 

If Grass National 
assuming peace, favorable atti- 
tudes, and access to resources— 
can rise at say roughly 2s5ths the 
rate of growth in the use of “ef- 
fective energy’’—and in certain 
actual cases it has increased more 
rapidly — one of the most con- 
structive addresses to the situation 
is the provision of greater energy 
availability. And this applies all 
over the world. Furthermore, a 
comparison internationally shows 
that countries using the greatest 
amount of energy have by far the 
highest levels of living, the rela- 
tionship being almost linear. The 
significance of this truism is now 
being more generally understood 
around the world, and economic 
growth abroad as well as here, is 
being promoted by the provision 
of greater energy availability. 
Luckily this is going forward rap- 
idly, but the recent shocks weak- 
ening confidence may limit some- 
what the availability of finance 
in various cases, where devotion 
of resources to increasing energy 
availability, rather than to the 
provision of additional armaments, 
is a crying need. Nevertheless. 
one can, | feel, confideatly look 


Product 


forward to a progressive increase 
in the availability and use of 
“effective energy” throughout the 
not too distant future, at a rate 
of an order of magnitude not far 
from that evident in the past. 


Economic Break Through 

To look at another important 
index, we may note that the 
world’s economic output has been 
increasing in real values in the 
last decade at a rate probably in 
excess Of 3% per annum, or per- 
haps double the rate of population 


increase. This has given a sub- 
stantial ‘“fillip’’ to all business, 


and though not evenly distributed, 
has 


caused an economic “break 
through” as compared to slower 


rates or static conditions being 
accepted over wide areas before. 
This has been characterized by 


increased production of all types, 
agricultural, mining, manufactur- 
ing, etc. And it is to the further 
increase In such production that 
we must look for greater expec- 
tancies for greater consumption. 

In dealing witn overall figures 
we must not ignore the fact that 
concomitant to the increase in 
world production and economic 
output, there has been a _ pro- 
gressive increase in and dispersal 
of world industrial and manufac- 
turing activity, which as nearly 
as can be estimated has multiplied 
some 10 times in the last 70 to 80 
years. However, in the same pe- 
riod, world trade in manufactured 
articles has increased only some 
four times. No trustworthy fig- 
ures are available as to aggregate 
Gross National Product or Na- 
tional Incomes On a world basis 
over so long a period; and the in- 
dices of world trade and volume 
of manufactures are subject to er- 
ror. But these figures, taken over 
periods of war and peace, tend to 
indicate that by and large as 
world manufacturing’ increases, 
and as the dispersal of manufac- 
ture continues, economic outpait 
increases: and trade also increases 
but at a somewhat slower rate. 
Furthermore, leadership in trade 


in other than natural resources. 
depends upon “innovation” or 
bringing out new products, and 


trading in them prior to their eco- 


nomical manufacture abroad, as 
well as competitive factors. In 
fact, with American labor rates 


three to four times those in Eu- 
rope, technical leadership and in- 
novation are our greatest hopes 
for substantial trade other than in 
mass produced items. 


Increased Post World War II Trade 

For the progress of world man- 
ufacturing activity has continued 
upward bv and large regardless of 
wars, and there are great pres- 
sures to manufacture locally. 
However trade, which increased 
slightly less rapidly than world 
manufacture in the decades lead- 
ing up to World War I, at that 
time was seriously discommoded 
and the pattern was_ shattered, 
with the result that until trade 
started up again after World War 
II, there was little increase in its 
volume as compared to that of 
1913 or prior to World War I. We 
have, however, seen since 1946 a 
progressive increase in the vol- 
ume of world trade. And we have 
likewise seen, for various indus- 
trialized countries of Western 
Europe. that the increase in inter- 
national trade in this postwar dec- 
ade has been even greater than 
their increase in Gross National 
Product or economic output. Such 
a trend is conclusive evidence as 
to the interdenendence of the 
various countries in our modern 
world. And whereas we cannot 
expect such trend to continue in- 
detinitely, it is satisfying to note. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Further it leads us to expect that 
the world may have learned some- 
the disastrous results 
of restrictions, intensive national- 
sms, and political use of currency 
and trade controls between World 
I and II: as these so throttled 
then, with mutual handicap, 
that each country today seems to 
realize that it is better off in fos- 
tering a more liberal attitude. 


tning trom 


‘ase 
VV cil 


trade 


U.S. A. Share of World Trade to 
Decline 

In addition to this growth in 
trade, which cyclically appears to 
vary with—-but in the long term 
at a progressively decreasing rate 
with respect to growth in eco- 
nomic activity, there is the ques- 


tion of pattern, with respect to 
source of supply, taking into ac- 
count the dispersal of manufac- 
ture and industrial development. 


Jn the decade of the 1870’s, some 
55% of the world’s manufacturing 
output was anparently in the 
three countries of Western Europe, 


namely Germany, France |= and 
England. The United States ac- 
counted for less than 25%: the 


USSR probebly not to exceed 4%. 
Today the United States perhaps 
accounts for 40% of the world’s 
expanded total; Western Germany, 
the United Kingdom and France 
together probably 21-22%: and 
the USSR probably of the order 
of 13-14%. Looking toward the 
future, and noting the rates of 
population growth, increase of 
economic output. and growth of 
energy consumption, one would 
expect a decade from now that 
the share of world manufacturing 
production attributable to the 
United States and Western Europe 
would probably be slightly de- 
creased. The Russian share would 
probably by that time, assuming 
peace, be say 15%. still lower than 
that of Western Europe: and we 
would have an increased share in 
Latin America, in the British 
Commonwealth overseas, in Japan 


and in other areas. Such would 
change the pattern of trade in 
manufactured goods as well as 
that in raw materials. 


More Dependent Than Before 


Various economists have 
dicted a growth in the U. &. 
omy Of roughly 40% in the 
decade, and a growth 
roughly comparable magnitude 
continuing throughout the next 
generation. But if we are to real- 
ize such growth, our economy will 
become more dependent upon raw 
materials and other resources to 
be obtained from foreign sources. 
Many of us can remember the dav 
when the United States was, on 
balance, an exporter of oil and 
conner. and steel was nrocuced 
with domestic ingredients. Today 
we are a net importer of oil, a net 
importer of copper, and are im- 
porting iron ore from Labrador 
and Venezuela to supplement our 
own resources. Accordingly our 
dependence upon foreign supplies 
is already real, and will probably 
increase in the next generation. 
This will be a stimulus to foreien 
investment on our part. And the 
combination of the increased im- 
ports and foreign investment. mav 
be expected to increase foreien 
dollar availability and ne-rmit a 
higher level of commercial trade 
in the wav of exvorts than other- 
wise would be the case. Further- 
more increased American travel 
abroad will probably assist in this 
trend. And whereas U. S. exnorts 
as a percentage of the world’s ex- 
ports may decrease from. their 
present apvroximatelv 20%, to a 
position closer to their pre-war 
share of 15%, the growth of U. S. 
commercial exports, both in ag- 
gregate and particularlv in the 
lines where new developments, 
innovation and technical leader- 
shin are evident. seems assured, 
except as local man'facture 
abroad consequent unon the gen- 
eral trend toward dispersion, re- 
duces this potentiality. But in 
those lines where we have noth- 
distinctive to 


pre- 
econ- 
next 
trenqd of 


ing offer, with 


American labor rates as high as 
they are with reference to those 
of Europe and other countries, and 
other than in ~the natural re- 
sources or raw material where 
alternative supplies are less gen- 
erally available,, the future ex- 
pansion of our exports would ap- 
pear to be doubtful. 


Future Export Products 


Where through technical leader- 
ship and innovation, we can bring 
out new products finding accept- 
ance, there is immediately an ex- 
port opportunity until it becomes 
feasible to manufacture’ such 
products. The pharmaceutical in- 
tory of international trade in fin- 
ished or masnufactured goods 
shows this same trend, and there 
is no reasop for us to believe it 
will not prevail in the future. The 
pattern of our commercial exports 
may be expected to follow the 
lines of profitability, and hence 
ever have emphasis unon new 
products. The pharmaceutical in- 
custry in the U. S. is a dynamic 
industry; it is characterized by 
development and new products. 
Accordingly on this score, it 
should be able to look forward to 
export markets on a continuing 
basis. Put the individual article 
exported will probably only have 
>» voeue in the export trade for a 
limited period, until manufacture 
of that particular article becomes 
feasible in the markets abroad. bv 
which time it is to be honed that 
the dynamism and inventive ca- 
pacity of the industry will be such 
that a new product wi'l already 
have come into the pattern. Put 
to preserve a position in the mar- 
ket overseas. the American phar- 
maceutical industry will be faced 
with the problem of progressively 
participating in local manufacture 
abroad and conducting overseas 
operations, or seeing the overseas 
operations estoblished by others. 
With participation and with sove 
investment at risk, there is the 
onoportunity for continving sunyly 
on a broader base in the foreign 
markets as the individual items 
fall out of the expert nicture in 
given territories. And if we can 
have a climate in which the enter- 
prise of the American industrv 
can particinate in “res-onsible” 
overseas overations, I feel that 
the opportunity is themendous. 


Summary 

In a review of this nature, and 
particularly in looking down the 
road into the future, the overall 
international climate, which today 
is somewhat unpredictable, seems 
to have controlling import. If we 
avoid predictions, but neverthe- 
less make some assumptions for 
planning purposes which do not 
appear to be unreasonable, along 
lines that have been discussed, I 
think we can assume a forwardly 
progressive world, with a serious 
risk of major war through mis- 
teke or inadvertence but not by 
design, and therefore with the 
odds favoring no such conflagra- 
tion. And whereas we must fore- 
see tensions, risks and uncertain- 
ties, I feel we will progressively 
learn how to solve many of the 
problems, and learn how better to 
live with many of the others. If 
so, on a world scale, economic de- 
velopment will proceed with in- 
creased population, increased en- 
ergy use, and a growing convic- 
tion on the part of populations 
that they can and will have more 


of the better things of life. With 
this outlook we can e#xpect in- 


creased demand for pharmaceuti- 
cals on a world-wide basis. As a 
growth industry, with roots of 
humanitarian significance, the de- 
mand will probably increase more 
rapidly than world economic ac- 
tivity. One might expect a con- 
tinuation of exports, with the pat- 
tern however continually chang- 
ing to emphasize the new and de- 
emphasize the old, particularly 
as the latter becomes feasible to 
manufacture abroad. And where- 
as the “envelope” or aggregate of 
exports will probably increase, 
the opportunity for the most rapid 
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expansion will probably be in 
local manufacture abroad, or the 
conduct of overseas operations. 
This presents the element of 
choice to each company; to take 
certain risks with investments, 
staff and techniques, in perhaps 
participating in overseas opera- 
tions and by such means to con- 
tinue in that form in the overseas 
markets, or to see such activity 
undertaken by others. It is recog- 
nized that the climate abroad in 
many countries is not conducive 
at present to such risks; in others 
it is marginal: in some, the risks 
are definitely subordinate to the 


opportunity. But in each case, as 
representatives of American in- 
dustry consider participation in 


overseas operations, such must be 
approached on the basis of a “re- 
sponsible” operation, operating In 
the balanced best interests of var- 
ious parties, with advantage not 
only to the owner but likewise to 
the host country. My own belief 
is that the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, in its leadership, in its dy- 
namism, has the opportunity to 
expand its export trade, and also 
on a selective basis its overseas 
operations, to its own profit, to 
the benefit of peoples and nations 
overseas, to the advantage of the 
United States, and that such 
would contribute to the advance- 
ment of humanity and the promo- 
tion of peace. 


Commodity Exchange 
Re-elects Lauer 


Theodore A. Lauer, General 
Partner in the New York Stock 
Exchange 
firm of E. F. 
Hutton & Co., 
was reelected 
President of 
Commodity 
Exchange, 
Inc. at its 
organizational 
meeting. 

Joseph 
Fischer of 
Joseph Fischer 
& Co. was re- 
elected 
Treasurer. 

The follow- 
ing Vice-Pres- 
idents were elected, Jerome 
Lewine of H. Hentz & Co., 
Timothy F. Carberry of Metals 
Traders. Inc., Frederick T. Koyle 
of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
end Walter S. Stern of H. Elkan 
& Co. 


Halsey, Stuart Greup 
Offers Pacific Gas & 
Electric 41/.% Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. headed 
a group of underwriters which 
vesterday (Jan. 23) offered $35,- 
000.000 of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series AA, 442% due Dec. 
1. 1986. at 100% and accrued in- 
terest, yielding 4.50%. The group 
was awarded the bords on Jan. 22 
on its bid of 99.2159%. 

Proceeds to be received from 
the sale of the bonds will be ap- 
plied toward the cost of additions 
to the utility properties of the 
company and to retire short term 
bank loans obtained for temporary 
firancing of such additions. 

The series AA bonds will be 
subject to redemption bv the com- 
pany at prices ranging from 105% 
to 100%. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is an 
operating public utility engaged 
principally in furnishing electric- 
ity and gas service throughout 
most of northern and _ central 
California, a territory with an es- 
timated population of approxi- 
mately 6,250,000 and _ including 
San Francisco and its environs. In 
the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1956, over 65% of its gross oper- 
ating revenue was derived from 
the sale of electricity and close to 
35% irom the saie of gas. 


Theodore A. Lauer 
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Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd... 


With Hawaiian statehood ap- 
proaching, it may be of interest to 
ake a look at one of the two large 

tility companies in the Islands— 
Hawaiian kiectric — with annual 
evenues of $21 million and a good 
growth record. The company 
races its beginnings back to 1886 

only a few years after Consoli- 
dated Edison got its start—when 
King Kalakaua’s birtuday was 
elebrated by illuminating the 
palace grounds witn arc iamps. 
After Hawaii made the transition 
from monarchy to United States 

erritory, the company gradually 
xtended its service to the entire 
604-square-mile area of the isiand 
f Oatiu, including Pearl Harbor. 

The company started its first 

odern plant in 1920, and another 

as buiit in 1938. In the postwar 
decade $42,600,000 in plant facili- 
ies was added, raising the total to 
©71 million. By 1956 generating 
-apacity reached 280,000 kw. and 
wo auditional units will be in- 
stalled by 1960. At that time total 
nvestment should exceed $100 
nillion. 


Honolulu’s income is derived 
primariiy trom tne sugar and 
sineapple industries, tourists, the 
nilitary, and many smaller diver- 
sified sources. O1d-estabiisned 
sland corporations, several over a 
-entury oid, are business neigh- 
bors wita branch organizations of 
Buch national companies as Sears 

ocbuck, Woolworta and Kress. 
The volume of business in Hono- 
ulu County in 1995 amounted to 
ver $1.3 billion. Sugar heads the 
ist of industries, with 28 planta- 
ions proaucing over a miilion 
ons a year and bringing $145 mil- 
ion into the territory—over half 
he income from sale of all goods 
o the Mainland. The pineapple 
naustry ranks second with an in- 
ome of about $110 million. Some 
14 piantations and nine canneries 
urn out 720 million cans a year. 

Hawaii’s tourist industry has 
Prown amazingly in the postwar 
ecade. Resumption of luxury ship 
Bervice and the development of 
air travel stimulated tae boom, 

hich may be further aided by 
ne approaching use of jet pianes. 
jew ships being added to the 
california-Hawaii run should 
uaurupile tourist steamer faclhi- 
ies in the near future. As a re- 
sult, new hotels are being built on 
a large scale. In 1955 nearly 110,- 
)00 visitors came to Hawaii, spend- 
ng $5€ miiion. It is estimated 
hat by 1965 the Islands will at- 
ract 285.000 tourists, spending 
5125 million annually. However, 
he tourist business is over-sha;i- 
ywed by 


Federal expenditures- 


yrincipally to support the Armed 
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Forces—which in 
to $338 million. 
According to a research study, 
the rapid growth of the Islands is 
expected to continue witn the 
population of Oahu _ increasing 
from 386,000 last year to a pro- 
jected 485,000 in 1965. Principal 
factors generating this growth will 
be increased military torces, fur- 
ther expansion of the tourist busi- 
ness, continued growth in apparel 
manufacturing and a,major in- 
crease in construction activity. 


The company’s. peak demand 
during the past nine years has 
increased from 104,000 kw to 193,- 
000 kw, representing a compound 
load growth of approximately 
7.7% annually, and demand is ex- 
pected to continue to increase at 
this rate or more. 

The company is subject to regu- 
lation by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the Territory. Two re- 
cent rate increases have _ been 
granted, one of about 8% in Janu- 
ary, 1953 and one of 7% in June, 
1955. All rate schedules now con- 
tain automatic clauses whereby 
rates vary with the cost of fuel 
cil. 


1955 amounted 


Internal cash and retained earn- 
ings are expected to provide a 
substantial part of the $51 million 
construction program for 1956-60. 
The company has planncd to raise 
about half of its eapital require- 
ments from sale’ of bonds and 
one-quarter each -from preferred 
and common stock issues; on this 
basis capital structure should re- 
main about the same as at the end 
of 1955—debt 47%; preferred stock 
15%, common stock equity 38%. 
Prior to 1940, the company was 
able to do its financing in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Later bond 
and preferred stock financing was 
effccted with the aid of New 
York and San Francisco financial 
houses. It appears’ likely that the 
company is now seeking a wiaer 
interest in its common stock in 
“Mainland” markets, as an aid to 
equity financing. A party of Wall 
Street analysts are being flown 
to Hawaii to inspect the company’s 
properties. 

The common stock, which has 
an unbroken dividend record since 
1901, has been selling recently 
around 42 And pays $2.50 to yield 
nearly 6%. Recent share earnings 
were $3.12, making the price- 
earnings ratio 13.5: however, if 
Share earnings should be calcu- 
lated on the basis of average 
shares, earnings would be $3.45 
and the price-earnings ratio 12.2. 
The equity ratio is currently 
59.5%. During the years 1946-52 
share earnings were irregular, but 
they increased from $2.13 in 1952 
to $3.16 in 1955. These figures are 
without adjustment for the pay- 
ment of a stock dividend of 10% 
in April, 1956, which raised the 
number of shares. outstanding to 
770,000, 


Paul E. Korns Opens 


DAVIDSVILLE, Pa. Paul E. 
IXorns has opened offices at 123 
North Main Street to engage in a 
securities business. 


Form Maryland Diversified 


BAI-TIMORE, Md.— Maryland 
Diversified Investment Co., Inc., 
has been formed ‘*with offices at 
2626 Maryland Avenue. Officers 
are Morton Sandler, President: 
Joseph H. Mullen, ‘Vice-President: 
and John H. Robbinetter III, 
Second Vice-President; and Wal- 
ter Unger, Secretary - Treasurer. 
All were previously with A. J. 
Grayson & Co. 
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Chi. Banker Expects 
Money Supply Increase 


Kenneth K. Du Vall does not 
believe Federal budget perform- 
ance will allow planned surplus 
to materialize; expects continued 
upward pressure on prices, and 
feresees money supply growth. 


Once more the world’s troubles 
overshadow all else in the domes- 
tic economy. Increasing military 
expenditures plus massive foreign 
aid will soon 
reverse the ef- 
fect of the 
Federal Gov- 
ernment’s fis- 
cal policy. 

This was the 
conclusion of 
Kenneth K.Du 
Vall, President 
of the Mer- 
chandise Na - 
tional Bank, 
appraising the 
economic out- 
look for 1957. 
His remarks Kenneth K. DuVall 
were prepared 
for release to the bank’s stock- 
holders at their annual meeting 
on Jan. 15. 


Federal Spending 


“Instead of siphoning off funds 
through the collection of taxes in 
excess of expenditures, the Fed- 
eral treasury will be returning 
more and more funds to the 
spending stream,” Mr. Du Vall 
predicted. 

“The impact of this force, com- 
ing at a time when productive 
capacity and the labor force are 
stretched close to the limit, will 
prove to be without precedent in 
our peace-time history,’ he de- 
clared. 

Upward pressures on prices will 
continue unless put under rigid 
controls, Mr. Du Vall said, pre- 
dicting that monetary policy will 
probably have to be adjusted be- 
fore the year is over to permit 
growth in the supply of money. 


Cutting Bank Costs 

Banks, in common with all 
other forms of private business, 
have been and continue to expe- 
rience a great increase in fixed 
expenses, Mr. Du Vall pointed out. 

“But, unlike many other forms 
of private business, we in banking 
do not readily adjust the price of 
our services to costs,” he con- 
tinued. “The chief ingredients in 
commercial bank income are in- 
terest rates and suitable earning 
assets, over which banks have but 
little control. 

“It is clear bank management is 
never able directly and effectively 
to control gross income,” he said. 
‘‘However, net income which is 
what we seek, is arrived at after 
deducting expenses from gross in- 
come. In the expense area we 
can and must accept responsibility 
for a large measure of control.” 

Referring to the 
Bank’s substantial 
profit from operations in 1956, 
Du Vall attributed it to a sound 
control over expense, on one hand, 
ond a large demand for money at 
higher rates, on the other. 

“Under present monetary pol- 
icy, When business is_ strong, 
money will go ito in price; when 
business slows down, money will 
go down in price. In such an era 
banks, like all investors, must 
keep their position and their poli- 
cies flexible,” he concluded. 


Merchandise 
increase in 


Foster & Marshall Admit 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Foster & 
Marshall, 820 Second Avenue, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on teb. 1 will admit 
Gary A. Foster and Richard E. 
Bangert to partnership. Mr. Fos- 
ter will acquire a membership in 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
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The technical position of the Government market, according 
to some money market specialists, is improving, especially in the 
short- and intermediate-term sectors. It is believed in some quar- 
ters that the short-term Treasury securities will be the first to 
reflect changes in monetary policy, particularly as it is coming 
about. The demand for the most liquid Government issues appears 
to be picking up and, according to advices, some of this buying is 
coming from sources that have been out of the market for a long 
time. The decline in yield of Treasury bills seems to bear this out. 

The longer Government securities have also been moving 
ahead with considerable gusto at times, but this sector will still 
have to meet the competition of the capital market, and, for the 
present, there seems to be no tangible let-up in the demand for 
such capital funds. The thinness of the most distant Government 
market continues to make it susceptible to easy price movements, 
evcn though some minor investment buying has been reported. 


Public Pension Buying of Long Governments 


Because the demand and supply factors are very small in the 
long Government market, quotations of these securities are still 
being moved about very readily. For the past two weeks, however, 
prices of Treasury obligations have been very much on the strong 
side with the setbacks not too sharp so far. It is reported that 
the amount of investment buying in the longer maturities of Gov- 
ernment issues is still very light, even though it is larger than it 
has been at times in the past. Pension funds, mainly of the public 
variety, are supposed to be the principal buyers of the most 
distant Treasury securities, together with reported acquisitions 
now and then for Government agency accounts. 


However, it is indicated that the amount of buying which is 
being done by the various ones that are interested in long-term 
Governments is not important enough to have a marked effect 
upon quotations, except in a very thin market, and this could 
not be accomplished without a large amount of help from the pre- 
fessional side. 

Conflicting Views on Rate Trend 


The confusion which is currently surrounding the money 
markets is not likely to be lifted in the near future, according 
to not a few money market specialists. They point out that on the 
one hand, there are the statements from important Government 
sources that the inflationary forces are as strong as ever and, 
under such circumstances, there will be no let-up in the pressure 
which has been on the money market. As a matter of fact, this 
group continues to talk about another increase in the discount rate 
which would probably push it up to 34%. 

On the other hand, there are statements from other very 
reliable sources to the effect that the uptrend in interest rates 
has about reached a peak and in the not distant future some easing 
should be looked for in money rates. The answer as to which one 
will be right in their predictions about the future course of in- 
terest rates may come a lot faster than many suspect. 


Boom Coming to An End? 


The demand for short-term and intermediate-term Govern- 
ment obligations is developing, with reports that rather sizable 
positions are being built up in these issues. Some of the short- 
term buying is being attributed to the need for the improving of 
liquid holdings by corporations, probably to meet impending in- 
come tax payments. As against this, there is evidence that certain 
of the smaller commercial banks have been putting a fair amount 
of money into the middle-term Treasury obligations. 

Also, it is reported that a not unimportant source of buying 
in the near-term and intermediate-term Treasuries is from the 
money which is being taken out of the equity market. The action 
of common stocks, according to some money market specialists, 
indicates that the boom is coming to an end, and this will have a 
favorable effect upon the money market and fixed income bearing 
obligations. 


Loan Trend on Wane 


The betterment in the long-term Government market was 
probably helped by the good reception which was given to many 
of the new offerings of corporate and tax-free bonds. Also, the 
fact that loans have been showing a declining trend in all classifi- 
cations, and that Federal has not tightened the money market in 
recent weeks as much as it might have, are not unfavorable 
developments as far as Treasury issues are concerned. Moreover, 
the sell side of the Government market has been very small and 
limited at current levels of quotations. 
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As We See It 


deal of time was spent on it, and this is apparently the 
best we can do at the present time.” 

Whether a severe depression at some early date would 
be the penalty for further indifference to the mounting 
volume of public expenditures and taxes, we leave to 
others who may feel more inclined to peer into the future, 
but we have no hesitancy in saying that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has in this rather salty way called atten- 
tion to a matter which we can continue to neglect only 
at very serious risk. It is all very well for the President 
to boast of balanced budgets. The fact is, though, that 
they are balanced only by the imposition of crushing taxes 

and by reason of a record breaking rate of business 
activity which only the most naive can expect to last 
indefinitely. 
Future Commitments 

What is more—and what does not reflect itself in the 
budget we have already committed ourselves to pay- 
ments in the future in amounts that make the huge budget 
figures of the President look small. This must mean, of 
course, that at sometime in the future the budget must 
provide for outlays which would even in this day and 
time appear elmost incredible. These programs social 
security is perhaps the most costly of them. but there are 
others have been so drawn that year-to-year budgets 
have not vet begun to reflect these matters in any great 
deerce. However, the fact that we have committed our- 
selves to these extraordinary outlays in the future should 
by all rules of prudent financial management lead us to 
hold to a minimum current outlay and reduce indebted- 
ness with vigor against the day when we shall no longer 
be able to postpone these huge future payments. 

So much has been said in recent years—and justly 

about the need of a balanced budget that there is 
danger that the rank and file will gain the impression 
that when the national budget is balanced, all is well. 
Such. of course, is most definitely not the case. Funds 
are being provided only for current needs et. the, same 
time that immense obligations for the future are being 
incurred, but it is likewise true that even on the basis of 
strictly current operations, a balance is being attained only 
at the price of taking from the people large sums in taxes. 
Taxpayers without the slightest doubt cou!d and would 
do a much better job employing these funds in a produc- 
tive way than does or will the Federal Government. The 
amount of debt reduction during recent years when busi- 
ness has been going at a great pace is hardly more than 
trifling. 


sald 


A Look at the Record 

Take a look at the record that the President himself 
sets forth. Individuals in 1950 paid out to the Federal 
Government something less than $17.5 billion in income 
taxes: in fiscal 1956 they paid not far from $35.5 billion. 
During the current fiscal year some $38.5 billion will be 
taken from them in personal income taxes, and for next 
year the figure is set at $41 billion. In 1950 corporations 
paid out of their income something less than $11 billion; 
they are now paying at the rate of nearly $21.5 billion, and 
next year are expected to have to pay somewhat more 
than double what was required of them in 1950. The 
Eisenhower Administration is supposed to have granted 
some relief from excise taxes, but next year about $11 
billion of these levies are to be collected against about 
$7.5 billion in 1950. Add all this up and we have a pro- 
posed tax take next year of more than $73.5 billion, or 
somewhat more than double that of 1950. 

Such figures as these would not make such sorry 
reading if the national debt were being reduced substan- 
tially. But in this matter the facts are far from heartening. 
In fiscal 1956. national debt was brought down from 
$274.4 to $272.8 billion! According to present estimates 
ard proposals, it will still be but little less than $270 
billion at the end of fiscal 1958! And all these guesses 
about receipts are based upon the assumption that the 
volume of business and the general state of business will 
continue at or about the current record breaking rate. 
The trouble is. of course, that plans are being laid for 
enormous outlays next year, and so long as the money is 
to be laid out. there is no alternative—or certainly no 
acceptable alternative—to levying taxes proportionately. 

There was a time when the politicians were able to 
excuse themselves by saying that much the larger part of 
the expenditures consisted of defense outlays and that 
these could not be reduced without risking dire things. 


© 


Strangely enough, this Administration at the same time 
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that it is planning record breaking total expenditures is 
still holding defense expenditures to a level substantially 
below the level ruling when it came into office. It has 
convincingly shown that it is possible to keep defense out- 
lays within reason without weakening ourselves unduly, 


but it is unable to reach the same or similar results when 
it turns to those portions of the budget which have here- 


tofore been regarded as reduceable — 


nable to reduction. 


if any were ame- 


New Deal paternalism and unconcern about the cost 
of it seems to have pervaded the thinking of all too 


many of us. 
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The Price of Stability 


the dollar, of huge demands for 
borrowed funds in excess of cur- 
rent savings, impinging on a situ- 
ation in which prices are already 
rising and demand is already 
pressing on industrial capacity. 
It is within the Reserve System’s 
technical discretion to make suf- 
ficient reserves available to the 
commercial banking system to 
permit the banks to make loans 
in much larger volume. This 
would in effect, however, create 
money to offset the deficiency of 
savings. If the Federal Reserve 
System did this, it would. betray 
its basic responsiblity. 


Price Trends 

In the course of the 
months, the prosperity, stability 
and growth which this country 
had enjoyed began gradually to 
turn into a boom. An exuberant 
optimism developed, serious short- 
ages appeared in key commodities, 
such as steel, and prices rose over 
an increasingly wide range of 
commodities. In the atmosphere 
of generally active demand, op- 


last 18 


portunities for employment were 


reflected in in- 
creased wages. As costs of both 
labor and materials rose, they 
were increasingly passed on into 
higher prices for final products. 
Regulated agencies, such as rail- 
roads, squeezed by higher costs, 
requested and were granted rate 
increases, thus adding further to 
the cost of doing business. For a 
long time these expansive devel- 
opments found only moderate re- 
{lection in the general cost of liv- 
ing, partly because our agricul- 
ture was going through a basic 
readjustment and food prices were 
low. More recently, as food prices 
first stabilized and then rose, the 
very general rise in costs and 
prices which had been gathering 
headway has been more fully re- 
flected in the index of consumer 
prices. As this index is used by 
many of our leading industries to 
determine when wage adjustments 
shall be made, we are now experi- 
encing an additional series of cost 
increases which industry will nat- 
urally wish to pass on in pricing 
intermediate and final products. 

These developments are now 
sufficiently widespread to furnish 
unmistakable evidence that the 
mechanics of the spiral of infla- 
tion is at work. The spiral can be 
said to be still an infant in that 
the total rise in the cost of living 
is still less than 3%. It is so un- 
mistakably present, however, that 
it calls for consideration of the 
dangers involved in such a spiral 
and the existing means of coping 
with it. 
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Mechanics of Inflation 

An inflationary spiral once in 
operation has strong tendencies to 
feed upon itself. Because prices 
generally are expected to rise, the 
incentive to save is diminished 
and the incentive to spend is in- 
creased. Consumers who would 
normally be savers are encouraged 
to postpone saving and, instead, 
purchase goods of which they are 
not in immediate need. Busiress- 
men, likewise, are encouraged to 
anticipate their growth require- 
ments. Thus, spending is in- 
creased on both counts. But be- 


cause the economy is already op- 
erating at relatively full capacity, 
further increases in spending can- 
not result in corresponding in- 
creases in production. Instead, 
they work themselves out in a 
spiral of more and more rapidly 
mounting prices, wages, and costs, 
in other words, in an accelerated 
depreciation in the purchasing 
power or real value of the dollar. 

The operations of such a spiral 
undermine the very foundations 
of balanced industrial growth. 
Growth or expansion plans are 
necessarily concrete and are based 
on projections of market trends 
in the demand for specific prod- 
ucts. These trends become quite 
misleading when they reflect not 
basic demands that may be ex- 
pected to recur but rather antici- 
patory buying entered into as a 
sort of hedge against inflation. 
Expansion of capacity based on 
faulty forecasts may lead to seri- 
ous imbalances in productive 
capacity and in the credit struc- 
ture, imbalances that may set the 
stage for hard problems of re- 
adjustment later on. 


Brakes on Inflation 

Such is the prospect that would 
lie before us should the incipient 
spiral of inflation, now in being, 
gather headway and become first 
self-feeding and later self-accel- 
erating. This simply cannot hap- 
pen, however, without increasing 
supplies of money. As prices and 
wages and costs mount, more and 
more money is needed to finance 
transactions. Some of this financ- 
ing can be effected by drawing 
down working capital and by 
making more intensive use of 
money already in existence, but 
there are limits to these expedi- 
ents. A mounting spiral of infla- 
tion, accelerated by feed-back, can 
never go very far without addi- 
tions to the money supply. We are 
safeguarded, therefore, as long as 
the Federal Reserve System main- 
tains appropriate monetary poli- 
cies. It is the one institution with- 
in our government which is ex- 
plicitly charged, by the nature of 
its functions, with concern for the 
preservation of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. To be alert 
to the effect of its operations at all 
times and to stand adamant 
against inflation is a primary re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


Basic Cause of Tight Money 


When interest rates rise; as they 
have risen during the past year, 
in a context of (1) high-level em- 
ployment, (2) output pressing on 
limits of capacity, (3) rising costs 
and prices, (4) increased velocity 
of money, and (5) deterioration of 
bank liquidity. and -corporate 
working capital ratios, and when 
all of these developments occur 
at a time of continued stability 
and some grou'‘h in the money 
supply, the only real explanation 
is that plans for investment in 
the aggregate are in excess of 
current savings. It follows, also, in 
this context that money cannot 
cease to be tight and equilibrium 
be restored unless either savings 
increase sufficiently to meet in- 
vestment demands, or investment 
plans are scaled down to the 
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availability of savings, or that a 
balance is achieved by a combina- 
tion of both. 

If the Federal Reserve System 
should disregard its mandate and 
release more reserves to the mem- 
ber banks, this would not relieve 
the situation. Rather, it would ac- 
centuate it, for the commercial 
banks would then lend more to 
potential borrowers seeking loans. 
These borrowers, with money in 
hand, would enter the markets to 
add their bids for scarce goods 
and searce services to bids already 
there. The effect would be to 
spark an inflationary spiral and 
to accelerate the rise in prices, 
wages and costs. As a _ conse- 
guence, even more money would 
be needed to finance transactions. 
When the circle had worked itself 
out, money still would be tight 
because the basic economic re- 
quirements had not been met, i.e., 
saving had not come into equilib- 
rium with demands for invest- 
ment. 


Now, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has, in fact, mitigated the 
rise of interest rates during the 
past year in the sense that it has 
increased somewhat the volume of 
reserves made available to its 
member banks, and, to the extent 
that increased loans and increased 
spending were made possible by 
these releases, the System shares 
in some part responsibility for the 
price advances that have occurred. 
It did not release reserves in 
sufficient volume, however, t9 
neutralize the economic forces 
that were the fundamental cause 
of the rise in interest rates. 
Throughout the past year, as a 
result, commercial banks have 
operated within a general en- 
vironment of restraint that has 
helped to temper the exuberance 
of the boom. 


Price of Stability 

What then is the _ price of 
stability so far as it is affected 
by conditions in the financial 
markets? It consists essentially of 
changes in the difficulty with 
which money can be borrowed, in 
the interest rate which must be 
paid for that borrowing, and in 
the rewards that accrue to those 
who save. Naturally many voices 
are raised in protest. 

Loudest is that of the home 
builder and home buver who 
counted on financing his trans- 
actions on mortgages subject to 
an interest ceiling of 412%. Mort- 
gage lenders, able to lend their 
money on mortgages of equal 
quality for 5% or better, are ob- 
viously not interested in mortgages 
yielding less. More distressing yet 
is the plight of our municipal and 
school authorities who come to the 
market to borrow funds to enlarge 
sadly deficient school facilities. 
They are dismayed at the impact 
of higher interest outlays on 
school budgets that are already 
strained. Almost equally = ag- 
grieved are the small businessmen 
who complain that they are 
squeezed unfairly as compared 
with the giant corporations which 
not only may be better able to 
pay higher interest rates but also 
have wider access to markets im 
which to find the funds they seek. 
Most misleading are the voiees 
that maintain that higher interest 
rates are needlessly swelling the 
costs of government because they 
apply to our huge national debt 
and that they are delaying the day 
when aé_ well-ordered Federal 
budget will permit long-needed 
tax relief for our citizens. 

Increasingly, voices represent- 
ing all these points of view 
demand ae reversal of current 
Federal Reserve policies or some 
exception to the impact of these 
policies so far as they affect a 
particular situation. 


Would Reversal Bring Relief? 

Now, the Federal Reserve has no 
power to favor some groups of bor- 
rowers as against others, for ex- 
ample, to favor public school au- 
thorities in their quest for bor- 
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rowed money at the expense, say, of 
funds for plant expansion. All the 
Federal Reserve can do is to affect 
the total volume of funds avail- 
able to the commercial banks to 
lend. Since the great bulk of loans 
do not pass through the banking 
system at all but are channeled 
from savers to borrowers directly, 
or through financial intermedi- 
aries such as insurance companies, 
the Federal Reserve System actu- 
ally affects only the amount by 
which the banks augment savings 
that enter the market from other 
sources. Thus the Federal Reserve 
has no means to bring relief to 
any specific group of borrowers 
alone. It can only make reserves 
available to the commercial bank- 
ing system as a whole, to be 
loaned in the market under com- 
petitive conditions. To increase 
such reserves under present con- 
ditions would, of course, increase 


the inflation. But would it also 
bring relief to the affected 
groups? 

Partly in response to tighter 


money, building costs have been 
fairly steady over the past few 
months, but over the past two 
years they have increased three 
times as much as the cost of 
living. How long would home 
builders be able to develop mass 
markets if building costs were to 
inflate further? How many addi- 
tional schools could, in fact, be 
built if costs of construction were 
to resume their recent rate of 
rise? Would not lower interest 
rates, if they stimulated a resump- 
tion of this rise, compound the 
problem? The small businessman 
is particularly vulnerable to un- 
predictable price movements. He 
is less able to cope with inflation 
than the large concern that can 
employ specialists to deal with the 
impact of rising costs on in- 
ventory, pricing and expansion 
policies. The budget-maker knows 
too well how rising costs ruin his 
carefully prepared itemization of 
prospective expenditures. 

More sophisticated critics point 
out, correctly, that the huge de- 
mands for financing now present 
in the money markets are not en- 
tirely related to current industrial 
activity but partly to the financ- 
ing of future activity when labor 
and material may well be in better 
supply. Is there not a real danger, 
they ask, that the current level 
of interest rates will stifle essen- 
tial forward planning of our 
businessmen and set the stage for 
a recession later on? 


There is no question but that 
this problem is real and that its 
relative weight must be taken 
into account in every decision 
concerning monetary policy. It is 
probably true that some of the 
over-exuberance that has char- 
acterized the American economy 
in the past two years had its 
origin in the very easy credit con- 
ditions that prevailed in 1954. We 
can see clearly now that this is 
true as to certain important seg- 
ments of the home building in- 


dustry. 
Because of the existence of this 
problem, the Federal Reserve 


System can never commit itself 
specifically with respect to its 
future course of action. It must 
always be in a position to adjust 
its policies to the requisites of 
stability. The balance between 
saving and spending is subject to 
many shifts, and the Federal Re- 
serve System must always be in 
a position to respond flexibly to 
these shifts. It does this in a 
minor degree, in fact, almost con- 
tinuously. Those who care to read 
the record meticulously will find 
that on more than one occasion 
during 1956, the Federal Reserve 
relaxed somewhat the emphasis 
with which it applied policies of 
restraint. On each occasion, a 
subsequent quickening of infla- 
tionary pressures indicated a con- 
tinued need for restraint. 

One generalization that emerges 
from these illustrations is that, 
despite the possibility of differen- 
tial impacts, interest rates high 
enough to balance saving with 
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investment are a cheap, not a dear, 
price to pay for stability when the 
alternative is inflation. Inflation, 
long continued, corrupts the 
foundations of society. It reaches 
into the bosom of the family, 
erodes its savings, and under- 
mines provision for sickness, edu- 
cation and old age. 


What About “Mild Inflation’? 


Yet, there are other voices, 
urbane and persuasive, to suggest 
that a little inflation, a controlled 
inflation amounting to, say 2% a 
year, may not be too bad, par- 
ticularly if the alternative be a 
deep depression. They suggest (1) 
that it may be a necessary price 


for growth and prosperity and 
insurance against the losses of 
deep depression, and (2) that 


> 


workers’ real wages are now pro- 
tected by suitable collective bar- 
gaining contracts against the 
ravages of an annual 2% increase 
in the cost of living. This view 
overlooks many pitfalls. 

First, the cited alternative of 
deep depression is completely in- 
valid. Interest costs that contrib- 
ute to stability by balancing sav- 
ing with investment do not set 
the stage for economic collapse. To 
the contrary, they help prevent 
imbalances from developing in the 
economy. If a depression occurs, 
it will be because these imbal- 
ances have actually developed, 
not because they were avoided. 


Second, there is no such thing 
as a controlled inflation limited to 
2% per year. If it were once 
known that our government con- 
sciously embraced or tolerated 
such a goal, the incentive to save 
would be sadly diminished and 
the incentive to spend sharply in- 
creased. This in itself would lead 
to an acceleration of inflationarv 
pressures. It would tend to make 
them self-feeding and would go 
far to eliminate any possibility 
that the pressures could be con- 
trolled within narrow limits. 

Third, escalator clauses cannot 
protect the whole economy from 
inflation. At the best, they in- 
sulate a portion of the economy 
at the expense of the rest. This is 


the road to internal disruption 
and social chaos. 
Finally, continued inflation, 


even if it could be controlled to 
a rate of 2% per annum, would 
by no means be mild. It would 
be equal to an erosion of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar by 
about one half in the course of 
each generation. For example, a 
worker retiring at the age of 65 
on a pension of $100 per month 
would have the equivalent of only 
ebout $82 per month at age 75. 
and of only about $67 per month 
at age 85. If he lived to be one 
hundred, his pension then would 
be the equivalent of only $50 in 
current prices. 


Worker Is Not Protected 


These calculations illustrate the 
tremendous stake that the Amer- 
ican worker has recently acquired 
in stability in the purchasing 
power of money. Among the out- 
standing gains achieved by col- 
lective bargaining in recent years 
is the widespread adoption of in- 
dustrial pension and retirement 
plans based on the worker's earn- 


ings during his active working 
life. If we should experience 
merely creeping inflation, those 
pensions will be seriously defi- 
cient in buying power as com- 


pared with what the worker had 
the right to expect. If the infla- 
tion should be anything more than 
creeping, the loss would be disas- 
trous. 

Two other important provisions 
of modern collective bareaining 
contracts relate to automatic cost 
of living adjustments and auto- 
matic adjustments for increases in 
general productivity. Where in 
effect the first clearly protects the 
worker from inflation so far as 
current earnings are concerned, it 
also automatically translates ris- 
ine eorsie£ :" GF alse of 


costs of production, The second 
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diminishes the extent to which 
growth in productivity may act to 
cushion inflationary pressures. 

Thus, should our government 
come to tolerate a goal of even 
mild inflation, these new features 
of collective bargaining agree- 
ments would tend actually to 
speed the interplay of generally 
inflating costs and prices upon 
each other at the same time that 
the real value of the worker’s 
pension was being dissipated. 

No such calamity is implicit in 
these agreements, however, if our 
government continues to. stand 
firm for a stable dollar. In an en- 
vironment where the purchasing 
power of money is stable, these 
key provisions that now charac- 
terize so many collective bargain- 
ing contracts are not mutually in- 
consistent. Rather, they mutually 
reinforce each other in promoting 
the prospects of a widely based 
and stable prosperity. 


Community Response 


The last thing I would want to 
imply is that the Federal Reserve 
can produce or guarantee sustain- 
able growth or stability or a com- 
pletely stable purchasing power of 
the dollar. That happy result de- 
pends on mutually harmonious 
and reinforcing interactions be- 
tween all parts of our society. 
The Federal Reserve does play an 
indispensable role, however, in 
the quest for stability. I am cer- 
tain that stability would be im- 
possible if the Federal Reserve 
failed in its duty to adopt appro- 
priate policies directed toward 
sustainable economic growth, high 
levels of activity and stability in 
— purchasing power of the dol- 
ar. 

The adoption of these policies 
by the Federal Reserve, however, 
by no means insures their effec- 
tiveness. That depends on a con- 
structive reaction by every ele- 
ment in the community. To revert 
to the earlier analogy, a com- 
munity in which the citizens were 
preponderantly law abiding would 
still be lawless should the Courts 
fail to administer the law. On the 
other hand, a community that was 
essentially lawless would remain 
so no matter how conscientiously 
the Courts acted on the cases that 
came before them. Equally, in the 
problem of achieving and main- 
taining stability, the Federal Re- 
serve can refuse to fuel the fires 
from which the inflationary spiral 
springs. Also, on appropriate oc- 
casion such as the present, when 
saving is vitally necessary to pro- 
vide the ingredients for growth, 
it can so operate as to permit mar- 
ket forces to increase the incen- 
tives for saving. But sustainable 
growth will not be forthcoming if 
the community does not respond 
to these incentives and does not, 


in fact. curtail its consumption 
end increase its savings. In the 
same vein, the Federal Reserve, 


when credit demands are expand- 
ing at a time of rising prices and 
excessive demands on our pro- 
ductive facilities, can permit this 
demand to be reflected in the 
availability of credit and a higher 
cost of borrowing. These are sig- 
nals for all borrowers to see, to 
heed, and to cause a reexamina- 
tion of their projected spending 
plans. The signals will not result 
in the most constructive result, 
however, if the borrowing ele- 
ments in the community do not, 
in fact, review their programs and 
take steps to postpone or other- 
wise to economize on less essen- 
tial outlays. 

Stability can only be achieved 
by the whole community acting 
in harmonious response to the 
facts of each individual situation. 
The potential future before this 
economy is unbelievably bright, 
but that potential will not be real- 
ized if, as a community, we dis- 
regard the plain meaning of facts 
that are there for all to see. To- 
day the situation calls not for 
expedients or palliatives to alle- 
viate the impacts of higher inter- 
est rates but for constructive re- 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 
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This Week’s True Story 


The results that come from con- 
sistent, cumulative efforts when 
applied intelligently in sales work 
are often surprisingly gratifying. 
One of the best assets any securi- 
ties salesman can possess is the 
patience to follow along sound 
lines and build constructively 
even when the temptation to fol- 
low other alluring short cuts pre- 
sent themselves. It is easy to build 
up a clientele based upon the 
human desire to obtain a quick 
profit or to “get something for 
nothing.” But such a foundation 
will not stand the test of time 
nor the adversities that are part 
and parcel of the economic cycle. 
It is tempting to try and confine 
your activities to the solicitation 
of business among the larger ac- 
counts and to neglect the smaller 
investor. It is the slow and patient 
building of a clientele, based upon 
the idea that you are in business 
“to help people” that is sometimes 
difficult to pursue when other 
avenues offer alluring promises of 
higher immediate rewards. 


The Reward of Consistency 


In relating this story you will 
pardon the reference to my own 
particular experience—such cases 
as the one I am to relate here are 
happening every day in all phases 
of sales work, in and out of the 
investment business. I just hap- 
pen to be familiar with the facts 
as they are and pass them along 
as a reminder to other men who 
have: the same fundamental phi- 
losophy and share with me the 
ideas which I consider to be sound 
security merchandising. 


Severai years ago I met a re- 
tired woman who had limited re- 
sources and a modest portfolio of 
good securities. Her income was 
improved over a period of time 
and certain changes were sug- 
gested in her investments that 
were fortunately sound and prof- 
itable. The commission earnings 
of the account, however, barely 
covered the time and effort ex- 
pended in assisting her with other 
problems that she would on occa- 
sion bring before me. Each year 
I prepared her income tax and 
helped her with certain other rec- 
ords she needed for county, city 
taxes and assessments. Then there 
was the matter of consultation 
from time to time regarding her 
securities which gave her peace 
of mind even though it rarely 
1esulted in any changes in her 
investments that would have pro- 
duced some commissions. 

Several of her children had 
small savings and I carefully in- 
vested these sums in some Mutual 
Funds and one or two growth 
common stocks. The amount in- 
volved was small, yet I tried to 
take the same interest and give 
the attention to these investments 
that I would have shown if the 
commissions had been substantial 
instead of almost negligible. One 
day I received a phone call from 
one of the children who had ob- 
tained a position working for one 
of the large airlines and she told 
me she had recommended that 


sponse to those rates, constructive 
in the sense of increased saving 
and sober review of projected ex- 
penditures. Although it is impos- 
sible to put a dollar figure on 
potential demand, the gap to be 
bridged between saving and pro- 
jected investment expenditures is 
probably not very large. It must, 
however, be bridged, not by panic 
curtailment but by judicious re- 
scheduling of outlays on the part 
of all of the major elements of 
our community — consumers, in- 
dustry and government. 





one of the young men, also work- 
ing there, should make some in- 
vestments and he eventually be- 
gan to buy some common stocks 
in limited amounts. Several other 
employees of this same company 
also opened modest accounts, but 
by and large the business was still 
not profitable considering the 
work involved, even though it was 
handled entirely by telephone. 


Pay Day 

Several weeks ago I received a 
telephone call from the young 
man at the airline. By now I had 
been doing business with him for 
several years. He asked me if I 
would be able to come to his 
home some evening and meet his 
father and mother. They were 
people of substantial means, but 
all these years they had saved 
and invested in real estate and 
government bonds. But he had 
been talking with them. He told 
them of my interest, going back 
several years to the retired woman 
client who had originally started 
this little chain of small investor 
clients, and he impressed them 
with the fact that they should 
own some securities and that they 
should talk with me. 


Last week I received my first 
order from his parents. It is the 
forerunner of substantially more 
business to follow. After over 
three years of consistent effort we 
have at last begun to capitalize 
upon a policy which I believe to 
be the best kind of salesmanship 
there is — DO THE BEST JOB 
YOU CAN FOR EVERY CUS- 
TOMER, LARGE OR SMALL, 
AND STICK TO IT DAY IN AND 
DAY OUT. 

Take care of your customers 
and your business will take care 
of you! 


Geddes, Andrews Formed 


GRAND JUNCTION, Colo. — 
Geddes, Andrews & Co. has beer 
formed with offices at 2632! F 
Road to engage in a securities 
business. 








CANCER LIFE-LINE 


Through films, pamphlets, 
posters, exhibits and lec- 
tures, our life-line of cancer 
education reaches people in 
business and industry. 
) They learn facts about 
cancer which could mean 
the difference between life 
and death. For information 
about a program in your 
plant call the American 
Cancer Society or write 
“Cancer” care of your 
local Post Office. 


“AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Oar Responsibility as World's 
Dominant Economic Power 


tween the Legislature and the 
Executive, the extent to which the 
Legislature has moved into the 
field of foreign affairs is fasci- 
nating to observe, but it is not 
very comfortable to those who 
have to administer the programs. 
There was a time when the Secre- 
tary of State could manage his 
Department and his affairs rela- 
tively free of the supervision and 
the direction of Congress. There 
was a time when Congress was 
quite content to allow a Root or a 
Stimson to play along in foreign 
affairs as long as he did not come 
forward with a treaty to be rati- 
fied: but no longer. Congress in 
those days was almost exclusively 
interested in domestic issues, but 
the presently intriguing character 
of foreign affairs, their impact 
upon the thinking of the people, 
the frequent missions of our Con- 
gressmen abroad; all these things 
have induced our legislators to 
adopt far too detailed legislation 
and as a result to place too many 
burdens and handicaps upon the 
day-to-day conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

Another point I would like to 
stress is the necessity for the con- 
tinuity of these programs. Here 
again the jealousy of Congress for 
its prerogatives interferes with 
3a certain continuity. Another 
thought that I perhaps should re- 
fer to: we were able to achieve a 
certain continuity of program 
through the authorizations and 
the appropriations system in the 
Marshall Plan and I would urge 
that such a system be applied if 
we are to have a program for the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Naturally you have to 
very effective and enlightened 
administration of the program or 
else your projects are wasted and 
your money is wasted. | know 
that this is a very easy thing ito 
say and a hard thing to accom- 
plish. It is so difficult to find men 
equipped to do this type of work. 
We just don’t have the reservoir 
of men skilled in language and 
experienced in the customs of 
these countries. It is increasingly 
cifficult to detach a person, when 
you do find him, from the job in 
which he already finds himself. 
Nor are there in government near 
enough good experienced men to 
go around. As I say, mediocre 
administration is the death of 
many a project. The trouble is 
that these jobs are most exacting. 
They require very high talents 
and supreme tact, together with 
an inexhaustible willingness to 
put up with frustrating and ex- 
asperating inconveniences. I 
would like to say a word here for 
some of the people, men and 
women, who serve the country in 
this type of work. Devoted, self- 
less, patient, they deserve much 
of their country’s praise. Nothing 
irritates me more than to hear 
some people at home, comfortably 
situated, speaking of the fumbling 
and the inefficient character oi 
these agents in the field, when all 
the king’s horses and all the kine’s 
men could not induce the com- 
plainers to take any part of the 
unspectacular and monetarily un- 
rewarding work and _ inconven- 
iences whieh attach to so many 
of these jobs. 

There is another thing that 1 
think is rather interesting to note, 
particularly in connection with 
the recent events in the Middle 
East, and it may have some im- 
portance and effect on our future 
programs. I refer to the progress 
which has been made towards the 
concept of a common market in 
Europe and the extension of the 
steel and coal community to the 
production of nuclear energy. 
Certainly great accent has been 
placed upon that recently by rea- 


have a 


son of disclosure of the heavy de- 
pendence of the European ecoi- 
omy on Middle East oil. 

Alternative Energy Sources 

The good Lord-has seen fit to 
place what appears to be approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the oil re- 
sources of the world in certain 
sections of what is known as the 
Middle East and to place those 
reserves very close to a highly 
strategic waterway, the Suez 
Canal. But as things go in this 
world, the ingenuity and the en- 
ergy of man sooner or later finds 
a solution to any bottleneck prob- 
lem. In former times the long 
established caravan routes run- 
ning through this very area were 
abandoned and the cities along 
them became quaint ruins once 
trade found newer and easier 
channels to follow. Now great 
stress is, being placed today on all 
sorts of alternatives, whether it be 
the large tankers or the new pipe- 
lines and more and more capital 
is being devoted and directed to 
the production of nuclear energy 
in Europe. It will be, of course, 
a long time indeed before any ot 
these become satisfactory alter- 
natives but Europe’s eagerness to 
develop a new source of energy 
may point to a type of aid that we 
can contribute to. 

Europe will certainly have to 
look to us for fissionable material 
and reactor knowhow. I think we 
must promptly look at some ot! 
the restrictive clauses that we 
have in our atomic energy stat- 
utes, to see whether or not they 
protect our security, or whether 
with the wide knowledge now of 
technical matters in connection 
with that development, we couldn’t 
very well be more liberal in con- 
nection with the export of fission- 
able material and_ particularly 
with certain aspects of knowhow. 
I do believe that in the European 
tradition of high and profound re- 
search. we have quite as much to 
gain from them as they from us. 

We will always need the Middle 
East oil, but I think we ought to 
do everything we possibly can to 
help Europe balance out her 
sources of raw materials. It is in- 
tolerable, no matter what the 
political situation may be, that an 
area as vigorous and as dynamic 
es Western Europe should be so 
dependent upon such a tight bot- 
tleneck. Turning to the Suez 
Canal for a moment, I really be- 
lieve that Egypt will observe and 
appreciate that, if she is to have 
the full potential value of the use 
of the Suez Canal, it will be 
necessary to convince the world 
that this waterway is being run 
without discrimination, is being 
well maintained and that shippers 
can confidently assume that their 
cargos will go through without 
any impediment. I hope and I feel 
that this is perhaps our best hope 
for a solution—an ultimate solu- 
tion of the Suez Canal problem. 


Clearing the Canal 

Perhaps I should interject here 
something about the problem of 
clearance of the Canal. Thanks- 
giving Day Mr. Hamjarskold 
asked me if I could come up and 
see him because he wanted to get 
a little help in connection witit 
the clearance of the Canal. At that 
stage practically every resolution 
was going through the United Na- 
tions and ending up in the lap of 
the Secretary-General. He said he 
never cleared a Canal before. 
Well, I suggested that it would be 
a case of the blind leading the 
blind, for neither had I. He said 
he would like to find somebody 
that he would be sure would do a 
rood job. Well my first instinct 
was to go out and see Lucius Clay 
who had been my predecessor in 
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Germany and who, when I was in 
the War Department, was desig- 
nated to clear Cherbourg Harbor. 
Cherbourg Harbor was about as 
big a mess in terms of sabotaged 
and sunken vessels than anything 
I'd ever seen. The Germans, by 
the way, did a much better job on 
lousing up that situation than the 
Egyptians did on the Suez Canal. 
Lucius Clay in a very short time 
cleared that Harbor and did a 
very impressive job indeed. 

Well, Clay and I got our heads 
together and we made up our 
minds that the best man we could 
find was General Wheeler, better 
known as Spec Wheeler, and he’s 
the man in charge of the job out 
there now. Wheeler in the course 
of other positions of distinction 
was a member of my division in 
the First World War. He was an 
Engineer Officer then. Later he 
was in charge of the Panama 
Canal. He ran it for three years 
or so and removed some obstruc- 
tions in it when a ship was sunk 
there at the time. He was con- 
sulting engineer for the World 
Bank. Involved in all its projects 
around the world, he built the 
Lido Road. Wheeler’s a man who 
is not only a very skillful engi- 
neer but also used to dealing with 
civilians and aware of some of the 
forces that play around the inter- 
national scene. I couldn't imag- 
ine—I couldn’t think of anvone 
who was better equipped than 
General Wheeler to do this jov 
and I think we can all gain a good 
bit of confidence in the fact that 
he is on the job. 

Wheeler knows his business and 
if he says he can clear the Canal 
by a certain date, I think he really 
can. It has been difficult to survey 
the Canal I am told, but now he 
has a very important salvage fleet 
at his disposal which he is able 
to distribute along the entire 
length of the Canal. He can work 
on these sunken ships simultane- 
ously. This ought to greatly ex- 
pedite the clearing of the Canal 
and I’ve had some good news this 
morning to the effect that the 
latest check up indicated that a 
number of wrecks that they sup- 
posed were there from their aerial] 
survey turn out not to be existent. 
There are some mean problems 
down the Canal that have to be 
taken care of, but I'm sure that 
with the salvage equipment that 
we have and with General 
Wheeler in charge, it won't be too 
long before we've got a clearance 
through there. 

The British and the French 
ships, of which you heard so much 
talk, are in the main, still up in 
Port Said. They are still at work. 
They still have a big job to do 
there; indeed the work is only 
about half done. There’ hasn't 
been any undue delay in the 
clearance of the Canal. After al! 
a good bit of shooting took place 
in that particular area, and you 
can’t clear the atmosphere over- 
night, but I do believe that the 
Canal is being cleared as rapidly 
and as expeditiously as it is hu- 
manly possible to do so. 


Ultimate Suez Solution 


I think that the real test will 
come when someone has to work 
out the ultimate solution of the 
whole Suez Canal problem. I am 
happy to say I think you have 
seen in the newspapers that the 
United States has advanced the 
sum of $5,000,000 for the initial 
operations of the clearance of the 
Canal. Other countries have indi- 
cated that they will contribute 
sums that are at least propor- 
tionate to the United States con- 
tribution. Indeed, just as I left 
my office today I heard that 
Germany had made an advance 
The amount of money that we will 
raise initially will not do the 
whole job because the whole job 
involves not merely clearance but 
the re-establishment of the shops 
which were sabotaged as well as 
the resupply of an entire auxiliary 
fleet consisting of tows, tugs and 
dredges which serve to maintain 


the flow of 
Canal. 

I've dwelt on the Canal because 
it is so important to trade in the 
world, but I don’t think that I 
cught to talk any more about the 
Middle East situation. It’s as com- 
plex as it possibly can be with all 
the passions that involve the oil 
producing countries, particularly 
the attitude of Syria through 
which the pipeline goes. The situ- 
ution of Syria is quite as serious 
as that of the Suez Canal itself; 
500,000 barrels a day used to go 
through that country’s pipeline. 
That pipeline is now severed and 
several pumping stations have 
been destroyed. This is not Syrian 
oil that is going through there; 
it is Iraqi oil and it goes up to 
Lebanon but this is about as high- 
handed an interruption as any- 
thing else that has occurred in that 
area. Of course we shall have to 
watch that. 

But I would urge you not to 
take your eyes off Europe. Eu- 
rope is still the dynamic center of 
the economy and the thought of 
the free world. We are all crea- 
tures of our own experience and 
we think back on our own ex- 
perience. I call your attention to 
the situation in Germany. We 
have in Germany, a new election 
coming up this year. I don’t know 
what Chancellor Adenauer will 
do. He hasn’t confided in me, but 
if I know Chancellor Adenauer, 
with all due deference, I would 
say that he will run again, if he 
continues with his present good 
health. Germany, of course, has 
been very fortunate indeed _ to 
have a man like Adenauer witn 
his stamina and with his wisdom. 
It has been one of the very great 
boons of the postwar period that 
such a statesman as that was on 
the scene. But Germany is fraught 
with problems: the unification of 
Germany; what would happen in 
East Germany if there were riots 
similar to those which occurred 
in Hungary? Germany, for what- 
ever may have happened in the 
Far East cr whatever may happen 
in the Middle East is still sort of 
a cockpit between the East and 
the West and the struggle for the 
soul of Faust has been going on 
over that area for a long time. I 
think we can all take com- 
fort in the fact that Germany has 
now a well established system of 
government which is really well! 
seated, well established and popu- 
lar in the minds of the people at 
large. 


traffic through the 


Praises Eden and Macmillan 

I would like to say just a word 
before I close, on the change in 
the British Government. I[ was 
saddened at the news that Sir 
Anthony Eden had seen fit to re- 
sign. He had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. Anyone who 
served through the First World 
War as an Infantry Officer must 
have been under strains that few 
of us have had in a lifetime. Since 
then he has been in public service 
and he has served his country 
well. The courage that he dis- 
played over the Ethiopian incident 
will forever stand to his credit. I 
think that in his resignation we 
all have to admit that this man 
gave of his own energies and ot 
his spirit and of his health to the 
service of a country which com- 
mands our respect and our iad- 
miration. I have had the geod 
fortune on a number of occasions 
to work with him and I am sure 
that I speak for most of the people 
here before me when I say that [ 
certainly wish him well in what- 
ever career he follows and hope 
that he finds real satisfaction in 
the record that he has made. 

Harold Macmillan is another 
friend, a man whol ran into first 
in North Africa shortly after we 
landed. Just as my plane was 
coming onto the air field, we 
noticed another plane that was 
burning on its takeoff. Haro'd 
Macmillan, who was then the top 
British officer in Algiers, and his 
French counterpart were taking 
otf when the plane caughi fire. 
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Everybody got out of the plane— 
they thought, but upon counting 
noses they found that the French 
High Commissioner was still in 
the plane. Harold Macmillan 
turned around and ran into that 
blazing plane and pulled th’s man 
out. A very gallant feat of arms. 
You don’t need to suspect Harold 
Macmillan’s courage. He’s a tough 
nan; he’s a member of that Mac- 
millan publishing firm and he’s 
a doer. He comes from the island 
of Arran, that very rugged island 
oif the coast of Scotland which 
I'm told that my forbears on 
my father’s side came froin. He 
told me many times about the 
character of the island. He told 
me once that there is a cave there 
known as McCloy’s Cave and in- 
asmuch as all caves in that area 
were used by smugglers, it rather 
points to the fact that the family 
did not enjoy what might be 
known as respectability amongst 
the more law akiding citizens of 
the island. So I think that we 
can take comfort in the facc that 
Harold Macmillan is to be at the 
helm of the British ship and we 
all can hope that it does tnark 3 
oetter understanding and a bette. 
coordination of policy then we 
have enjoyed in the last few 
weeks. 

The strain on these men that 
hold such high positions is suck 
as to command our great respect 
I think that more of what happens 
in 1957 will depend upon these 
Statesmen than on the opinion: 
cf all of the economists, analysts 
and certainly the bank Chairmen 
than we gather here tonight vie 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia. I remembez 
when I once was going to make 
a speech out in the West not long 
ego. I made a very  profounc 
analysis of the international situ- 
ation, I thought I had done ¢ 
good bit of preparatory work anc 
was just about to read it before 
a Bankers Convention when, ‘Ic 
and behold, the Israelis jumped off 
and everything that I had in my 
speech was just contrary to the 
events! I got up on the platform 
and I was a speaker in search of 
a speech, somewhat as I am to- 
night. So, I just give you. warning 
that with all these panels that you 
have had here today and with all 
the bank Chairmen who have 
been telling you about automobile 
production and what will happen 
in 1957, some d--n fool force 
might come along in this world 
and repeal everything that yo 
learned. So I just urge you to be 
alert, do your best under all the 
circumstances, and absorb all the 
wisdom that you have learnec 
today: but also be aware that there 
are great forces playing arounc 
the world of which you really 
must be cognizant as well as the 
statistics which relate to you 
particular industry. . 


Cashiers Elect 


Howard W. Summer, of Halsey 
Stuart & Co., has been elected 
President of The Cashiers Asso 
ciation of Wall Street, Inc., it was 
announced following the annual 
meeting of the association. 


Edward H. Devlin. of 
Ellis & Anderson, was 
First Vice-President: C. Russel 
Berger, of G. A. Saxton & Co. 
Inc., Second Vice-President: Wil 
liam R. Muller, of New York Han 
seatic Corp., Treasurer, and Mat 
thew P. Deane, of L. F. Roths 
child & Co., Secretary. 

Elected directors of the associa 
tion were James G. Baldwin, of 
Marine Midland Trust Co.; Georg 
Boggiano, of R. S. Dickson & Co 
Inc.; Anthony J. Kawathy, of P 
F. Fox & Co.; John J. Kelly, of 
the National Association of Secu 
rities Dealers, Inc.; Peter Krysko 
of Allen & Company: Robert A 
King, of Shearson, Hammill & 
Co.; James A. McCorkell, of F 
Eberstadt & Co. Inc.: Fred Santi 
of Henry Montor Associates, Ine. 
Walter F. Sullivan, of J. K. Rice 
Jr. & Co.: and Chester F. Ward 
of Cities Service Co. 
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News About Banks and -Bankers 


$1.80 a share Gn each of the new 
shares, and represents an 6% in- 
crease over the $5 now paid on 
present shares. 


The capital of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C. 
was increased effective Jan. 8 to 
$8,600,000 from $7,250,000 as a re- 
sult of a stock dividend of $750.- 
00. Plans to enlarge the bank's 
capital were noted in our issuc 
of Dec. 13, page 2515. 


Under date of Jan. 9 the Board 
ef Directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce ef Norfolk, Va. ai- 
mounces the promotions of the fol- 
lowing officers: Banking Depart- 
ment—To Senior Vice.President: 
T. H. Nicholson, B. C. Carr, R. 
Cosby Moore, W. G. Gornto, A. 
= Ives, d. F.. Ross, Jr... N.. G.- 
Poerstel, C. R. Bryant, B. Brags 
Ricks and F. P. Lawler; to Vice- 
President: J. A. Holland, A. L. 
Harwell, W. H. Black and W F. 
Styron; to Cashier: R. M. Schonk. 


Stockholders of The Cleveland 
Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 
at their annual meeting on Jan. 16 
approved a stock dividend in the 
ratio of one share for every seven 
held. This will be accomplished 
by increasing the bank’s capital 
stock from $17,500,000, consisting 
of 350,000 shares of $50 par value 
each, to $20,000.000, in 400,000 
shares of $50 par value each. This 
increase will be effected by con- 
verting $2,500,000 of surplus into 


the increased capital stock. The 
additional 50,000 shares will be 
used for the stock dividend. As a 


result surplus will be $65,000,0C0, 
and the combined capital stock 
and surplus will remain unchanged 
at $85,000,000. Board Chairman 
I. F. Freiberger and President 
George Gund in their joint state- 
ment reported that net current 
operating earnings, after Federal 
income tax were $9,986,981, equai 
to $2853 per share, as compare: 
to $7,146,204, equal to $20.42 per 
share, in 1955. They stated that 
“during the year, $10.009,000 was 
transferred from undivided prof- 
its to surplus, thus bringing cap- 
ital and surplus to $85,000,000. 
Our legal limit on loans to any 
one borrower” they added “was 
thereby raised to $8.500,000.” They 
also reported that “higher inter- 
est rates and increased demands 
for credit contributed to record 
operating earnings. Loans of $734,- 
467,252 were at a new, all-time 
high, showing an increase of $98,- 
427,005. Interest from loans ac- 
counted for 59% of 1956 gross in- 


come. At the year end, total de- 
posits of $1,389.411,539, a new 
high, showed a gain of $35,948,832 


over 1955.” 


Prof. John Philip Wernette, 
economist, author and educator, 


was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of The Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company of Toledo, Ohio on Jan. 
16, it was announced by Willard 
I. Webb, Jr., President. He will 
serve also as Economic Consultant 
to the bank. Mr. Wernette is Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration 
at The University of Michigan, 
where he teaches courses in busi- 
ness and Government, and also is 
editor of “The Michigan Business 
Review.” Prof. Wernette has 
served as a Financial Advisor to 
the Governments of Peru and 
Columbia; studied the _ British 
banking system and general eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe, anc 
in 1955, at the invitation of the 
State Department, made a 13,000- 
mile lecture tour of South Ameri- 
can capitals, discussing the private 





enterprise systém as a factor of 
economic progress. 


THE CENTRAL BANK COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
Dec. 31,’56 


Dec. 31,’55 


Total resources $18,590,308 $16,183,000 
Depcsits 17,278,999 14,999,000 
Cash and due from 

banks 2,716,293 2,387,000 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings 6,424,910 6,057,000 
Loans & discounts 8,425,547 6,968,909 
Uucivided profits 125,117 73,0090 

& * * 


At their annual meeting on Jan. 
14, stockholders of The Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago, Hl. in- 
creased the number of directors 
{rom 10 to 12. Elected to fill the 
additional board” memberships 
were Harold Byron Smith, Presi- 
dent of Illinois Tool Works, and 
J. Harris Ward, Executive Vice- 
President of Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company. 

On Jan. 15 the directors of The 
Northern Trust Company, at its 
annual meeting elected Solomon 
A. Smith Chairman, Solomon B. 
Smith Vice-Chairman, and Ed- 
ward Byron Smith President. 
These officers constitute the ex- 
ecutive officers of the bank. The 
directors also made the following 
promotions of members of the 
bank staff: To Vice-President — 
Gordon Arey, Trust Dept. 

To Second Vice-President — 
Stacy H. Hill and :Morton L. Mon- 
son, Jr., Banking Department, 
William A. Stenson, Investment 
Research Department; Laurence 
M. Rieckhoff, Bond Department: 
and John F. Place and John P. 
Byram, New York representatives. 

To Manager of Operating De- 
partment Divisions—Allen J. Bur- 


ris, E. Melvin Ellingsen, Emil A. 
Fandell, Stuart Hamilton, John E. 


O'Loughlin, and Arthur E. Pekie. 

To Attorney, Legal Department 
—J. Gordon Henry, formerly As- 
sistant Manager, Administrative 
Department. 

The following new officer ap- 
pointments were also made by the 
Board of Directors; Willard C. 
Smith, Jr., Assistant Cashier, 
Banking Department; Clayton F. 
Brown and Philip W. Sweet, Jr.. 
Assistant Managers, Bond De- 
partment; Robert M. Coddington, 
Thomas N. James, and Layton D. 
Karst, Assistant Managers, Oper- 


ating Department; James E. 
3aker, Assistant Manager, Ad- 
ministrative Department; and 


Richard M. Burridge, 
Manager, Investment 
Department. 


Assistant 
Research 


The issuance on Jan. 8 of: a 
charter for the Gateway Nationa! 
Bank of Chicago, Hl. by the 
Comptroller of the Currency ai 
Washington was announced oi 
Jan. 14. The capital is fixed at 
$500,000 with surplus at $250,000. 
The primary organization consists 
of William C. Howell, President 
and Bernard L. Weber, Cashier. 


The City National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, Ill. increased its 
capital from $7,000,000 to $8.750,- 
000 as of Jan. 8. The capital was 
enlarged as a result of a stock 
dividend of $1,750,000. 


Paul W. Goodrich, President of 
Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill. announced 
on Jan. 15 that two new Vice- 
Presidents were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. All present of- 
ficers of the company were re- 
elected. Earl W. Evanger, Ac- 
counting Officer, was elected a 
Vice-President in the Adminis- 
trative Division. Mr. Evanger be- 
came associated with the company 
in 1927 and he was appoiated Ac- 
counting Officer in 1946. Robert 
C. Lee, Trust Officer, was elected 
a Vice-President in the Trust Di- 
vision. Mr. Lee joined the com- 
pany staff in 1934. He 


Was ap- 
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pointed Assistant Trust Officer in 
1946 and Trust Officer in 1951. 


Lawrence F. Stern, Chairman of 
the Board of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago announced recently the 
appointment of Gerard E. Keidel 
to the post of Vice-President. Mr. 


Keidel, Manager of the bank’s 
Foreign Department, has been 
with American National since 


1946 prior to which he was asso- 
ciated for 18 years with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 
He is active in Chicago foreign 
trade organizations. 

I. C. Steinlage, Vice-President 
of Quality Dairy Company, was 
elected a director of Baden Bank, 
of St. Louis, Mo., it was an- 
nounced by James A. Reid, Pres- 
ident, at the bank’s annual meeit- 
ing on Jan. 15. All other officers 
were re-elected. 


Six new officers of St. Louis 
Union Trust Company of St«Louis, 
Me. were elected by the board of 
directors at its recent meeting, 
David R. Calhoun, Jr., President 
of the company, announced on 
Jan. 13. H. Car] Lutz, a member 
of the company’s Income Tax De- 
partment, and Walter A. Roen- 
nigke, of the Probate Department, 
were elected Trust Officers. Mr 
Lutz has been with the company 
since 1935, and Mr. Roennigke, 
since 1929. F. E. Helbig, who has 
been a member of the Treasurer’s 
Department since 1931, was elected 
an Assistant Treasurer. C. Wesley 
Bentrup, Manager of the Tabulat- 
ing Department, Clarence D. Mil- 
ler, Investment Department, and 
Robert W. Waller, Manager of the 
Accounting Department, were 
elected Assistant Secretaries. 
Messrs. Bentrup and Miller have 
been with the trust company since 
1929. Mr. Waller joined the com- 
pany in 1927. 


William A. McDonnell, Presi- 
dent of First National Bank in St. 
Louis, was elected Chairman of 
the Board, and James P. Hickok. 
Executive Vice-President, was 
elected President on Jan. 8 by the 
kank’s Board of Directors in a 
session following the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. Mr. McDon- 
nell, who has been President cf 
First National since 1948, will 
continue to serve as the banks 
chief executive officer. The office 
of Executive Vice-President, he 
announced, will not be filled at 
this time. At the annual meeting 
of stockholders, Mr. McDonnell 
reported that First National’s de- 
posits at the end of 1956 totalled 


$611,089,000 and that net earn- 
ings for the year amounted to 


$3.557,000 or $4.62 per share on 
770,009 shares outstanding. First 


National’s stockholders’ elected 
two new directors. They are: 
James S. McDonnell, President, 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., and Mi. 
Moss Alexander, Chairman oft 
Board and President, Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. 


Harry J. Michaely has been 
named Cashier of First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo., it was an- 
nounced on Jan. 3 by William A. 
McDonrell, the bank’s President. 
Mr. Michgely started his banking 
career in 1909 with the old Third 
National Bank, one of First Na- 
tional’s predecessor institutions 
He was made Assistant Cashier oi 
First National in 1946. Mr. Mi- 
chaely succeeds Irving M. Lon- 
ergan who retired as Cashier on 
Dec. 31. Announcement that Mr. 
Lonergan had retired was made 
in our Jan. 17 issue, page 23. Mr. 
McDonnell announced several 
other promotions. John Vuch, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier, was promoted 
to Assistant Vice-President: An- 
drew H. Muelhauser was named 
Assistant Cashier and Manager ot 
the savings department to succeed 
Leo. F. Ryan who retired at vear's 


end. Mr. Rvan’s withdrawal was 
also indicated in the Chronicle of 
Jan. 17, along with that of Mr 


Lonergan. Earl Srenco and Earl 
G. Reifeiss of the bank’s install- 
ment loan department were ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashiers. 


Frank Fuchs, Sr. has been 
elected Vice-President of the Cass 
Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis, Mo. by the bank’s board of 
directors, according to Harry C. 
Hartkopf, President. Mr. Fuchs, 
who was formerly associated with 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
as Vice-President in charge of the 
bank’s Western territory, will be 
active in business .development 
and public relations in his new 
assignment. Prior to taking over 
the Western territory for First 
National, he travelled for the 
bank in Missouri and served the 
Missouri Bankers Association in 
numerous capacities. Mr. Fuchs 
has spent his entire banking ca- 
reer with First National Bank and 
its predecessor institutions. 


Ten promotions at City National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., have been announced by R. 
Crosby Kemper, Chairman and 
President. The board of directors 
elected four officers to the rank 
of Assistant Vice-President. They 
are: Col. R. E. M. des Islets (ret.) 
who has been an Assistant Cash- 
ier in the Commercial Depart- 
ment. He has been with City Na- 
tional since 1953; Bror W. Unge, 
who has added the title of Assist- 
ant Vice-President to that of 
Manager of the bank’s Foreign 
Department. He has held the lat- 
ter position since 1945. A native 
of Stockholm, Sweden, Mr. Unge 
is now Swedish Consul for Mis- 
souri and Kansas; Robert W. Sears 
and Marion K. Mabry, both in the 
Installment Loan Department. 
Both came to the bank in 1941 
and have worked in transit, book- 
keeping and other departments of 
the bank. Two other Installment 
Loan Personnel have been elected 
Assistant Cashiers. They are How- 
ard L. Oliver and Ralph E. Gray. 
Other new Assistant Cashiers are 
John Lyle Wells, Jr., and Martin 
A. Bertsch. Mr. Wells for the past 


year has been a trainee in the 
Credit and Commercial Depart- 


ments of the bank. Mr. Bertsch 
has been with City National since 
1947 and is now an _ Insurance 
Loan Officer. 

Two promoticns were announced 
in the bank’s Trust Department. 
James R. Bocell has been ad- 
vanced from Trust Overations Of- 
ficer to Personal Trust Officer 
and James A. Broaddus from As- 
sistant Trust Operations Officer to 
Trust Operations Officer. Mr. 
Bocell came to City National as a 
messenger in 1940. Mr. Broaddus 
joined the Trust Department staff 
in 1955. 


The Board oft Directors of De- 
posit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company of Jackson, Miss. an- 
nounced on Jan. 8 the election of 
W. M. Mounger as Vice-Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer: W. P. McMullan as Pres- 
ident: Russ M. Johnson as Execu- 
tive Vice-President; N. S. Rogers 
as First Vice-President, and Hor- 
ace Steele and Howard Swann as 
Senior Vice-Presidents. 


Election of Fred F. Florence. 
President of the Republic Nationa] 
Bank of Dallas, Texas to the po- 
sition of Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the bank, and 
James W. Aston, Executive Vice- 
President, to the position of Pres- 
ident and a member of the Board 
of Directors, was announced 
jointly by Kar] Hoblitzelle, Chair- 
man of the Board, and Mr. Flor- 
ence, following the Jan. 15 meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of 


the bank. Mr. Hoblitzelle em- 
phasized that Mr. Florence will 
continue to be the “active, vital 
figure he has always been” in the 
bank, its management, operation 
and policies “These official 
changes are in keeping with the 
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recommendation of Mr. Florence, 
and in line with the long-range 
program of successive manage- 
ment for banks, which he so ably 
advocated during his recent ten- 
ure as President of the American 
Bankers Association,” Mr. Hobliz- 
elle pointed out. Mr. Florence be- 
gan his banking career in 1907, 
and became associated with the 
Republic National Bank in 1920, 
three months after it was opened 
for business. He was elected Pres- 
ident of the bank in January, 
1929, and has served in that ca- 
pacity since that time. The capital 
and surplus of the bank has grown 
from its original amount of $100,- 
000 to $75,000,000. Mr. Aston re- 
signed nis position of City Man- 
ager of Dallas on military leave 
to accept his appointment as a 
Vice-President of the Republic 
National Bank on Dec. 1, 1945. 
During the construction of the 
New Republic National Bank 
Building, Mr. Aston assumed su- 
pervision of same for the bank. 
Mr. Aston was elected Executive 
Vice-President of the bank Dec. 
13, 1955. 


Stockholders of Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, Ariz. at their 
annual meeting on Jan. 15 (1) 
heard President Carl A. Bimson 
describe 1956 as “a year of all- 
time highs—which found our de- 
posits, loans, capital funds, total 
resources and earnings bettering 
all previous figures.” (2) They 
approved the issuance of 105,000 
additional shares of common stock 
to be offered to stockholders on 
the basis of one new share at £26 
for each 12 now held; (3) Rati- 
fied the proposed merger of the 
Bank of Flagstaff into the frame- 
work of the Valley Bank; (4) 
Elected three new directors and 
re-elected the present 19 direc- 
tors, increasing the board to 22. 
New directors are John G. Bab- 
bitt, Flagstaff mercantile and live- 
stock executive; Norman Fain, 
Prescott farmer-rancher, and P. 
D. I. Honeyman, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the In- 
spiration Consolidated Copper Co. 


Mr. Bimson, in his annual re- 
port, noted that Valley Bank’s 
gross income in 1956 totaled $18,- 
443,000—up 15.3% over 1955. Op- 
erating earnings amounted to $5,- 
6C03,000—up 21%. Based on 1,260,- 
COO shares currently outstanding, 
1956 earnings before adjustment 
were reported as $2.32—compared 
with $2.06 in 1955. Deposits were 
up $49 million and loans outstand- 
ing increased, it is stated, $28 mil- 
lion. Capital funds of the bank 
now aggregate $25,672,772—com- 
pared with $24,329,111 at the end 
of 1955, he reported. Merger with 
the Bank of Flagstaff, it is stated, 
will add $5,720,000 in deposits to 
the 43-office VNB system. As of 
Dec. 31, 1956, Valley Bank de- 
posits stood at $411 million—an 
all-time high for both Arizona 
end the Rocky Mountain area, 
President Bimson pointed out. 
Subscription period for the new 
stock issue will close Feb. 1, the 
Valley Bank President said. 


W. E. Flynn Opens 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—William E. 
Flynn is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 674 
Northumberland Avenue. 


Form Inv. Underwriters 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Investment 
Underwriters, Inc. has been 
formed with offices in the Cand- 
ler Building to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Rodger H. Bell 
is President and Philip H. Dohn, 
Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 


McManus & McManus 


Formed in Texas 
SHERMAN, Texas — McManus 
& McManus Co. has been formed 
with offices in the M & P Bank 
Building. Lee J. McManus is a 
principal. 
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[Proposed SEC Rule Changes 


gerofit of nearly $4,500,000. Long- 
gistance telephone bills aggregated 
$425,000. The losses on these se- 
curities at today’s market value 
would approximate at least 75% 
the original cost. These facts 
Have caused us real concern be- 
cause for the first time since the 
cvaring 20's, public investors have 
lost money because of fraud, mis- 
cepresentation and high pressure 
salesmanship. 

This course of conduct, using 
the present Rule 133, if allowed to 
continue, can, in my opinion, de- 
scroy investor confidence. I hardly 
need to remind you of the follow- 
ing additional facts: 


American industry must raise 
%iQ billion to meet its estimated 
expansion needs for 1957. Bank 


Jeans and real estate financing in 
today’s tight money markets will 
supply only $2 billion of this 
amount. New equity and debt se- 
curities must, therefore, be the 
source of the other $8 billion. The 
wse of Rule 133 to facilitate the 
sale of unregistered securities by 
‘oiler rooms” is shaking investor 
«onfidence at this time when 
American investors are the key in 
sustaining the tremendous eco- 
omic activities of this country. 

it is the purpose of the proposed 
Rule to act as a deterrent to bogus 
mergers employed to circumvent 
the securities acts. This Commis- 
sien has been handicapped in its 
enforcement work due to the ab- 
sence of knowledge of these merg- 
ers until long after the underly- 
sag securities have been distrib- 
uted, at which time no protection, 
im the practical sense, can be af- 
ferded public investors. To re- 
peat: the proposed rule will not 
preclude the negotiation or con- 
summation of bona fide mergers. 
{ feel that these facts must be 
faken into consideration in order 
to evaluate properly the signifi- 
cance of the proposed change in 
Rule 123. 

There are other revisions to 
sules presently out for comment 
gad one of these concerns the ac- 
celeration policy, about which vou 
ail, I am sure, are vitally inter- 
ested. Section 8(a) of the Secu- 
wities Act of 1933 was revised in 
41940 by Congress to grant this 
Commission the discretionary au- 
thority to accelerate registration 
40 a period shorter than the pre- 
scribed 20 days. At the time of 
jhe enactment of the Securities 
Act of 1933, Congress expressed 
itself strongly about this 20-day 
“cooling-off period” to eliminate 
wnderwriting commitments made 
‘lindly” and which “resulted in 
¢he demoralization of ethical 
standards” as between under- 
writer and the public purchaser 
to whom the underwriter had to 
$00k to take such commitments 
off his hands. The relaxation of 
fie “cooling-off period” by the 
4940 amendment set forth certain 
statutory safeguards within which 
this discretion to accelerate was 
fo be exercised. Amongst these 
standards are: (1) the extent of 
information previously available 
to the public: (2) the ease with 
which the nature of the securities 
qnay be understood: and (3) the 
ease with which the rights of the 
security holder may be under- 
stood 

It is clear that Congress did not 
intend this Commission to exer- 
cise this authority casually. Ac- 
celeration may be granted only 
where it is in the public interest 


and consistent with the protection 
of investors and not as a matte! 
of course or of right. 

Rule 460. in its present for 
sets forth the steps to be take 
in distributing a preliminary pro- 
Fnectus permitted by Rule 433 
The wroposed note ta Rule 460 
relative to the Commission’s ac- 
celeration policy describes itua- 
Hons in which the Commission, as 


a matter of administrative prac- 
tice, has not granted acceleration. 
The additional note would merely 
state these administrative policies 
which have been developed since 
1940 and adhered to when accel- 
eration is considered. This new 
addition to Rule 460 applies to the 
following situations: 


(1) Indemnification provisions: 
Where the registrant, that is the 


company, agrees to indemnify its 
officers, directors or controlling 
persons from. liabilities arising 
under the Securities Act of 1933, 
acceleration may not be granted. 
The Commission regards this in- 
demnification as unenforceable 


because Congress dictated other- 
wise by Section 11 of the 1933 


Act, which imposes liability spe- 
cifically against these very per- 
sons. Acceleration, therefore, may 
not be granted except where the 
parties agree that any claims of 
indemnification would be submit- 
ted to a court of appropriate juris- 
diction. 

(2) Investigation: 
Commission is 
registrant, or its affiliates, 
eration may be denied. 

(3) Liquidating preference of 
preferred stock: Where the liqui- 
dating preference exceeds the pre- 
ferred’s par or stated value and 
no agreement is made to restrict 
surplus to the point where com- 
bined with capital it would at 
least equal this liquidating pref- 
erence, there is a basis for not 
granting acceleration. 

(4) Secondary distributions: 
Where individual stockholders do 
not pay their proportional shares 
of expenses, the Commission may 
not grant acceleration. 

(5) Net capital rule violation: 
Where one or more of the under- 
writers is in violation of the net 
capital rule by the underwriting 
commitment, acceleration may not 
be granted. The net capital rule 
is designed to protect investors by 
providing certain minimal stand- 
ards of financial responsibility of 
brokers and dealers, i.e., for each 
dollar of assets, a broker-dealer 
cannot have more than $20 of debt. 

There are other areas where ac- 
celeration may not be granted, 
such as activities by persons con- 
nected with an offering which may 
tend to raise artificially the mar- 
ket price. This we all call “ma- 
nipulation.” Also, where there is 
indemnification of the under- 
writer, there may be a basis for 
the refusal to grant acceleration. 

All but two of these provisions 
have been standard Commission 
policy. The two recent innova- 
tions are the net capital and the 
investigation provisions. These ac- 
celeration policies we find neces- 
sary in order to offer the public 
greater protection, which, in turn, 
adds to investor confidence, the 
keystone to healthy securities 
markets. 

In 1954, the Congress amended 
Section 10(b) of the Securities 
Act of 1933 and authorized the 
Commission to adopt rules and 
regulations permitting the use of 
a form of prospectus which sum- 
marizes information that must be 
set forth in a complete Section 10 
prospectus. This amendment was 
urged most strongly by the secu- 
rities industry. 


Where 
investigating 


the 
the 
accel- 


Since the enactment of the new 
Section 10(b), the Commission 
promulgated Rule 434, in Novem- 
ber 1955, which permits certain 
indenendent statistical services to 
distribute on cards or bulletins a 
fair summary of information con- 
tained in a preliminary prospec- 
t filed with the registration 


tuS Aas 
Statement. 


On 


Nov. 23, 1956, about 60 days 
ego, Rule 434A was adopted by 
the Commission. which furthe 
implements Section 10/b). The 


Rule provides for the 


use of a 
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summary prospectus by certain is- 
suers under certain conditions. 
The new Rule, as of necessity, re- 
quired careful consideration. Par- 
ticular problems were raised by 
historical reference to the 1920's 
when one-page advertisements 
and brochures were a means used 
in the distribution of securities. 
These brief solicitation materials 
were frequently false and mis- 
leading and part of the mechanism 
of “stampeding” investors to fa- 
cilitate a quick distribution of 
securities. 

However, we were not unmind- 
ful of the desire of industry and 
the financial community to pro- 
vide a shorter, summarized docu- 
ment which could be mailed, 
printed in newspapers, and other- 
wise distributed to the public dur- 
ing the waiting period and would 
be more likely to be read and un- 
derstood by tne public. Although 
these objectives are commendable, 
the Commission must always be 
alert to the dangers of over-sim- 
plification and omission which 
must inevitably accompany sum- 
marization and consolidation. The 
Rule is, therefore, limited to reg- 
istrants filing on Form S-1l, or in 
the case of institutional grade debt 
securities, on Form S-9: and where 
at the time of the filing such reg- 


istrants are required to file re- 
ports under Section 15(d) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
or as listed companies on a na- 
tional securities exchange, they 
are subject to the filing and re- 


porting provisions of Sections 13, 
14 and 16 of the Exchange Act. 
tule 434A is on trial, if I may 
use legal vernacular. If it proves 
successful, it may be broadened 
to other classes of issuers. How- 
ever, any abuse resembling the 
evils of the 20’s in any way would 
certainly call fer consideration of 
revision or limitation of the Rule. 
It is our hope that the summary 
prospectus will be used to secure 
that broad dissemination of in- 
formation about new issues which 
you and we have always heartily 
endorsed, and which is consistent 
with the original policies of the 
Acts to get information to pro- 
spective investors during the wait- 
ing period. We hope that the 
summary prospectuses prepared 


will be fair, honest and adecuate. 
Abuse of the Rule must inevitably 
lead to the use of the suspension 


power reserved to the Commission 
in the amendment to the statute. 
If it becomes necessary for the 
Commission to exercise the sus- 
pension power with any frequency, 
it will be difficult for the Com- 
mission to continue the Rule in 
effect. so we hope that the invest- 
ment banking profession and your 
corporations will do all in their 
power to make the summary pro- 
spectus rule work well in the in- 
terest of public investors. 

In conclusion, let me leave these 
final thoughts with you. Congress 
enacted the truth in securities 
laws to protect investors against 
misrepresentation, manipulation 
and other fraudulent acts and 
practices in the purchase and sale 
of securities and to assure to in- 


vestors free and fair markets in 
which their securities can be 
traded. In accordance with the 


Congressional mandate, this Com- 
mission is always attempting to 


obtain fair disclosure of the ma- 
terial, fundamental facts and fig- 
ures, both financial and back- 


ground, of corporations offering 
or selling securities to the public 
in interstate commerce so that the 
purchasing public investors can 
have an informed judgment at the 
time of their purchases. But Con- 
gress, in my opinion, wisely de- 
termined that the SEC should not 
pass upon the merits of particular 
securities. 

Surely we all recognize that the 
real stability of our capitalistic 
economy realistically depends 
upon the proper functioning of 
the capital markets and only if 
the public has confidence in the 
whole capital formation process 


can the vast savings of the public 





be siphoned into American cor- 
porations in the needed amounts 
averaging between $7 to $8 billion 
annually. 

It is my sincere 
the confidence and 
American public in the capital 
markets are to be maintained so 
that the needed supply of capital 
can be continued at the high rate 
anticipated by present estimates 
of industrial productice™, with the 


belief that if 
faith of the 
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resultant high standard of living 
for the American people, it is 
essential that this Commission 
continue its close supervision of 
the capital markets in accordance 
with the Congressional mandate 
expressed in the Federal securi- 
ties laws so as to insure integrity 
and fair dealings, and thus to con- 
tribute to the success of our free 
enterprise system and the welfare 
of all our people. 


New Paths for New Pioneers 
In Achieving Greater Growth 


dollars annually—a gain of more 
than 12 times. It would be strange 
indeed if these various explora- 
tory efforts did not produce many 
startling results. 


Forty Per Cent New Firms 


In 1977 
The anticipated growth of the 
business establishment has _ al- 


ready justified economists in pre- 
dicting that, by 1977, the nation 
will have a total of almost six 
million business firms, a gain of 
about 40%. It is expected that, by 
the close of this 20-year period, 
there will be about one and a half 
million more small business units 
than there are today and about 
twice as many large firms. So, 
throughout the country, if we 
are to keep up with the needs 
of our growing popuiation, we 
will be obliged to create hundreds 
of thousands of new business ven- 
tures which, in the aggregate, will 


employ something like 20 mil- 
lion more people than are now 
engaged. 


Now, unfortunately, we may get 
the impression from time to time 
that, because there has been a 
substantial growth among some 
large corporations in recent years, 
it is almost impossible tor a new 


enterprise to get started. It is un- 
fortunate, also, that so much of 
what we read and hear on this 


subject appears to be negative at 
the expense of the positive, and 
often at the expense of the truth. 

I saw a new book the other day, 
for example, which concerned 
itself for more pages than I cared 


to read with the difficulties a 
newcomer might have in enter- 
ing the steel business, or the 


aluminum business, or the petro- 
leum business. The author turned 
his back, however, on the fact— 
and this is a fact—that thousands 
of new businesses are established 
each month and, while it is true 
that a number of them fail for one 
reason or another, we have had a 
net gain of a million or about two 
thousand a week in 10 years. 

At no time in history has op- 
portunity knocked at so many 
doors, nor has a new enterprise 
been tendered so many helping 
hands. The fact is that people do 
go into business every day and 
they do make a success of them- 
selves. 

People go into business and, 
when they have a new idea with 
merit to present, the rewards of 
pioneering can be considerable. 
Successful innovation today rings 
a louder note on the cash register 
than ever before, simpiy because 
our expanding economy has cre- 
ated such a huge market of eager 


buyers. Certainly, the facts of 
commercial history over the past 
10 years dispel any notion that 


new to fail. 
We have frozen orange juice, the 
home permanent wave, the elec- 
tric razor, and the plastic bottle 
We have detergents: we have in- 
stant and 
have 


ventures are doomed 


instant cookies: 
Scrabble—all ot 
them representing new ideas that 
found a ready acceptance in the 


cotfee 


we even 


inarketplace and a successful rec- 
ord for their producers. 





Opportunities Today and 
Yesterday 


It is an odd thing that many of 
the critics of our business system 
seem to think that conditions were 
much more sympathetic to the 
creation of new business oppor- 
tunity in the days when the coun- 
try was young—before the era of 
big business, for example. The 
fact is, however, that starting a 
new business then was much more 
difficult. The other day, I was 
reading a report presented to the 
Congress back in the year 1814 
which outlined in considerable de- 
tail both the needs of the country 
for a substantial manufacturing 
establishment and the difficulties 
which then stood in the way of 
the prospective entrepreneur. Cap- 
ital, for example, was extremely 
scarce. Markets were limited. 
Communications and transporta- 
tion were slow and hazardous 
which meant that collections were 
delayed and credit risks were 
multiplied. 

The good old days in this re- 
spect were not so good as some 
would have us think, except in 
one important respect—with the 
birth of the new nation, there had 
been born a new concept of free- 
dom for the individual. It gave us 
a way of life which, by unleashing 
our energies from unnatural re- 
straints, would bring forth the 
best effort of all the people. 

That is precisely what our new 
freedom did. Men were free to 
pursue their own destinies, and so 
there was brought about a period 
of progress so staggering that it 
is difficult even now for us to 
appreciate its speed of its scale. 

The other day, I saw a motion 
picture about the adventures of 
Marco Polo. That good pioneer’s 
exploits were remarkable, but let's 
recall that the great Venetian 
fleet of the thirteenth century 
actually carried less gross tonnage 
than we move today in a single 
freighter. The total goods im- 
ported into France over the 
Gothard Pass during any year of 
the eighteenth century would 
searcely fill the waybill of a 
single boxcar on an American 
railway. 


Industrial Pioneering’s Importance 

The great advance in industrial 
output has come through indus- 
trial pioneering. The technology 
we have developed makes the dif- 
ference between abundance and 
want, between civilization and 
savagery, and, in some phases of 
history, between survival and de- 
struction. It is the difference be- 
tween the superhighway and the 
cow path. between the comfort- 
filled split-level and the bare log 
cabin, between the eight-hour day 
and dawn-to-dusk toil, between 
nylon and homespun, between the 
deep-freeze and the root cellar. 
between oil burner and the 
pot-bellied stove. 


} 
i 


the 


As early as 1814, it was recog- 
nized that the way to progress lay 
in producing more goods with 
greater output per unit of human 


effort. Tne report to Congress 
which I mentioned earlier con- 
cludes with the comment that 


“our need is for these wonderful 
machines, working as if they were 
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animated beings, which may be 
justly considered as an immense 
body of manufacturing recruits 
enlisted in the service of the 
country.”’ 

Thus from the very outset, our 
country has been developed by 
pioneering—first in the conquest 
of its mountains and its wilder- 
ness, then in developing its scien- 
tific and industrial potential. That 
potential assumes more enormous 
proportions every year if —and 
only if—industry is able to go on 
developing new technology and 
bringing it to the service of the 
country. 


How te Attract Industry 


The people of every state rec- 
ognize the need for attracting new 
enterprise. Some go to extraor- 
dinary tengths to bring in new 
plants and new industrial instal- 
lations. They set up boards and 
agencies and send out missionaries 
to sell industry on the advantages 
of their location. Some even offer 
substantial tax inducements such 
as a 10-year period in which taxa- 
tion is waived. 

Speaking only for myself and 
for the du Pont Company, we are 
less impressed by this sort of in- 
ducement than we are by the at- 
mosphere and the attitudes of 
people toward industry. We have, 
for example, never sought tax- 
free status—or feelings is that, if 
we associate ourselves with a 
community, we should bear our 
full share of its operating expense. 
On the other hand, we would be 
most reluctant to cast in our lot 
with some states in which we feel 
the prevailing attitude toward in- 
dustry is unfriendly or lacking in 
understanding. The problem con- 
fronting us on the state level is 
no different than that which con- 
cerns all industry on the national 
level — the problem lies in the 
climate or the environment which 
either encourages or discourages 
the establishment of new under- 
takings. 

Just what does industry regard 
as a desirable climate? Does it 
want special favors, special privi- 
leges, special treatment? I assure 
you that industry is not looking 
for special advantages either on 
the state or on the national] level. 
Yet by the same token, industry 
teels that it should not be exposed 
to special penalties, special. har- 
assments, nor special burdens 
either. 

Unfair Treatment 

Unfortunately, there is a tend- 
ency in some quarters to think 
of the corporate citizen as an in- 
animate object which can _ be 
prodded without pain and which 
can be attacked without actuaily 
harming anyone. And when the 
corporation in question is a large 
one, its vulnerability in this re- 
spect increases proportionately. 

The fact is that a corporation is 
not an inanimate being. It is 
simply a group of people joined 
together to do something that they 
cannot do as individuals. A large 
corporation—or what we call big 
business—is simply a larger group 
of people who have pooled their 
skills, their labor, and their funds 
to do something which a smaller 
group could not do. But, large or 
small, the corporation is people 
and, if these people are penalized 
in their collective role as a cor- 
poration, they are, at the same 
time, penalized as individuals. 

So, in appraising the economic 
environment, industry must be 


watchful against indications of 
special disfavor. It must be on 
guard against measures’ which 


would deprive the corporation of 
the rights and guarantees which 
are properly those of any citizen 
— either individually or collec- 
tively. 


Proposed Corporate Income Tax 

For example, there has been 
proposed in Congress a bill thai 
would tax corporations in a dis- 
criminatory way at progressively 


higher rates, so that a very large 
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company would have to pay a 
higher percentage of tax on its 
earnings than one not so large. 

This would simply mean that a 
large group of people would have 
to pay taxes at a higher rate than 
a smaller group—it would put a 
penalty on people simply because 
a large number of them have 
joined together in a cooperative 
enterprise. It would be like saying 
that individuals who live in a 
large state should pay Federa! 
taxes at a higher rate than those 
who live in a small state, that the 
three million people of Kentucky, 
for example, should pay at a 
higher rate than the million peo- 
ple of Oregon, for instance, or the 
three hundred thousand people of 
Delaware! Or the members of a 
90-piece symphony orchestra 
should pay higher union dues than 
those of a five-man combo, or that 
tall men should pay more than 
short! 

Penalize Many 


It is, obviously, a bad and in- 
equitable proposal, and one that 
could hurt a great many people 
if it should be taken seriously. 
Anything that penalizes the group 
must, in the end, penalize all par- 
ticipants; when we strike at the 
corporation, we strike at its stock- 
holders, its employees, its cus- 
tomers—all three. 


Industry naturally reacts un- 
favorably to being a_= special 
target, and the attitudes which 


special attacks reflect cannot help 
but retard progress, whether they 
are applied at local, state, or na- 
tional levels. They will slow down 
the rate of expansion and growth 
and, in so doing, militate against 
the interests of the country and 
each of its subdivisions every- 
where. 

Barring interruptions, I feel 
very certain that the prospects for 
industrial development are un- 
limited — not only in Kentucky, 
but everywhere. I feel that the 
venturesome spirit of our people 
can lead us to new heights in both 


a material and a cultural sense. 
Pioneering in our day has turned 
from working the land to the far 
more challenging exploration of 
the physical sciences. The frontier 
which confronted Daniel Boone 
when he crossed the mountains 
into Kentucky a century and a 
half ago seemed limitless, yet we 
can now see that the physical 
frontier of 1800, great as its po- 
tentialities were, was but a patch 
of woods compared to the new 
kind of frontier which is spread 
before us today. 

There is, however, one note of 
warning which I think we must 
observe. I am afraid that we have 
developed aé feeling in recent 
years that progress is somehow 
automatic — that success comes 
along as a matter of course. We 
have reached a stage in which 
nearly everyone can go to college, 
and each year we see frantic bid- 
ding for our new graduates. [ 
sometimes think that many of 
them must have a distorted pic- 
ture of the requirements for suc- 
cess in any undertaking. 

The fact is that the rules of 
pioneering haven't changed and 
the rules of success haven't 
changed. The rewards and the 
gains will go only to those who 
are willing to work hard for them. 

We must remember that pio- 
neering in industry entails the 
same kind of difficulties and 
struggles and frustrations as those 
faced by Daniel Boone and al! 
other pioneers of every age. 
Those who would lead the way 
must learn to face the risks and 
the hazards, the obstacles and the 
obstructions. They must learn to 
overcome them with the same 
high courage and high resolution 
that have always characterized 
the pioneer. 

The easy paths inevitably lead 
downhill. The paths that scale the 
heights are hard and slippery and 
treacherous, but the rewards, once 
attained, are the rewards of the 
pioneer: Hard won they may be, 
but well worth the winning. 
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Railroad Income Bonds 
It has often been said that lower grade rail bonds, and par- 
ticularly Railroad Income Bonds, act too much like stocks to de- 


serve the name of “bonds.” Ho 
true in the past year or more. 
only behaved like bonds market 


wever, this simply has not been 


Railroad Income Bonds have not 


wise in the past year or more of 


general decline in the bond market, but, in many cases, have done 


better. 
have actually suffered less decli 


This interesting fact that many Railroad Income Bonds 


ne for the most part than either 


fjxed interest rail bonds in the medium or lower quality group— 
or what is even more notable—than high-grade bonds on the 
average is shown by the following comparison of the declines in a 
representative group of Rail Income Bonds with the corresponding 
declines in the other two groups. This is belied by the Dow-Jones 
Bond Averages, for instance, but here is the record: 


I—Rail Income Bends 


Approx. High Decline 

Price 1956-57 in Points 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s (Feb.) 2010..... : SYesiee 80 97 17 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 4/2 ‘‘B’’ 2044...... 633g 7438 10 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific Debentures 5s 2055.. 61% 7034 91% 
Denver & Rio Grande West 412s 2018................ 88 103 15 
ge eS, SAP ee ee ere eee 722 792 7 
as J 2 eee eee RE TPS Soe 72 8114 914 
Lehigh Valley “E’’ 41s 2003................ ie i 69 79 19 
peenpenes Waeie: “A? QRes POIs. ois sce cc was ceovces 6714 7714 1% 
Missouri Pacific ‘“B’’ 434s 2030..... OPP Per ee OPP er 6472 717% 7 
Missouri Pacific Debentures 5s 2045.............. re 6814 61 714 

Average decline—10.2 points. 
Ii—Secondary Fixed Income Rail Bonds 

Approx. High Decline 

Price 1956-57 in Points 
Baltimore & Ohic Consolidated 414s 1995............ 8112 9812 17 
Missouri Pacific Ist 414s 2005... : Piet ve 7734 9534 18 
Pennsylvania RR. 4s 1981. ‘ ; ‘ 9012 1051/2 15 
Philadelphia-Baltimore & Washingion 41s 1977... 9512 16512 10 
New York Central 412s 2013 baie Pea as 701% 8314 13 
C.eveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 41%s 1977 76 8712 1112 
St. Louwis-San Francisco 4s 1997 ; 83 101 18 


Central RR. of New Jersey 34s 1987............... 56 67 11 
Average decline—13.6 points. 


IlI—High Grade Bonds 


Approx. High Decline 
Price 1956-57 in Points 
U. S. Treasury 3s 1995 > SR Pe ewe 9234 100'54¢ 86 
American Telephone & Telegraph 314s 1984 a 8812 10212 14 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4s 1995. - 10438 1183, 14 
Union Pacific 2's 1991 Seas tdtes etx , ; 7514 8814 13 
New York City Rapid Transit 3s 1980................ 9514 10514 10 
General Motors 314s 1979. ; y Ss aaa 90 103 13 
Average decline—12 points. 
While the above should be sufficient demonstration of the 


relative stability of the Rail Income Bonds, an even more arresting 
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illustration is provided by the cases of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Missouri Pacific income bonds as against the senior fixed interest 
issues of these roads Although the Baltimore & Ohio income 4%s 
are admittedly buoyed up by the still-lingering hope of call of the 
balance of this issue not exchanged for the fixed interest 4%s of 
January 2010, the fact remains that the net decline of this issue 
has been no greater than that of the road’s consolidated 44s, a 
fixed interest issue secured by the road’s first mortgage. The case 
of the Missouri Pacific issues is even more striking since the 18- 
point decline of the road’s first 444s is more than twice the aver- 
age decline of the three income issues, including the tail-end de- 
benture 5s of 2045. 


The field of Railroad Income Bonds is thus an interesting one: 
For some, the greater stability of these bonds may suggest an 
advantageous opportunity to “upgrade” by shifting into the more 
depressed fixed interest bonds among the rails or elsewhere. For 
others, the quite inspiring price action of the Rail Income Bonds 
may suggest an attractive investment area. 


Following is a tabulation of a number of the better Railroad 
Income Bonds arranged in the order of the ratios of 1956 estimated 
available earnings to over-all charges. The latter means the full 
year’s interest on the issue in question together with interest and 
sinking fund, if any, on all prior issues plus capital fund, if any: 


Approx. Current Over-All Interest 

Price Yield % Times Earned) Cumulative 
Denver & Rio Grande West 41/25 2018..... 38 8.12 4 years 
Wahash: RR. Gigs 1098 2. io aks in ce seein oH 75¥/2 5.62 3.82 3 years 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M. 4s 1991*...... 62F 6.45 3.30 If earned 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4s 2044............ 71 5.62 3.15 3 years 
Central of Georgia ‘‘B’’ 41/95 2020°........ 74V2F 6.05 . 3.06 3 years 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. “‘A’’ 41/95 2019 79 5.68 2.60 3 years 
Chic. & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s 1997...... 99F 5.05 2.50 Non-cum. 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ‘‘B’’ 42s 2044 63 7.14 2.24 3 years 
Chic. Great Western 41/25 2038*.......... 78F 6.77 2.16 3 years 
St. Louis-San Francisco 41/2s 2022°........ 80F 5.62 2.15 4 years 
Western Pacific Debevtures 55 1984........ 861/2 5.80 2.10 4 years 
St. Louis-San Francisco Debentures 5s 2006 67F 7.48 2.04 3 years 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. Debentures 5s 2054 69F 7.20 1.90 Non-cum. 
Baltimore & Ohio 41/gs (Feb.) 2010........ 80 §32 1.88 Fully 
Lehigh Valley “E’’ 4s 2003............ 69F 7.20 1.87 5 years 
Wisconsin Central 41/25 2020.............. 72F 6 25 1.84 3 years 
Chic., Milw. St. Paul & Pac. Debs. 5s 2055 611 2F 8.12 1.67 Non-cum. 
rit FOR, Gen Re FOG kts ccc cts vnss 72V2 6.20 1.64 3 years 
Erie RR. Debentures 5s 2020.............. 72F 6.95 1.59 3 years 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas adj. 5s 1967........ 68F 7.35 1.52 Fully 
Missouri Pacific ‘‘A’’ 434s 2020°........ 77V2F 6.20 1.20 Up to 134% 
Missouri Pacific ‘‘B’’ 434s 2030°.......... 72F 6.60 1.35 Up to 132% 
Chic., Indianapolis & Louisville 4/12s 2003 63F 7.15 1.35 3 years 
Missouri Pacific Debentures 5s 2645°...... 61F 8.18 1.17 Non-cum. 


F Trade ‘‘flat’’—others ‘‘and interest.” 

Available in fully registered form only. 

With the exception of Baltimore & Ohio 4!'2s, the “Katy” ad- 
justments, and the “MOP” debentures, all of the above issues have 
some sinking fund provision. One of the ‘heaviest is in the case of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois debentures where up to 1% of the 
issue is to be retired annually, subject to available earnings. Fol- 
lowing closely in this regard are the two “MOP” 4%4s issues with 
sinking funds of about $514,000 and $507,000 for secries A and B, 
respectively, but again, subject to the availability of earnings. 
The greatest number of the above, however, have contingent an- 
nual sinking funds of 12% of the original issue, and these include 
the Central of Georgia 41s, the two “St. Paul” issues, the Erie 
4145 and 5s, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4s, the “Soo” 4s and the tw@ 
“Frisco” issues, and the Wabash 414s. 

While the “St. Paul” B 4's have the aforesaid sinking fund 
provision, it does not become operative until all of the series A 
has been retired, and similarly, the sinking fund does not operate 
for the debentures until series B is out of the way. The sinking 
fund at work for the series A bonds is undoubtedly most of the 
reason for the 14-point spread between this issue and series B, 
which otherwise differ only as to maturity and as to priority of 
interest on series A. The “MOP” series B 4%4s interest is sim- 
ilarly subordinated to that of series A but since the sinking funds 
are approximately equal the difference in price is much less. 

Other issues have smaller sinking funds, but the Western 
Pacific 5s with a potential annual sinking fund of $1.2 million 
leads the list in this regard, and this is reflected in the relatively 
high price for this issue. The high price for Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois general 5s of 1997, on the other hand, is due to the near- 
term convertibility of this issue. 


F. A. Peerson Opens 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—Francis 
A. Peerson is engaging in a secu- 


Form Mutual Small Group 


Mutual Small Group Investors 
Corporation has been formed with 


offices at 110 Fifth Avenue, New rities business from offices at 

York City, to engage in a securi- 3619 Fir Street. He was previ- 

ties business. ously with Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co. 


With A. G. Edwards 


NCIAL CHRONICLE) 


2 With Minneapolis Assoc. 


lto THe PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


(Special to Tug Fin 
5 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—James E. von 
Gemmingen has been added to the 
staff of A. G. Edwards & Sons, 
409 North Eighth Street, members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. 


(Speci 


ling have become connected with 
Minneapolis Associates, Inc., Min- 
nesota Federal Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Ken- 
neth H. Berendts and Peder Fyl- 
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Continued from page 9 


Learning to Multiply 
And to Divide Output 


chose to buy, we were rapidly on 
our way toward making the most 
for the greatest number, thus 
achieving mass production for 
mass markets. We were rapidly 
on our way to achieving a posi- 
tion of economic leadership in 
the world. 

But suddenly we came a 
cropper. The process of multipli- 
cation stopped abruptly—not only 
in America, but in virtually all 
the other nations as well. And so 
we entered the _ disheartening 
years of a great depression. 


Production Depends on 
Distribution 

Some said it was the inevita- 
ble affermath of war. Others 
blamed it on the fevered rash of 
speculation that had marked the 
late Twenties. One wag explained 
it by saying that just as man was 
beginning to learn how to manage 
money, some darned fool came 
along and invented credit. And 
that explanation was just as 
wacky as many others. 

But one thing seemed clear to 
many of us: that the amazing sys- 
tem of mass production was more 
dependent than we had realized 
upon the creation and the de- 
velopment of mass markets. We 
began to understand how through 
better marketing we could stim- 
ulate the purchase of useful 
products and in fact create a 
market where none _ previously 
existed. We learned more about 
the great benefits that flow to all 
from good profits, good wages, a 
reasonable confidence and _  sta- 
bility in prices. We began to un- 
derstand more clearly how, 
coupled with these, competitive 
production of large amounts of 
widely useful goods automatically 
creates mass ability to buy. We 
saw better how desirable was a 
smooth return-flow to markets of 
the purchasing power generated 
by ever-mounting production. 

Thus we learned how the better 
division that stemmed naturally 
from the enterprise system itself 
stimulated and fed the vital proc- 
ess of multiplication. We saw 
anew what the lowly amoeba had 
been demonstrating for many 
aeons: that multiplication and di- 
vision are integral parts of each 
other . that they go together 
like ham and eggs, Damon and 
Pythias, or Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Beane. 

And so, for the first time in 
our national history, we in in- 
dustry set out consciously and 
individually to foster this business 
of division in a businesslike way. 

At the same time, under the 
trying circumstances of the 1930s, 
we as a nation had granted to 
government a rather substantial 
measure of our individual eco- 
nomic sovereignty. One over-all 
effect of this was a legislatively 
imposed form of division. 

Some undoubtedly well-inten- 
tioned persons in government 
began to instruct us in how to 
divide their way. That instruc- 
tion was not always of the best, 
for in retrospect it appears that 
some of our tutors were more 
anxious to abolish wealth than 
to eliminate poverty. Their ideas 
of division took a different trend 
from the division that comes nat- 
urally from multiplication. And 
to some extent, at least, their 
melody lingers on. But in spite 
of their ineptitude and frequent 
positive - interference, after a 
quarter century of intensive work 
we all have learned a good deal 
as the figures clearly show. 

Income Redistribution 

Fifteen years ago, only 5% of 
the family units in America had 
incomes of $5,000 or more. Today 


44% of an increased number of 
family units are in this bracket. 
It is true, of course, that the 
cost of living has increased 88% 
during this period. But still, ac- 
tual purchasing power has in- 
creased by 25% in the space of 
these 15 years. And it all means 
that 11 times as many families 
are now in the $5,000 bracket or 
higher. 

Today, the income of the aver- 
age American family is well 
above the $5,000 level. In fact, 
skilled wage earners, in many in- 
dustries, often have incomes of 
$10,000 or more. And of all of 
the billions of dollars of income 
that were divided among the 
American people after taxes in 
1954, four-fifths of it went to 
those having incomes of $10,000 
or less. 

Moreover, the basic mechanics 
of life in the $5,000-a-year home 
and the $25,000-a-year home have 
become very similar. The house- 
hold conveniences and accessories 
in each are much the same; and 
such differences as do exisi are 
matters largely of style and price, 
rather than of utility. 

Even if we examine the living 
standards of the very lowest in- 
come groups—of the families with 
less than $2,000 per year—we 
find that more than one-third of 
them own automobiles; that 10% 
purchased cars during 1955; that 
more than a quarter of them pur- 
chased a major household ap- 
pliance in 1955; that 40% of them 
own their own homes; and that 
no less than 86% of these homes 
are free and clear of mortgage 
debt. 


Little People Own Big Business 

Another significant example of 
the way in which this process ot 
natural division has worked in 
America is to be found in the 
change that has occurred in the 
ownership of our larger enter- 
prises. Today fewer businesses — 
especially our biggest businesses 
—are owned by a few wealthy 
individuals or groups as Many 
were back in the ’Nineties. They 
are owned by millions of people 
in all walks of life. 

In United States Steel, for ex- 
ample, the owners of our busi- 
ness outnumber the employees by 
a considerable margin: and no 
one of them holds as much as 
three-tenths of one percent of the 
outstanding stock. A few years 
ago we took a survey among our 
stockholders which yielded some 
surprising information. 

It showed that more than half 
of our shareowners had incomes 
that were less than the average 
wages we were then paying to our 
steelworkers. Nearly three-fifths 
of these stockholders had incomes 
of less than $5,000 a year: and 
about a third of them were in the 
brackets below the $3,000-a-year 
level. 

So if the ownership of United 
States Steel is fairly representa- 
tive of that of other large Ameri- 
can enterprises, it would seem 
highly probable that the majority 
of the owners of so-called Big 
Business are “littler people,” in 
the economic sense, than many of 
the owners of so-called Small 
Business. And that is a point that 
should NOT be overlooked, I be- 
lieve, as we proceed with our 
studies in economic division. 

To sum it all up, therefore, I 
think we can truthfully say that 
we have in America today not 
only mass production, but also 
mass markets, mass purchasing 
power, and mass ownership of 
corporate enterprise. Our nation, 
with a Gross National Product of 
$410 billion has reached a new 
pinnacle of production; and this 
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more 
than 


shared 
people 


peing 
our 


production is 
broadly among 
ever before. 

Some producing groups — such 
as agriculture and textiles, for 
cexample—are not faring as well 
as others: and there is no group, 
I am sure, that is not contending 
for a still larger slice of the pie. 
But by and large, we, as a nation, 
have learned a great deal about 
division—despite the excesses to 
which some would have led us. 

In fact, with the abundant 
fruits of our industrial cornucopia 
to divide and so many interested 
in trying to get a greater share in 
the division, I wonder if we are 
not repeating in these days, in 
reverse, the costly lack of under- 
standing of the 1920’s. I wonder 
if the pendulum has not swung 
clear to the other extreme. I won- 
der if we have not become so en- 
grossed in the business of division 
that we are neglecting the process 
of multiplication. 


Multiplication Is Not Automatic 

I wonder, in short, if we aren’t 
assuming that our multiplication 
will go on, almost automatically, 
of its own momentum, without 
conscious thought or direction on 
our part. 

Well, believe me, it won’t—and 
it isn’t. And clearly no one will 
gain if our national effort to cut 
in on the division is permitted to 
retard the process of multiplica- 
tion. Writing on this subject re- 
cently, Dr. Henry C. Wallich, 
Professor of Economics at Yale, 
summed it up in these words: 

“From a dollars-and-cents voint 
of view,” he said, “it is quite ob- 
vious that over a period of vears, 
even those who find themselves at 
the short end of inequality have 
more to gain from faster growth 
than from any conceivable income 
recistribution. A speed-un in real 
output of only one evtra per cent 
per year will soon lift even the 
economically weakest into income 
brackets to which no amount of re- 
distribution could promote them.” 

And that statement, I think, is 
self-evidently true. But bearing 
in mind that a speed-up in real 
output-can only come from a more 
rapid forming of private capital. 
and recognizing that the lack of 
Savings and the incentives to in- 
vest are maior limiting factors 
upon economic growth, let us see 
whether or not we have been pav- 
ing prover attention to our mul- 
tiplication. And here again, let 
me turn to the experts—this time, 
to the Hon. W. Rando'ph Burgess, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 
Recently he said: 


Large Savings Required 

“What has hapvened is that the 
demand for capital has shown it- 
self to be greater than the supply 
of canital. The amount of money 
sousht to build houses, factories, 
roads and public facilities has been 
greater than even the large 
amount of savings available for 
these purposes. As a result, some 
of the demands for this monev 
have been met from bank credit 
instead of by savings, »"d the price 
of money has risen. This. in fact. 
is one of the princinal reasons why 
a threat of inflation has devel- 
oped. I believe the time has 
come when we must all con- 
sciously follow policies which will 
encourage the accumulation of the 
needed canvital.” 

And that statement is elocuently. 
though rerrettably suvported bv 
the facts. If our national stock of 
industrial plant and equipment is 
to grow in accordance with his- 
torical trends, it is estimated that 
we must increase it by somewhere 
between 40 and 50% in the next 
ten That would require a 
progressively increasing annual 
investment up to an average of 
$65 billion—or very nearly half 
again as much as the record sum 
invested last year. 

To support that kind of invest- 
ment requires a high rate of na- 


years. 


tional savings. So far as individ- 
ual savings are concerned, it is 
calculated that they must be 
maintained at least at their his- 
torical rate of 8% of disposable 
income. But they have NOT ac- 
cumulated at that rate at any time 
in the past four years. Declining 
steadily in the first three of these 
years, they reached a low of 6% 
in 1955 and recovered only to 
7.2% in the first nine months of 
last year. Perhaps we should find 
out why. Could it*be thai in our 
national zeal “for division, we 
have curtailed*’*too severely the 
incentives for -multiplication? 

Well, let’s just took for a mo- 
ment at what has been happening 
in the 1950's ‘to the savings of 
corporations and to the profits 
from which they are derived. Be- 
tween 1950 and the first nine 
months of 1956, the national in- 
come rose 41%. In terms of 
actual dollars, compensation of 
employees went up 54%, but cor- 
porate profits went down 54%. 
In terms of shares of the national 
income, we find that the em- 
ployees’ share* rose from 64 to 
70%; while the share that went 
into corporate profits dropped 
from 9% to 6% —a decline of one- 
third! : 

In this connection we must re- 
member, too, that with each pass- 
ing year—under our present in- 
adequate depreciation allowances 
under the tax law—an ever-in- 
creasing amount of our reported 
profits must be used to replace 
worn-out plant_and equipment — 
especially in our heavy industries. 
So less and less of our declining 
profit is available to finance 
growth and expansion or to at- 
tract new savings and investment. 

And in the light of all of these 
facts, I think we must honestly 
cunciude that we have allowed 
eur national preoccupation with 
the problems of division to inter- 
fere seriously—if not dangerously 
—with our capacity for multipli- 
‘ation. Somewhere between the 
two we must find,.and preserve, 
that delicate _balance wherein 
each process supports and supple- 
ments the other instead of im- 
peding it. 


Inflation and Future Distress 

Some people, of course, will 
pooh-pooh this. conclusion and 
will point to the fact that we are 
now rejoicing in a_ crowning 
moment of prosperity; but let us 
remember always that it is in 
times of our greatest prosperity 
that the seeds of future economic 
distress are so often sown. And 
one such seed is clearly flourish- 
ing in our economic garden today 
That is the seed of inflation—a 
foreseeable result of an attempt to 
get too great a share of the divi- 
sion. 

With the Federal Budget run- 
ning well in the black, it appears 
that there are two major roots 
of this present inflation: First, is 
the fact that, for many years, 
wages have been rising far more 
rapidly than productivity, thus 
forcing prices higher and higher. 
This species of division is a matter 
of increasing concern among many 
thoughtful economists. 

And second — as Randolnvh 
Burgess has pointed out—is the 
fact that savings have not kept 
pace with the demand for capital, 
thus causing an excess flow of 
bank credit into the economic 
stream. 

So to Mr. Burgess’ admonition 
that we must all consciously fol- 
low policies which will encourage 
the accumulation of capital, let me 
add a prayerful “Amen.” With 
two-party control of the Govern- 
ment in Washington, perhaps this 
is an appropriate time for leaders 
in both the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches to seek  non- 
partisan, realistic answers to a few 
key questions which bear impor- 
tantly on the future success of 
our national efforts in multiplica- 
tion: 
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Wants Tax Rates Examined 


Do-our present income tax rates 
discourage the taking of invest- 
ment risks by those individuals 
and groups wnich have the great- 
est capacity to do so? 

Are these tax rates calculated 
to produce the broadest possible 
tax base, and thus to yield maxi- 
mum revenues to the Treasury 
with a minimum of restraint upon 
the growth of our economy? 

To what extent are these tax 
laws to blame for the inflationary 
borrowing of recent years? 

Does the double taxation of 
dividends discourage the accu- 
mulation and investment of sav- 
ings by people even in the lower 
income brackets? 

Would it not be wise, since 
corporations are the principal 
source of industrial capital for- 
mation, to examine their taxation 
with a view to increasing their 
ability to generate additional 
funds for capital expenditures? 
To be more specific, since the 
funds generated from deprecia- 
tion and retained profits are far 
and away the greatest source of 
the expenditures for plant and 
equipment—should not those who 
wish to stimulate industrial capi- 
tal formation in the United States 
re-examine the tax laws relating 
to depreciation and profits? 

In short, we have—as I said— 
relincuished a considerable meas- 
ure of our economic freedoms to 
Government in the course of the 
present centurv; and it seems to 
me that the time has come when 
we must ask ourselves frankly 
whether these additional Govern- 
mental powers are being used as 
wisely and as sparingly as thev 
should be—and used not merely 
for the political expediency of 
the moment—but broadly, in the 
best interest of our national 
growth and development. 

For of one thing I am thoroughly 
convinced: 

In these davs when international 
tension is approaching the burst- 
ing point, the survival of freedom 
on this earth depends in no small 
degree upon the productive 
strength of America. For many 
years, the free nations of the 
world have looked to us for eco- 
nomic aid: but today a new cry 
is heard—a cry not merely for aid 
but for leadership. 

That call does not come to us 
because we are weak, or soft, or 
impoverished. It comes to us be- 
cause we have grown tall and 
strong among the nations of the 
world. 

To recognize that we are strong 
is not to extol our virtues: it is 
merely to respect the simple 
truth. And we cannot ignore the 
cal] that has come to our people. 
Nor can we fail to measure up to 
the heavy responsibilities that it 
imposes on us. 

The recent events in Hungary 
reminad us that the battle does not 
alwavs go to the brave: for there 
the brave have found freedom 
only in death. The battle goes to 
the strong: and when the chips 
are down, we shall find, I think, 
that the strongest nation is the 
cne which has been most success- 
ful in the formation of capital, 
and which has used that capital 
most productively. 

So as we prepare to assume the 
heavy and crucial responsibilities 
of leadership, we must pursue, 
with diligence and vigilance, our 
studies in the elementary arith- 
metic of multiplication and divi- 
sion: but in doing so, let us never 
forget the one great lesson that is 
boldly emblazoned on every page 
of the history of 
America: 

That just as our economic 
strength has always been the bul- 
wark of our nation’s freedom; so 
our economic freedom has en- 
duringly been the bulwark of our 


national strength. 


economic 
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Kuhn, Loeb Group 
Offers Atlantic City 
Electric 41/.% Bonds 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., American 
Securities Corporation and Wood, 
Struthers & Co. comprise a group 
which is offering today (Jan. 24, 
1957) $10,000,000 of Atlantic City 
Electric Co. first mortgage bonds, 
414% series due Jan. 1, 1987, at 
101.656°- and accrued interest, to 
yield 4.40% The underwriters 
won award of the bonds at com- 
petitive sale yesterday (Jan. 23) 
on a bid of 101.11% 

Part of the net proceeds from 
the sale of the bonds will be used 
by the company to prepay all out- 
Standing notes payabie to banks 
issued for construction purposes, 
and the balance will be used to 
pay for part of the cost of the 
1957 construction program. 

The new bonds will be redeem- 
able at regular redempi.ion prices 
ranging from 106.66°% to par, and 
at special redemption prices rang- 
ing from 101.66% to par, plus ac- 
crued interest in each case. 

Atlantic City Electric Co. is en- 
gaged principally in furnishing 
electric service in the southern 
part of the State of New Jersey. 
The company serves 377 commun- 
ities in an area having an esti- 
mated population of 548,000. For 
the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 1956, 
about 99% of the total gross op- 
erating revenues of the company 
was derived from electric service, 
and approximately 1% from hot 
water heating and steam service. 

Total operating revenues for the 
12 months ended Oct. 31, 1956 ag- 
gregated $31,341,264, while net 
income amounted to $4,635,146. 


‘Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. ifs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates are offering today (Jan. 
24) $3,000,000 of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 

% equipment trust certiicates, 
VV, maturing semi-an- 
nually Aug. 1, 1957 to Feb. 1, 
1972, inclusive. 

The certificates, first of two in- 
stallments of an issue not exceed- 
ing $9,000,000, are priced to yield 
from 3.75‘. to 4.20'. , according to 
maturity. Issuance and sale of 
the certificates are ‘subject to the 
authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The entire issue of certificates 


series 


is to be secured by 1,000 all-steel 
box cars and 150 steel covered 
hopper cars, estimated to cost 
$11,273,225. 


Partic:pating in the offering are: 
Dick & Merle-Smith; R. W. Press- 
prich & Co.; Baxter & Co.; Free- 
man & Co.; McMaster Hutchinson 
& Co.; Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc.; 
and Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


Hornblower, Weeks Adds 


al to THE FINANCIAL Cure Lk 


BOS T ON, Mass. — pored 1 
Clancy has been added to the staff 
of Hornblower & Weeks, 75 Fed- 
eral Street. 


(Spe °c 


Joins Jackson Staff 
(Special to THe Financia 
BOSTON, Mass.-— Edward M. 
Leader has joined the statf of 
Jackson & Company, Inc., 31 Milk 
Street. 


With Tucker, Anthony 


(Special to THe FINaNcIaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—David Wilder 
has become connected with 
Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day, 74 
State Street. He was previously 
with White, Weld & Co. 


L CHRONICLE) 


Form Mangem’nt Syndicate 


Management Svndicate Corp. 
has been formed with offices at 
15 William Street, New York City, 


to engage in a securities business. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


service’ enterprises; meiraltios ™m aan tersbaents and wholesaling 
exceeded those of 1955 by 4% . 

Eight of 
failures in 


the nine major 


geographic, regions reported more 
1956 than in 1955. 


In the automotive industry the past week United States 
car production held at approximately the same tate as the pre- 
ceding period, according to ““Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 

Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler Corp., retained their increased 
shares of output at the expense of General Motors Corp., Stude- 
baker-Packard and American Motors. 

“Ward’s” estimated production a week ago at 146,376 cars 
and 21,877 trucks compared to 147,129 cars and 20,322 trucks in 
the previous week. Output the corresponding week in 1956 was 
144,738 cars and 24,551 trucks. 

The statistical publication said Ford Motor Co. programmed 


30.8% of last week’s car production compared to the 26.2% share 
it took the corresponding week last year. Chrysler Corp. was 
up to 19.2% from 13.9% last year at this time. 

Meanwhile, General Motors dropped to 47.4% last week 


compared to 54.2% the corresponding week in 1955, while Ameri- 
can Motors fell to 1.4% from 2.7% and Studebaker-Packard de- 
clined to 1.2% from 3.0%. 


; Reflecting this production pattern, said ‘““‘Ward’s,” was sched- 
uling of Saturday work, taking place only at Ford Motor Co. 
and Chrysler Corp. assembly plants last week. 


Ford Divisién operated six plants on Saturday, Mercury at 
least one and Lincoln one; Chrysler Division opened its Detroit 
plant Saturday and Plymouth scheduled work at both Detroit 
and Los Angeles: 








Industrial production in December dropped less than sea- 
sonally from November to 144% of the 1947-49 average, the 
Federal Reserve Board reported. 

Because the decline was less than usual for that time of the 
year, the board’s seasonally-adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction rose one point to a record 147% from the revised Novem- 
ber rate. This compared with a rate of 144% in December, 1955. 

Increased auto production in December, marking a stronger 
than usual gain. from November, played an important role in 
boosting the over-all seasonally- adjusted index, it stated. Other 
consumer durables and manufacturing industries registered small 
declines from November, but the drops were less than usually 
expected, so the output in these fields showed up as slight gains 
when seasonally adjusted. 

Without taking seasonal factors 
over-all production index of 144% 
points from November’s 147% 
December, 1955. 

For the full year 1956, 
of the 1947-49 average. 
3% over the 139% 


the board’s 
was off three 
the 142% in 


into account, 
for December 
but higher than 


industrial production averaged 143% 
This represented a four-point gain, or 
reported for the previous year. 





Although Deeember was the fifth month last year to show 
a drop from the 1955 level, the aggregate of new business incor- 
porations for the year 1956 rose slightly to set a new all-time 
yearly high of 140,775, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., discloses. This 
represented an increase of 0.8% over the 139,651 concerns char- 
tered in 1955, and a rise of 20.2% above the 117,164 recorded in 
1954. 

December incorporations totaled 10,788, a gain of 10.7% 
November with 9,749. Probably due to the 
this year, there was a drop of 6.5% 
cerns listed in December, 1955. 


over 
extended holidays 
below the 11,539 new con- 


Steel Preduction Scheduled at 97.5% 
This Week 

Steel sellers will be knocking on more doors this year than 
last, “Steel” magazine, the national metalworking weekly, re- 
ported on Monday last. 

It said there is more steel to offer because demand is a little 
softer and steel production capacity is a little larger. 

New England is one place where steel salesmen are 
ing on doors. Most producers who stopped séllinzg 
sheets in that area during the 
with allotments and are 
the Fairless works of U. 

The publication pointed out that a note of 
entered the market in the last two weeks, but 
affect users of plates, structural shapes, 
and large line pipe. 

The fabricated structural steel 
on Dec. 1 than at the start of any 
jogs were 3,252,202 tons, 
all United States plate and structural mills. 

The major softening effect on demand is the 
buying by auto makers, the magaine declared. 

Latest reports from steel companies show auto makers are 
not confirming orders as rapidly as had been expected. Purchas- 
ing agents reveal that inventories are down to rock bottom and 
that they are buying only for immediate needs. 

Other steel users are also gearing purchases to consump- 
tion. There is legs incentive to buy for inventories since sunnly 
shortages no longer worry most buyers. This moderation in build- 
ing inventories, however, precludes an inventory reduction and 
its companion, a slump in steel mill operations later on. 

The hedging on steel orders by auto makers is making mills 
a bit pessimistic. Some steel men have been saying car output 
won't come up te predicted 1957 levels of 6,500,000 to 6,800,000. 
However, first quarter output will be higher than that of 1956. 

This caution extends to ingot production with some snecu- 
lation that 1957 may fall short of the 120,000,000 ions predicted 
earlier, according, to the metalworking authoritv. A 120,000,000- 
ton figure would be about 90% of capacity. This means 10%, 
perhaps more, capacity would be idle. 


of Capacity 


knock- 
carbon steel 
period of heavy demand are back 
equalizing freight with the nearest mill, 
S. Steel Corp. 

softening has 
jit still doesn’t 
oil country tubular goods 


had larger bookings 
other month in 1656. Its back- 
equal to three months’ production of 


industry 


hedge on steel 
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idle capacity has been unusual, 
In the 22 years between World 


In most of the last 15 years, 
but prior to that it was common. 
Wars I and II, 12% or more of the capacity was always idle. But 
capacity rose 30% in that period. 

The publication’s base price composite on finished steel re- 


mained at $137.98 a net ton, where it has been since the first of 
the year. Its composite on the price of steelmaking scrap declined 


to $59.83 a gross ton, a $1 reduction. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies, having 96.1% of the steel- 
making capacity for the entire industry will be an average of 
97.5% ~~ capacity for the week beginning Jan. 21, 1957, equiv- 
alent to 2,496,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings as compared 
with 96.4% of capacity, and 2,467,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1957 
is based on annual capacity of 133,459,150 tons as of Jan. 1, 1957. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 94.3% and pro- 
duction 2,322,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,472,000 tons or 100.4%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1956. The 
percentage figures for 1956 are based on an annual capacity of 
128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


Electric Output Registered a Further New All-Time 
High Record the Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Jan. 19, 
1957, was estimated at 12,556,000,000 kwh. a new all-time high 
record, according to the Edison Electric Institute. The previous 
all-time high record of 12,327,000,000 kwh. was established in the 
week ended Jan. 12, 1957. 


The past week’s output rose 229,000,000 kwh. above that of 
the previous week: it increased 1,035,000,000 kwh. or 9.0% above 
the comparable 1956 week and 2,575,000,000 kwh. ever the week 
ended Jan. 22, 1955. 


Car Loadings in Week Ended Jan. 12, Rose 21.2% 
Higher Than the Preceding Holiday Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 12, 1957, 
rose 119,247 cars of 21.2% above the preceding Holiday week, 
the Association of American Railroads reports. 


Loadings for the week ended Jan. 12, 1957, totaled 680,766 
cars, a decrease of 29,572 cars or 4.2% below the corresponding 
1956 week but an increase of 40,933 cars, or 6.4% above the 
corresponding week in 1955. 


U. S. Automotive Output In Latest Week Registers 
Little Change from That of Previous Week 


Passenger car output for the latest week ended Jan. 18, 1957, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” held at approximately 
the same rate as in the preceding period. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 146,376 cars, 
compared with 147,129 in the previous week. The past week’s 
production total of cars and trucks amounted to 168,253 units, or 
a decrease of 802 units below that of the preceding week’s output, 
states ‘‘Ward’s.” 

Last week’s car output declined below that of the previous 
week by 753 cars, while truck output increased by 1,555 vehicles 
during the week. In the corresponding week last year 144,738 
cars and 24,551 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 21,877 trucks 
made in the United States. This compared with 20,322 in the 
previous week and 24,551 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at &,705 cars and 
1,596 trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 8,799 
ears and 1,292 trucks and for the comparable 1955 week, 6,040 
cars and 1,159 trucks. . 


Rise to Highest Level for Any Week 
Since Aug. 16, 1956 


Commercial and industrial failures increased to 278 in the 
week ended Jan. 17 from 256 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. The toll was the highest in any week since 
Aug. 16 and exceeded the 269 in the similar week of last year and 
the 265 in 1955. Failures were 24% below the prewar toll of 367 
for the comparable week of 1939. 

All of the week’s rise occurred in failures involving liabil- 
ities of $5,000 or more: they climbed to 243 from 215 in the pre- 
vious week and 216 a year ago. Small casualties, those with 
liabilities under $5,000, dipped to 35 from 41 last week and 53 in 
1956. Thirty-one of the failing businesses had liabilities in excess 
of $100,000 as against 25 in the preceding week. 

Failures rose in all industry and trade groups except commer- 
cial service where the toll fell to 9 from 18. Manufacturing casual- 
ties edged to 49 from 41, wholesaling to 20 from 18 and construuc- 
tion to 47 from 44: retailing failures rose sharply to 153 from 135. 
More retailers and construction contractors failed than a year ago, 
but declines from 1956 prevailed in all other lines. 

Five of the nine major geographic regions reported heavier 
casualties during the week, with the toll in the Pacific and East 
North Central States higher. Sharp increases occurred in the East 
South Central and West South Central States. However, the 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic toll was lower. Failures ex- 
ceeded last year’s level in the Middle Atlantic, West North Cen- 
tral, and Mountain States. 


Business Failures 


Wholesale Food Price Index Moves Upward Following 
Decline of Preceding Week 

Following a decline of 3 cents in prior week, the wholesale 
food price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose 3 cents 
last week to stand at $6.13 on Jan. 15. This represented a gain of 
4.6% over $5.86 last year, but a drop of 10.4% from $6.84 on the 
like date two years ago. 

Higher in wholesale price the past week 
rye, oats, beef, bellies, lard, butter, sugar, coffee, 
Lower were wheat, cocoa, peanuts and potatoes. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 


Continued on page 76 


were flour, corn 
steers and hogs. 
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ol raw 
tion Is to 


foodstuffs and meats in general use and 


show the general] trend ol food prices “at 


level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Level Moved Mildly Upward 
In Post Week Following Modest Declines In Prior Period 
The general commodity price level edged a little higher last 
in the early part of the period. The 
io, with 299.21 a 


the corresponding date a year 


week following a slight dip 
300.30 on Jan. 
with 278.79 


index closed at as compared 


week earlier and on 


ago. 


Grain markets were somewhat dull a week ago. Price move- 


ments were irregular and held generally within narrow limits. 


There was some investment buying of wheat futures while 
cash interests were active in early deliveries of wheat, reflecting 
a fair demand mills and export 
Corn prices held steady most of the period as arrivals at Chicago 


continued to expand. 


from domestic some business. 


Extremely low temperatures in the Midwest livestock feed- 
ing belt furnished some stimulus to both corn and oats. The dis- 
appearance of corn was said to be more rapid than usual, 


Farm stocks of the yellow cereal on Jan. 1 estimated 
at 2,330,000,000 bushels, or about 5% the 
comparable 1956 figure. Trading volume was comparatively small 
on the Chicago Board of Trade Average daily 
chases of grain and 39,500,000 
against 45,800,000 39,009,900 
year ago. 

With 


were 


an increase of above 


last week. 
futures 
previous 


pur- 


soybean totaled bushels, 


the week and bushelé a 


fairly sizable balances 


demand 


of hard wheat bakery fleurs 
on hand, for most types continued to meet with small 
demand. It was felt that materially lower prices would be needed 
in order to stimulate buying beyond necessary replacements. 

Coffee prices, particularly the Brazil grades, closed firm in 
both the futures and cash markets. The improvement was attrib- 
uted to the prospect of continued good demand tor coffee with 
seasonal consumption expanding. 

Cocoa prices continued to weaken with bearish sentiment 
based largely on estimates pointing toward a larger yield ot the 
main Accra cocoa crop than preliminary forecasts indicated. 
Warehouse stocks of cocoa showed little change for the week and 
totaled 296,671 bags, against 293,763 bags a year ago. Trading in 
lard was moderately active and prices continued to move higher 
Loose lard prices sold at the highest in more than two years. Hog 
prices were steady to around 25 higher for the week, reflecting 
fairly light receipts and broad demand from shippers. 

The cotton continued to 
edged higher for the fourth successive week. 


Helping to sustain values were trade 
covering and commission house buying. 


undertone in improve ¢s_ prices 


price fixing, short 


Also contributing to the firmer trend were soil bank con- 
siderations and the possibility of some tightening in the supply 
of free cotton later in the season. Reported purchases of cotton 
in the fourteen markets last week totaled 250,100 bales, against 
136,900 bales in the preceding week and 151,000 in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Trading in cotton gray goods con- 
tinued slow in December with demand confined mostly to cloth 
needed to complete orders for nearby delivery. Cloth prices in 
December averaged about 4% lower than a year ago. 


Retail Trade Volume Showed a Moderate Rise 
In the Latest Week 
There was a moderate rise in retail trade last week, as con- 
sumers increased their buying of apparel, furniture and house- 
wares... While volume in apparel and food products moderately 
exceeded that of last year, retailers reported a slight year-to- 
year decrease in purchases of home furnishings. 


The call for new. passenger cars slackened the Past week. 
Dealer inventories expanded moderately, but were appreciably 
below those of the similar 1956 period. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week was unchanged to 4% higher than .a 
year ago, according to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Re- 
gional estimates varied from the comparable 1956 levels by the 
following percentages: New England and East South Central —1 
to -|-3; Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast +-3 to +7: East North 
Central —3 to +1; West North Central —2 to +2: South Atlantic 
0 to 4-4; West South Central and Mountain -+-1 to 

Attracted by numerous reduced-price clearance sales, shop- 
pers stepped-up their buying of women’s cloth coats, dresses and 
sportswear; volume in lingerie, sweaters, and toiletries expanded 
substantially. There was a moderate rise in the 
clothing with principal gains in blouses and skiris. 


15%, 


‘all for girls’ 
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Increased buying of 


tables considerably boosted 


but volume remained at 
call 


. . ; li- rvg* » 
Major appliances 


upholstered chairs, 
total 
the comparable 


were close to those ol! 


occasional 
last. week, 


While the 


sofas and 
furniture 


1956 


Sales ot 


level. 


ior television sets and radios rose moderately, purchases of 


the previous week. 


There was a slight rise in interest in kitchenware, china and 


glassware and sales slightly exceeded those of a year ago. 


The 


advanced 


buying of canned 


considerably, while 


tions in fresh produce and 


meat expanded appreciably, 


pork. 


goods and 
grocers 
dairy 
with 


frozen juice concentrates 


reported volume reduc- 


The call 


gains in 


fresh 
beef and 


products. for 


noticeable 


The major wholesale centers reported a rise in buying activ- 


ity last week, as more 


Spring openings stimulated 


interest in 


furniture, housewares, and apparel. 


The total dollar 


volume of 


wholesale ordevs considerably 


exceeded that of the previous week, and was moderately above 


1956 
Department 
the Federal 
12, 1957, increased 
the preceding week, Jan. 
reported. 
i2% was recorded. 
a gain of 4% 


the similar level. 


store sales on 


from Reserve 


Jan. 


907 
oe 
od, 


a country-wide 
Board’s 
from the like period 
1957, a decrease of 1% 
For the four weeks ended Jan. 12, 
For the period Jan. 1, 
was registered above that of 1955. 


as taken 
week ended 
Jast year. In 
(revised) was 
1957, an increase of 
1956 to Dec. 29, 1956, 


basis 


index for the 


Retail trade sales volume in New York City last week affected 


by snow and inclement weather dropped 3 to 5% 


below the like 


period a year ago, according to trade observers. 


According to the Federal 


Reserve 


Board’s index, depart- 


ment store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended 
Jan. 12, 1957, showed an increase of 10% above the like period of 


last year. 


In the preceding week Jan. 5, 1957, a decrease of 1% 


(revised) was reported. For the four weeks endins Jan. 12, 1957, 
an increase of 16% was registered. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to 


Dec. 29, 1956, the index recorded a rise of 6% 


corresponding period in 1955. 
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above that of the 


The Security I Like Best 


faced with the usual _ business 
problems of credit, inventory and 
labor. Labor represents a small 
percentage of operating costs; 
there are no inventory adjust- 
ments, and with a policy of “pay 
as you go” there are no accounts 
receivable. 

With respect to dividends, both 
the Bridge and Tunnel have pe- 
riodically increased dividends in 
proportion to the constant increase 
in traffic and net earnings. Sub- 
stantially all earnings are paid out 
as dividends even including a por- 
tion of the cash accumulated by 
depreciation reserves allowable 
for income tax purposes. The 
present dividend rate on _ both 
companies provides a satisfactory 
income, particularly since a sub- 
stantial portion of the dividend is 
tax-free. In 1955, 40% of the 
Bridge’s $1.05 Gividend was non- 
taxable. The 1956 figures are not 
yet available. During 1956 the 
Tunnel paid a total of $1 of which 
33% was non-taxable for income 
tax purposes. 

Neither company has any long- 
term debt nor preferred stock out- 
standing whicn permits net earn- 
ings, after taxes, to be used solely 
in the interest of the common 
stockholders. Investors have fur- 
ther assurance that senior secu- 
rities in the form of bonds and 
preterred stocks will not be issued 
at some time in the future to take 
prior claim over boti assets and 
earnings. There simply is no need 
for enterprises of this character 
to undertake adaitional financing 
such as other business might do 
for research, development and 
expansion. 

Although the common stocks of 
these two companies are recom- 
mended as a quality defense-type 
inventment, the opportunity for 
substantial capital gains is not to 
be overlooked. There is a strong 
possibility that these _ facilities 
might be purchased in the not too 


distant future by some form of 


public authority. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that if the Bridge 
and Tunnel were to be sold today 
to a public authority, the stock- 
holders would receive a price for 
their shares which would represent 
a profit of at least 50° over the 
current market prices. 

Most all privately owned bridges 
erected during the past 30 years 
have been sold to or absorbed by 
some form of public authority or 
commission, and in most cases at 
a substantial profit to those who 
not only had the foresight to buy, 
but the patience to hold securities 
of the toll bridge industry. The 
Detroit International Bridge 
(quoted 1715-1812) and The De- 
troit & Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion (quoted 14%4-16)—both traded 
over-the-counter—shculd not be 
an exception. 


Propp & Co. Formed 


Propp & Co., Inc., members _ of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
has been formed with offices at 


29 West 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 
firm was previously 
Madison Investors Inc. 


A. G. Edwards Branch 


SHREVEPORT, La.—A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons have opened a 
branch office at 311 Milam Street 
under the direction of George S. 
Franklin. 


120 
The 
known as 


Bache Opens Branch 


HAMILTON, Ont., Can.—Bache 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 20 King Street, East, under the 
management of E. Douglas Huycke. 


G. H. Thomas Opens 


LIMESTONE, Maine George 
H. Thomas is conducting a securi- 
‘ies business from offices at 262 
Foulois Drive. 


... Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Loewi & Go. Inc. Group 
Offers Koehring Stock 


& Co. Inc., Milwaukee 
Wis., and associates today (Jan 
24) is otfering an issue of 200,00/ 
shares of common stock (par $2) 
of Koehring Co. at $22.75 per 
share. 

The company also proposes to 
arrange with a group of insurance 
companies to increase long-term 
debt from approximately $4,000,- 
O00 to $9,000,000. 

On completion of the stock of- 
fering and financing, said Koeh- 
ring Companys net working cap- 
ital is expected to total over $25,- 
000,000. 

Preliminary figures for the 
companys operations in its fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, 1956, showed 
that net sales totaled $51,765,000, 
an increase of $11,301,867 or 28% 
over the $40,463,417 in the 1955 
fiscal year. 

Consolidated net income for the 
company’s 1956 fiscal year after 
Federal income taxes amounted 
to $2,548,926, which after pre- 
ferred dividends, was equal to $2 
a share on an average of 1,206,290 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with consoli- 
dated net income after Federal 
income taxes of $1,698,676 which 
after preferred dividends was 
equal to $1.30 a share on the aver- 
age number of shares outstanding 
during 1955. This represents a 
54°) increase in per share earn- 
ings. 

J. R. Steelman, President of 
Koehring Co., explained that 1956 
fiscal year sales and net income 
include 1! months operations of 
The Hydraulic Press Manufactur- 
ing Co., merged into Koehring Co., 
July 1, 1956. He added that with- 
out including Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing operations, Koeh- 
ring’s traditional operations pro- 
vided an all-time high profit with 
peak sales of- $41,927,000. He said 
that all nine Koehring divisions 
and subsidiaries operating prior 
to The Hydraulic Press Manufac- 
turing Co. merger reported in- 
creased sales despite a relatively 
large seasonal decrease during the 
winter. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
this stock, together with the pro- 
ceeds of anticipated long-term 
and accounts receivables. The com- 
Co. to retire unsecured  short- 
term bank loans of the comoany 
and its subsidiaries, aggregating 
$9,643,687 on Jan. 2, 1957. The 
loans to be retired were incurred 
to finance increased inventories 
and accounts receivable. The com- 
pany is currently negotiating with 
insurance companies for addi- 
tional unsecured long-term loans 
totaling $5,000,000. 


Loew 


Brimberg Admitting 


Philip R. Herzig wil become a 
partner in Brimberg & Co., 26 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Feb. 1. 


Te Be Hardy Partner 


John H. Julian on. Jan. 31 will 
be admitted to partnership in 
Hardy & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, nvembers of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Josephthal to Admit 


On Feb. 1 Herman F. Froede 
will become a partner in Joseph- 
thal & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New | 
York Stock Exchange. 


2. 


Ungerleider to Admit 


Arthur J. Schwartz will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Unger- 
leider & Co., 52 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Steck Exchange. 
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Business Activity 








indications of Current 


Latest 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: : : * Week 

Indicated steel. operations (percent of capacity)-------~-__ Jan. 27 67.5 

uivalent to— aes he 

wien ingots and castings (net tons)---------_---~--__- an vat. 27 > 496.000 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: _— 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of cies: 
eS Se ee ee ee Jan. 11 oe. 395,850 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bblis.)-----_--_.____-~ Jan. 11 "8.272.000 

OE ONE SS Sg EE SE a ee ae Jan. 11 27 677,000 

eR Et a ee See eee ee ee Jan. 11 2,622,000 

Tesieiags. ter oy our (Oete) os ok ce Jan. 11 14.393.000 

Residual. fue) oi! output (bbls. )__--------- ia ae econ tigi _ Jan. 11 9,319,000 

Stocks at refineries, buik terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— F 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at-__----__~--_. Jan. 11 184 243.000 
SES ES SE SS Re a er Seren ae Oe oe a eS ae Jan. 11 29 795,000 
NE | er eee Jan.11 — 122,983,000 
Nhe RS eR ye Jan. 11 42,727,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: y eee Soe 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_-_-___-_______.. Jan. 12 680,766 
Revenue freight received from cofnections ‘no. of cars!—Jan. 12 592,679 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: ee ss 

yp ie a a ee a ee ee Jan. 17 $334 976,000 
RE SE ee REE, Ana eee eS Se Jan. 17 137 874 000 
RI CN rns oe oe es --dan.17 177 102.000 

State and municipal_.._£____.____..__ -— 1... -----.Jan.17 — 107,228.v00 
i EES ES ES Se a ee ee Jan. 17 69,874.000 

COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): ; ae 
miteminous coal. ang. lishite (tons)... s~. Jan. 12 10 360.000 
Peunsyivents sueeete {tens}. —......... +... Jan. 12 535.€00 

DEPARIMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 4 uo 

SYSTEM—1947-49. AVERAGE = 100 ~_---___-___-_-----_ Jan. 12 107 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: ; etek 
etre Gere Ae SE WEE) a a nes Jan. 19 12.556.000 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & ie ac 

I 5 alae tee ee Jan. 17 278 

IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: cut sé on 

Finished steel (per lb.)_-------------------------------- age ag 

Pig iron (per gross ton)----------~------------- -------- — 19 $82.90 

Scrap steel (per gross ton )__----------~- SS aoe eigen «haem gudlinel an. 15 359.17 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— - as ani 
DomeStic refinery. at__..---------------- oar te ------- ate =: Se — 
Export refinery at----------------~-----~-------------- 7 “4 16 a pha 

Lead (New York) at_------------~-------------------+-~-- So rh = ~ 

Lead (St. Louis). at__----------------- ------~----------- con ie > nthe 

tZinc (delivered) at.___--------~-----~---~---- nee ek +4 a 

Zine (East St. Louis) at----------~~--~------~------------ ~ n = - = 

Aluminum: ¢primary pig.’99%c )-at.+_.----.~-------------- an - avers 

Straits tin (New York) at-----~--------~- ce as Ginssaasa dpeceagie pa Jan. 16 191.875c 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: a ate ia ai 

U. S. Government Bonds___----------~------------------ —_ <2 yo 

en ae an 100-16 

en ae Jan. 22 97.78 

6 se SL PRE AAMT EIE NN IS SI RE DIE OA Jan. 22 95.92 

o i i igs OOS De EAT” FOR NE ET TORTS AE Jan. 22 £29.09 
cop Rt ack ah, 1 eRe VEC as Sea ata as i ae nate ‘ ts ‘ 4 

Railroad Group -_-------~----------------------------- ree 22 . $2 

Public Utilities Group----------~-~--~-----------~-------- oo aa eee 

Industrials Group se ak aggeng-smate oabereS 5a i 22 2 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: ty he = 

U. S. Government Bonds__------------------------------ a <2 et 

en et a agen ee 28 13 

Pag id GOMES i AE STE AIEIE SAA TEE Jan. 22 3.89 

pS NE ALLE IPP PEI ELSTON Jan. 22 402 

Bee a  erannerndalosaeicgitinnd Jan. 22 4.48 

<a gp “Cilia li a ee aaa £ 99 41? 

Railroad Group -_---------------~---------------------- ~— 22 +. 

Public Utilities Group--------—----~-~-~------------------ pa - 

Industrials Group —------------------------------------- a “2 4 i 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX---------------------------Jan 22 $35.5 

NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: —r Fad, 

Orders received (tons )-----------~------------~----------- “ngs 12 GE aos 

Production (tons) | AEG RAL AREA aan. 33 2 Be 

Percentage of activity___-___------- ween enn nnn nn nnn Si 2 97 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period_--_-------------- Jan. 12 475.500 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— ire! « Or cae 

"1949 AVERAGE = 100 ._-_--_.---.-- ccc nageongnsgaall 11.01 
ANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCO INT OF | D- 
BTCC OT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EX CHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—tT 7 } 
- i ( G “Ga 
Number of et aneaae RR Een ae > = - te - 
yalue —----------------~------~-----~—------- ec. < 2,4 
one oareened by dealers (customers’ sales )— ; i nat 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sal¢s_------------- Der 29 64 757 
gay OR SR SES EEE ——————— es ae 29 mae aw 
Customers’ other sales__-----------------------~---- Sm 29 oan a ore 
Dollar gre -—--- Se peace aga i Patan alam tas tama c. 29 $35 J 
d-lot sales by deaiers—— of ‘ 

ae EEE Dec 29 162.500 
- _— ~ LIEC IG 

Short sales __-------------------------------- eC. 2 = 
Other sales ___----.----~--------~----~------------ --Dec. 29 82.560 
Round-lot purchases by dealers— ee — 
Number of a Dec. 2 320 
IND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N.- ¥. S ) K 
corey CHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— i 7 - 
Ee Be anges en ner een nn nanen nent ewenenenanwe ph: mg te 
Other sales ~------~-------------------------------- 8 2! 7.555.80 

Oe anes oom 3 ACCOUNT OF MEM: te 
- TRANSACTIONS FOR | JUNT O MEM- 

BOERS, EXCEPT OBD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECLALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— a 

eee 118-000 
rece Dec. 29 764 190 
EG LLIN BP EERE LI Dec. 29 #3 090 
het 60506. aw eee _------------- —— 

oie transactions initiated on the floor— bite 
Tota] purchases ~-_-------------------------~-------- =o 29 y 0,050 

Short sales __--------------------------------- —_ ec. 2 6 400 
Other sales ~_-----------~---------------- ~----- — 29 141 80 
Total sales __---------------------------------------- Dec. 29 47.980 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— : | 

Total purchases ~----------------------------------- Dec. 29 29,240 
short sales __------------------------------ ~------Der <9 64,140 
Other sales ~_-------------------------------- ---~Dec. 29 340.664 

Total sales _-------------------------—-----~--------- Dec. 29 404.804 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— wm 

Total purcheses ~._---------------------------------- Dec. 19 463,430 
Short sales __----------------------------- --------- Dec. 29 189.440 
Other saleS -------~-------~------~----------------- oot. Zo 1 246 434 

Total sales ------------------------------------------Dec, 2g 1 435.874 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— ee 
All commodities__--__-----------—----~-----------_--_. man 15 16.¢ 
Parm products___._--~-----------------------—-------- Jan. 15 89.0 
Processed foods ~.-~----------~----~------~----~--~~---~_~ Jan. 15 04.1 
Meats .._._..------..-._-------- == - + = = Jan. 15 82.5 

All commodities other than farm 4nd [uvus- os. 2 124.9 

* ised fivure, JITreWdaec 077 N00 nei - ne * de runs § Based 

of _—* 1957, as against Jan. 1, 1956. oasis of 128,363,090 tons. 

Monthly Investment Plan. tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at 

exceeds one-half cent a pound, **Nine adyo ciutu are. os 1956. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*96.4 


*2,467,000 


7,416,700 
8,290,000 
28,209,000 
2.399.000 
14,468,600 
3,745,000 


“187,167,000 


31,194,000 
132,942,600 
42,571,000 


561,519 


327,274 


$376 ,052,000 


166,108,900 
209,944.600 
132,697,000 

77,247,600 


7,415,000 
32€, G00 


93 


12,327,000 


256 
>.622c 
$62.9C 
$66.83 


35.525c 
33.575¢c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
14.000c 
13.560c 
25.000c 
100.500c 


90.30 
95.16 
99.36 
97.47 
95.47 
68.81 
94.12 
96.23 
95.16 


1.083.089 
£52.588,609 


281.890 
281.890 


746.220 


+17.840 
383.590 
130 


234,210 
1.131 440 
1,365,650 


307.430 

19.000 
110 
277,410 


62.665 
23.690 


667,219 


2.382.705 

$36,200 
1,973,979 
2,310,279 


7116 
*28 
103 
80.3 
124.7 


Grr w 


Month 
Ago 
94.3 


2,322,000 


177,037,G00 
32,415,000 
139,610,900 
43,145,000 


716,652 
663,706 


$45€6,571,000 


310,067,000 
146,504,000 
115,082,000 

31,422,000 


10,690,000 
628,909 


260 
12,227,000 
214 


3d £22c 
$63.04 


$05.17 


35.625c 
34.025¢ 
16.C00c 
15.800c 
14.090c 
12.500c 
25.000c 
104.375¢c 


$8.11 
95.92 
99.52 
98.09 
96.23 
90.34 
94.56 
97.00 
96.38 


~ 


3.4 
4.0 
3.7 
3.8 
3.99 
4.39 
4.10 
3.94 
3.9% 


441.0 


974.831 

13.149 
926] 682 
675,229 


236.820 


236.820 


57. 40 


666.510 
11,230,140 
11,896,650 


1.640.480 
320.020 
1.236.570 


1.556.899 


323.200 
8 FOO 
276,980 
337,580 
516.236 
99.320 
613,648 
112,966 
2.479 
477.940 
?.129,49% 
2? €07.438 


G16 


116.1 
87.6 
102.8 
79.4 
124.7 


centers where freight from East St. 


+>Five days ended Jan. 5, 1957. 






$608 ,230,.C00 


Year 
Ago 
100.4 


2,472,000 


9,179,000 


171,906,900 
24.434.000 
101,074,006 
39,325,000 


710,338 
652,441 


435.424, 000 
172,806,000 
132,235,000 
40,573,000 


10,625 000 
662,009 


104 


11,621,006 


43.575¢ 
46.2 25« 
16.900 
15.c60¢ 
14.000¢ 
13.500c 
25.000c 
104.500c 


96.04 
107.62 
he Re 
109.60 
107.62 
102.46 
106.04 
108.1€ 
109.06 


2.80 
3.30 
3.10 
3.19 

3.30 
3.60 
3.39 
Re" 


346,992 580 


782.941 
2.904 
740.037 


36,325,614 
213.860 
213.863 


38.919 


c 954 210 


9,181,280 


1,343,626 
119.360 
034 


153,610 


~ 


> 600 
01 ,09U 
~06 890 


111.5 
83.9 
$8.1 
yp 
119.9 


on new annual capacity of 133,459,150 tons 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of 


BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET. 
INC.—Month of December: 

Manufacturing number 

Wholesale number 

Retail number =r 

Construction number : 

Commercial] service number 


Total number . 
Manufacturers’. liabilities 
Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities 
Construction liabilities 3 
Commercial service liabilities 

Total liabilities am 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 

UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of December : ad Lae 
COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 

ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
As of Dec. 31 (000's omitted)___ — 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAD RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—E:ti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit, 
in millions as of Nov. 30: 

Total consumer credit- 
Instalment credit _ 
Automobile ‘ 
Other consumer goods. = 
Repairs and modernization loans 
Personal loans 

Noninstalment credit 


Single payment loans 2 
Charge accounts ‘ - 
Service credit 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 1947-49 
Month of November: 
All items 
Food seals 
Pree MC TOG. 8 nit ot fe ee 
Cereals and bakery products__ 
Meats, poultry and fish__ 
Dairy products Sela ire 
Fruits and vegetables_____ 
Other toods at home. 
Housing 
Rent ae 
Gas and electricity 
Solid fuels and fuel oil 
Housefurnishings _ 
Household operation 
Apparel a 
Men's and boys’ 


100— 


Women’s and girls’ § 
Footwear 2 a 
Other apparel s 
Transportation . 
Public a 
Private 
Medical care 2 
Personal care vs 
Reading and recreation_ = 
Other goods and services 


COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
November: 

Cotton Seed— 


Received at mills (tons) 

Crushed (tons) 

Stocks (tons) Nov. 30 = 
Crude Oil 

Stocks (pounds) Nov. 30 


Produced (pounds: 

Shipped ¢(pounds) 
Refined Oil 

Stocks ‘pounds) Nov. 30 

Produced (pounds) 

Consumption ‘+pounds) 
Cake and Meal 

Stocks (tons) Nov. 30 

Produced (tons) 


Shipped (tons) 
Hulls 
Stocks (tons) Nov. 30__ 


Produced (tons) 
Shipped ‘tons) 


Linters «running bales)— 
Stocks Noy. 30 = 
Produced 
Shipped = 
Hull Piber ‘1,000-ib. bales )— 
Stocks Nov. 30 
Produce 


Shippea 
Motes, Grabbot et 
Stocks } 


1,060 pounds) 
Nov. 30 

Produced 

Shipped 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 


ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 1060—Month of Dec.: 
Seasonally adjusvec 
Unadjusted 
NONFARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORKPORATION—Month of Sept.: 
SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. S. CLASS I 


RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 


Month oi Octower: 

Net rellway operating icome 

Orner income 
Total income 

Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income availadle tor fixed charge 
Income aiter tixed charge 

Ovher deauction 
Net income 


Devreciation (way & Structure & equipment) 
Federal in Laxe : ‘i 
Diviaend appropriation 


Ome 


On common stock ; — 
On preferred stock ica 
Ratio of income to fixed charges oe 


TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
PECT AND GUARANTFED SECURITIES 
OF U. 8S. A.—Month of Deceinber: 





Louis 


Net sales = ae a 
Net purchases 





Latest 
Month 





~ 


~ > 
OD ~I =I =] 
WONNN 


$21,785,000 
5.619,000 
10,946,000 
8,149,000 
3,780,000 


$50,279,000 


10,788 


$506,000 


] 
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173 
229 
169 
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me ID 
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m bo fy 


ed 
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CAQSPIDANK YH 
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~ 
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$40,631 


31,024 
14,449 
7,752 
1,797 
7,026 
9,607 
3.401 
4,029 
2,177 


ell ell ooelaael 
bat et et 20 DD tt 
WOH S-THN 


~] 


eh ad 
OW Cob 
TOGA PW RH WE Cie Co nT het 
SM WR RO URWORO HOMEOCWOD 


nNoce t 


wa 


we 

we 
- om GoW 
[OF U Ue? 


~ 
ND 
Co 
ho 


070.580 
676,669 


,353,164 


,802,000 


605,000 


,019,000 


,164,000 
9,780,000 
7,954,000 


-_ 


8 


5,106 
27,720 
12,428 


WW 


61,652 
2 


14 
13 


me 
i] 


en 


12992 2 
,3-0,490 


Previous 
Month 


166 

94 

482 

171 

86 

999 
$11,714,000 
3,743,000 
11,476,000 
11,099,000 
1,854,000 


$39,886,000 


9,749 


$568,000 


$40,196 
30,811 
14,478 
7,601 
1,781 
6.951 


1,572,928 
721,835 
1,959,273 


147,953,000 
241,749,000 
169,249,000 


7,188,000 
161,282,000 
124,424,000 


170,814 
346,400 
316,502 


56,190 
153,882 
53,014 
192,955 


215,984 
168,138 


~~ ef 
-» 


C27 094 9c 
| ote Peers Pare ras 


Year 
Ago 


191 

104 

404 

136 

73 

908 
$11,554,000 
10,867,000 
10,775,000 
7,341,000 
1,106,000 


$41,643,000 
11,539 


$510,000 


115.0 
109.8 
108.2 
123.9 
97.1 
107.8 
109.0 
113.1 
120.9 
130.9 
111.5 
126.7 
104.5 
120.5 
104.7 
106.0 
99.3 
119.2 
91.0 
128.5 
167.8 
119.1 
129.8 
117.5 
106.8 


120.6 


1,405,786 
780,963 
,023,221 


to 


204,267,000 
262,589,000 
203,340,000 


323,844,000 
189,943,000 
130,453,000 


173,742 
370,683 
367,612 


110,870 
172,985 
153,109 


142,573 
234,830 
206,038 
546 
141 
,087 


“eH 


888 
906 
708 


~ 


bo 


144 
2,294 


$110,881,515 
19,222,2 
130,103,77 
5.276,739 
124.827,036 
94,387,075 
4,588,248 
89,798,827 
44,887,124 
46,154,280 


36,671,622 
1,599,624 
4.10 


$234,829, 85C 
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Securities Now 


* Affiliated Fund, Inc., New York 
Jan. 10 filed 4,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1.25). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 


Allied Resources Fund, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dec. 14 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. 
Underwriter—Fund Corp., 523 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


% Aluminum Co. of America (2/5) 

Jan. 17 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
Arthur V. Davis, Board Chairman, who will continue 
to own 936.824 shares, or about 4.6% of the outstanding 
stock. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Amalgamated Minerals, Ltd. 
Nov. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses and development of oil 
properties. Office — 901 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Lackner & Co., Denver, Colo. 


American Brake Shoe Co. (1/30) 
Jan. 10 filed $12,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and improvement program. Un- 
derwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


American Federal Finance Corp., Killeen, Texas 
Sept. 5 filed 40,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
$5) and 400,000 shares of preferred stock (par $5) to be 
offered in units of 10 preferred shares and one common 
share. Price—$55 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase used 
car paper and to extend the company’s operations into 
the field of new car financing. Underwriter—None. J. J. 
Fain is President. 


@® American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Jan. 4 filed a maximum of $12,725,800 of 20-year 5% con- 
vertible subordinated debentures due Feb. 1, 1977 being 
offered for subscription by common stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 22, 1957 at the rate of one $100 debenture for 
each 25 shares of common stock held; rights to expire 
on Feb. 7, 1957. Price—100°% of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—To provide working capital for expanding sales 
and rentals. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co., New York. 


American MonoRail Co., Cleveland, O. 

Dec. 18 filed 40,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock, 1956 series. Price—At par ($20 per 
share). Proceeds —- For working capital and to reduce 
bank loans. Underwriter — Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, O. | Registration also covers 30,400 shares of 
common stock (par $1) already issued and outstanding 
and being registered for the purpose of offering the pur- 
chasers thereof an opportunity to rescind their purchases 
of such shares.] Offering—Expected this week. 


A.nerican Natural Gas Co. (2/8) 

Jan. 14 filed 442,114 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record about Feb. 8, 1957, on the basis of one new 
share for each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire about Feb. 25. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds -— To purchase 
common stock of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary, providing the latter with funds to repay or 
reduce $25,000,000 of bank loans. Underwriter—None. 


Associates Investment Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Jan. 7 filed 85,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to 
be offered in exchange for the outstanding stock of Cap- 
itol Life Insurance Co., Denver, Colo. on the basis of 34 
shares of Associates stock for each share of Capitol 
stock. This offer will expire on Feb. 21. Underwriter— 
None. 


Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 11 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 15, 1968. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness of the com- 
pany to its affiliates for money borrowed for working 
capital. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. and 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Weill, Blauner & Co., Inc. of New York. 
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in Registration 


Automation Develcpment Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Aug. 24 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office—Washing- 
ton, D. C. Distributor—Automation Development Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Bank Shares, Inc. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% prior 
preferred series C stock to be offered to holders of series 
A prior preferred and common stockholders of record 
Dec. 31, 1956 on the basis of one new share for each four 
shares of old stock held. Price—At par ($10 per share). 
Proceeds—To be added to general fund. Office—7th St. 
& Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter-—M. 
H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beautilite Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For partial payment for plant site; partial payment of 
obligation to Memorial Ine. and for working capital. 
Office—4718 W. 18th St., Houston, Tex. Underwriter— 
Benjamin & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc. (1/30) 
Dec. 21 filed $2,000,000 of 5% subordinated convertible 
debentures due Jan. 1, 1972. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds For drilling oil and gas wells. 
Underwriters — White, Weld & Co., New York; and 
Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc. (1/30) 
Dec. 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., 
New York; and Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston, Tex. 
—Expected today (Jan. 10). 


® Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (1/31) 

Jan. 11 filed $5,888,800 of 15-year convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due Feb. 1, 1972, to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Jan. 30, 
1957 at the rate of one $100 debenture for each nine 
shares of stock held; rights to expire on Feb. 13, 1957, 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
expansion program. Underwriters — Lehman Brothers 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of New York. 


Burma Shore Mines; Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 100,000 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be named later. 


® Buzzards Bay Gas Co. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 
preferred stock being offered 
stockholders of record Dec. 17, 
rights to expire on Jan. 25. Price — At par ($25 per 
share). Proceeds—To pay amount of unsecured notes 
due April 30, 1957 end the balance for other corporate 
purposes. Office — 25 Iyanough Road, Hyannis, Mass. 
Underwriter—Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


6,141 shares of 6% prior 
first to prior preferred 
1956 on a 1-for-3 basis: 


® Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. (2/6) 

Jan. 16 filed $18,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1982 (convertible to and including Feb. 1, 1967 
into common stock). Priece—To be supphed by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters 
—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., both of New York. 


%* Carver Loan & Investment Co., Inc. 

Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $10), of which 5,112 shares 
are subject to offer of rescission, and $150,000 of 5-year 
6% subordinate renewable debentures (in denominations 
of $10 and $100 each). Price — At par. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 1910 W. Columbia Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Centers Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 542% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1971, and 1,600,000 shares of common stock 
(par one cent); subsequently amended to $4,500,000 of 
debentures. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 


Proceeds — About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance will be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to per- 
sons selected by it at $1.10 per share. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 


Century Controls Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Aug, 27 filed $600,000 of 10-year 6% debentures. Price— 
90% of principal amount. Proeceeds—For research and 
development; expansion; equipment; and other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter — None. 


... Thursday, January 24, 1957 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


Chinook Plywood, Inc., Rainier, Ore. 
Sept. 4 filed 200 shares of common capital stock. Price— 
At par ($3,000 per share). Proceeds—For acquisition of 
a plant site, construction of a mill building, purchase 
and instaliation of machinery and cquipment, and as 
i a capital. Underwriter — Industry Developers, 
ne. 


® Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. (2/6) 

Jan. 15 filed $19,903,300 of 424% convertible debentures 
series A, due Jan. 31, 1977 to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record Jan. 31, 1957 on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 17 shares of stock 
held; rights to expire on Feb. 23. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Under- 
writer—Allen & Co., New York. 


Commonwealth Investment Corp., Sioux Falls, la. 
Jan. 14 filed 499,400 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For working capital to 
ati company’s business and operations. Underwriter 
—ivone. 


Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 
Dec. 18 filed 170,297 shares of common steck (par $2) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held as of 
Jan. 10, 1957; subscription warrants to expire on Jan. 28, 
1957. Price—$11.50 per share. Proceeds—For additions 
and improvements: and for working capital. Under- 
writers—Allen & Co., P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc. and 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, all of New York. 


Cooperative Grange League Federation 

Exchange, Inc. 
Dec. 21 filed $1,200,000 of 4% subordinated debentures 
due Jan. 1, 1966; 10,000 shares of 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At principal amount or par value. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office — Ithaca, N. Y. 
Underwriter—N one. 


% Creative Arts Studio, Inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 
series A 5% bonds due Jan. 


a maximum of $50,000 
1, 1962 (in denominations of 
$100 each). Price—At par. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office—814 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Dayton Power & Light Co. (28) 

Jan. 16 filed 328,630 shares of common stock (par $7) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 8 on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on Feb. 28. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment (to be set by directors on Feb. 8). Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Dayton Rubber Co. (1 30-31) 

Jan. 9 filed $5,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due Jan. 1, 1972. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For working capital. Under- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


%* Delaware Income Fund, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Jan. 15 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Distributer—Dela- 
ware Distributors, Inc., 300 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 


Diversified Oil & Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 29 filed 2,500,000 shares of 6% convertible non- 
cumulative preferred stock, first series (par $1), and 
warrants to purchase 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription initially by 
common stockholders in units of 25 preferred shares and 
a warrant to purchase five common shares. Price—$25.50 
per unit (each warrant will entitle the holder to pur- 
chase one common share at any time prior to Dec. 3l, 
1957 at $2 per share). Proceeds—To repay mortgages, to 
$1,312,500 of five-year 6% sinking fund debentures, and 
for further acquisitions and working capital. Under- 
writer—To be named by amendment. 


% Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. (2/6) 

Jan. 17 filed a maximum $39,000,000 (but not less than 
$25,000,000) of convertible subordinated debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and addition and improve- 
ments to properties. Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., both of 
New York. 


Douglas Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 


July 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds — For ex- 
ploration, development and acquisition of properties and 
for working capital. Underwriter—Columbia Securities 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


® El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
Dec. 14 filed 5,235,952 shares of common B stock 
$3) being offered in exchange for 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. on 
of common B each eight 
Northwest common stock. The offer, \ 
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acceptance by holders of at least 2,435,600 shares of 


- Pacific Northwest, will expire on Feb. 8, unless extended. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective Jan. 7. 


Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. (1/30) 


Sept. 24 filed 205.900 shares of class A common stock 
(par 50 cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay loan; for maintenance of and increase of inven- 
tory; for development of branch offices; and for research, 
laboratory tests, ard testing equipment. Underwriter— 
Vickers Brothers, New York. Statement effective Jan. 8. 


Fiakewood Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Nov. 14 filed 100,000 shares of commow stock. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For construction of 
manufacturing plant. and to provide working capital. 
Underwriter—sNone. Robert E. Evju is President. 


Flick-Reedy Corp., Melrose Park, III. 

Dec. 28 filed $1,200,000 of 6% registered subordinated 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1972, and 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered to employees, custom- 
ers and certain other individuals in units of $100 of 
debentures and 10 shares of stock. Price—$115 per unit. 
Proceeds — For expansion and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 


® Florida Growth Fund, Inc. 


Nov. 23 filed z,vvv,000 snares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For investment. 
Underwriter—Frank B. Bateman, Ltd., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Offering—Expected soon. 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. (3.15) 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) $250.000 of 6% first mort- 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


January 24 (Thursday) 


Pittsburgh & Lak2 Erie RR.___- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon EST) $6,720,000 


Royal State Bank of New York- _.Common 
(Offering to stockholders) $825,000 : 

January 25 (Friday) . 

Hamilten Paper Co..:........-....._..._ Comal 

(Offering to tockholders—to be underwritten. by. ’ 


Stroud & Co., Inc.) 106,160 shares ‘ 
January 28 (Monday) 


Boston & Maine RR.___- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids 1 p.m. EST) $7,080,000 


* 


Bg Beare rae a ee SE Preferred 
(McDonald, Holman & Co., Inc.) $499,996 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.____________Common 


(Offering to stockholders—io be underwritten by Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Lehman Brothers) 330,090 shares 
January 29 (Tuesday) 


Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co._______ Debentures 
(Bids 11 am. EST) $35,0€0,000 


January 30 (Wednesday ) 

American Brake Shoe Co.____________ Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp.) $12,000,000 
Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc.______Debentures 
(White, Weld & Co and Rowles, Winston & Co.) $2,000,000 


Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., Inc.______-- Common 
(White, Weld & Co. and Rowles, Winston & Co.) 100.000 shares 


Dayton Rubber Co.________________.__Debentures 
(Lehinan Brothers) $5,000,000 
NG MIN seks lies sictcpiins cit ivisa cs al Class A Common 
(Vickers Brothers) $900;000 
>) eee ey ae ae Common 


(Offering to stociiolders—-bids 11 a.m. EST; 530,613 shares 


January 31 (Thursday) 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.______- Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders——-may be underwritten by 
Lehinan Brothers) $5,882,600 


May Stores Realty Corp.___________-___-____Bonds 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Lehinan Brothers: $25,000,000 
Sneewe Bie: tie Coe... 0 os eek Common 
(Offering to stocknoicers—-to h° underwritten by Morgan 


Stanley & Co.) 4,379,756 shares 
February 1 (Friday) 


Consumers Time Credit, Inc.__- _Debentures 
(Wainut Securities Corp:.: B. Rav Robbins Co.; and 
Berry & Co.) $259,000 


New England Electric System_-_-_-_- _Commoiu 
(Exchange offer—Paine. Webber, Jackson & Curtis and F. S 
Moseley & Co. to act as dealer-managers) 819000 shares 
February 4 (Monday ) 

Public Service Co. of Oklahoma_--_-_-_-_- i Jens Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $12,000,000 


February S (Tuesday) 


Aluminum Co. of America ea yf se Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 250,000 share 
Baltimore & Ohio RR.__-_-_--_--- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
( Bic rooin EST) $3.360,000 
February G (Wednesday ) 

Carrier Corp. -- es iF uy: Debentures 
(Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. aud Hemphill, Noyes & Co 
318,000,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.___________Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
Allen & Co.) $39,903,300 
Doutios “Aircratt C0. -<2<siedse con on-x Debentures 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierre Fenner 4 “~“eone and Kuhn, Loeb 
« Co $30,000,000 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp. and A. E. Ames & Co., Inc.) $35.000,000 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Ltd.._Bonds & Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Dominion Securities Corp., Ltd.) 
$26,000,000 


February 8 (Friday) 


American Natural Gas Co. Common 
(Offering to stockhoide: no underwriting! 442.114 share: 
Dayton Power & Light Co. Common 
(Offering to stockho.de! no underwriting) 328,630 shares 
Phillips Petroleum Co.__---------- Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders-—to be underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp.) $171,750,000 
February 11 (Monday) 

Macv (R. H.) & Co., Inc. Debentures 
(Offering to comm rockholder underwritten by Lehma: 
Brothers and man, Sachs & Co $12,281,100 
Midland Commercial Corp. Debentures 
(A. J. Gravson & Co., Int $420,000 
Midland Commercial Corp._----- Common 


(A. J. Gra ) « Co., Inc.) 52,500 shure 


February 13 (Wednesday ) 


Norfolk & Western Ry._________Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) $2,925,000 
Potomac Electric Power Co.______..__._ Debentures 


(Bids to be invited) $36,000,C00 


February 14 (Thursday ) 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $6,406,000 


Potomac Electric Power Co.- _Preferred 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and Johnston, Lemon & Cog.) $15,000,000 
February 15 (Friday) 


Franklin Discount Co.__._._____......_.._Debentures 
(No underwriting) $100,000 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Inc. 
Debentures & Common 


(Lehman Brothers; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; and 
White, Weld & Co. in United States. Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., 
Ltd.; Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd.; McCloud, Young, Weir & 


Co., Ltd.: and Osler, Hammond & Nanton, Ltd.) $112,500,000 


February 18 (Monday) 


New England Power Co.___---------- ae Bonds 
(Bids noor EST) $10,000,000 
Tower Acceptance Corp.__--_---- Class A Common 


(S. D. Puller & Co. $1,000.00¢@ 
February 19 (Tuesday) 

Southern California Edison Co..____-------Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $37,500,000 
February 25 (Monday ) 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.__.----- Common 
(Offerine to stockholders—-to be underwritten by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $6,000,000 
West Penn Biectric Co..._......-.-....- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids to be invited) 
about 524,000 shares 


February 26 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New Yerk, Inc.__Debs. 
(Bide to be invited) $55,087.200 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.__------.- 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co.__------ Bonds 
(Bids to be .nvited) $5,000.000 
March 5 (Tuesday) 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.__-~- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 


Lone Star Gas Co. -Preferred 


(Offering to common stockholders—underwvritten dy 
The First Boston Corp.) $15.483.400 
March 6 (Wednesday ) 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of California____Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


March 12 (Tuesday ) 


Commonwealth Edison Co._-------.- «a enGas 
‘(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 
March 13 (Wednesday ) 

Southern Co.. Common 


(Offering to stockholders—bids 11 a.m. EST 1,507,304 share 


March 15 (Friday) 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. Bonds 
(No underwriting! $250.C00 
March 19 (Tuesday ) 

Appalachian Electric Power Co. a 


(Bids to be invited) $29,000,000 


March 26 (Tuesday) 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.._---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $250,000,00¥ 


March 28 (Thursday ) 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. Bonds 
(Bid to be invited $5.000.000 
April 11 (Thursday) 
Mississippi Power Co.__--------- ___Bonds 
Bids to be invited) about $6,000,090 
May 9 (Thursday) 
Miakaswin TORN TOO 2 8 ee een nana Bonds 


Bids to be vited) $14,500.00 


May 28 (Tuesday) 
National Fuel Gas Co 
Bids 11:30 am. EST) $15,000.00 
June 6 (Thursday) 


Georgie Power G0... 2 «- econ sewewes 
(Bids to ve invited) $15,500. 000 


Debentures 


__._ Bonds 
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gage bonds due 1962 to 1967, inclusive. Price—100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—For machinery and work- 
ing capital. Otfice—Hoag and Newton Sts., Akron, N. ¥. 
Business—Manufacturing chewing gum and self-service 
machines. Underwriter—Nopne. 


Franklin Discount Co. (2/15) 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 8% subordin- 
ated debentures. Price—At face amount. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—127 North Sage St., Toccoa, Ga. 
Underwriter—None. 


Freiberg Mahogany Co. 

Oct. 11 filed $2,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
1971 and 450,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents), 
of which $1,500,000 of debentures and all of the stock 
are to be offered publicly in units of $500 of debentures 
and 150 shares of stock; the remaining $500,000 of deben- 
tures to be sold to Texas Industries, Inc., which owns 
about 75% of Freiberg’s outstanding common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
sale of units to retire short-term loans and for working 
capital, etc., and from sale of debentures to Texas Indus- 
tries to retire a subordinated promissory note payable 
to the latter firm. Office—New Orleans, La. Under- 
writers—Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New 
Orleans, La.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas; 
and Russ & Co., Inc., San Antonio, Texas. Offering— 
Postponed. 


Fruit Juices, Inc. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 1115 South Washington St., 
Marion, Ind. Underwriter—Sterling Securities Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 

Jan. 14 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (no par) 
and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1). Pro- 
ceeds—To the Attorney Geenral of the United States. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly). No date has 
been set. 


General Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 17 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable warrants 
to purchase 160,000 shares of participating preference 
stock, to be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 40 
warrants. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working captal. Underwriter — None named, 
Offering to be made through selected dealers. 


General Telephone Co. of Michigan 

Déc. 18 filed 160,000 shares of $1.35 cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25), being offered in exchange for the out- 
standing shares of $2.70, $2.75, $1.44 and $1.35 cumula- 
tive preferred stocks of Unfon Telephone Co. on the fol- 
lowing basis: For each share of Union $2.70 or $2.75 pre- 
ferred, two shares of General preferred, plus $2 in cash; 
for each share of Union $1.44 or $1.35 preferred, one 
share of General preferred, plus $1.25 in cash. The ex- 
change offer expires on Jan. 25. Dealer - Managers— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., both of New York. 


Gold Mountain Lodge, Inc., Durango, Colo. 
Aug. 23 filed 5,000 shares of class A voting commen 
stock (par $1), 299,000 shares of class B non-voting 
common stock (par $1), and $700,000 of 4% debentures 
due Dec. 31, 1975, to be offered for sale in the States 
of Texas and Colorado in units of 50 shares of class A 
stock, 2,950 shares of class B stock and one $7,000 
debenture. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of property, remodeling of present main building, 
for new construction and working capital. Business— 
Operates year-round resort hotel. Underwriter—None,. 


Hamilton Paper Co., Miquon, Pa. (1/25) 
Jan. 2 filed 108,160 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record about Jan. 25, 1957 at the rate of one new share 
for each two shares held; rights to expire about Feb. 8. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To- 
gether with proceeds from a new $1,500,000 loan from 
an insurance company, to purchase a new paper machine, 
together with auxiliary equipment, at the Miquon plant; 
for additional capital expenditures and working cap- 
ital. Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hancock Electronics Corp., Redwood City Calif. 
Nov. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—-At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
research and development. Business—Closed circuit tele- 
vision. Office—2553 Middlefield Road, Redwood City, 
Calif. Underwriter—Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Hiiton Hotels Corp. 
Nov. 23 filed 278,733 shares of 54%% cumulative con- 
vertible voting preferred stock, series A (par $25) and 
278,733 shares of common stock (par $2.50) to be of- 
fered in exchange for outstanding capital stock of Savoy- 
Plaza, Inc., at the rate of three shares of series A pre- 
ferred and three shares of eommon stock of Hilton 
iotels for each class A and class B share of Savoy- 
Plaza. The exchange offer will not become effective 


Continued on page 80 
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unless at least 80% of the class A and class B stock ot 
Savoy-Plaza is tendered. Statement effective Dec. 26. 


Hub Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) 290,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
To buy leases; for exploration and drilling. Office— 
4:3 First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—Skyline Securities, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


International Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 28 filed $1,000,000 of tiine certificates, series B, C 
and D. Price—At 100% of princinal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—-Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


international Capital Corp., Des Meines, lowa 

Nov. 29 filed 370,000 shares of common st.ck (par 10 
cents), of which 185,000 shares are to be offeic’d by The 
Equity Corp. on a share-for-share basis in exchange for 
Equity Corp. common stock, and the remaining 1%5,000 
skares by Financial General Corp. on a basis of 1% 
shares of International common stock in exchange for 
oae share of Financial common stock. Equity and Finen- 
cial are to receive the 185,000 shares each of Interna- 
tional common stock in exchange for all the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of Investors Financial Corp. 
and Group Equities, Inc. International has been informed 
that 142,000 shares of Equity common owned by Fre- 
reent Corp. will be tendered in acceptance of the Equity 
exchange offer. Underwriter—None. 


International Duplex Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 21 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—To equip and 
establish five super launderettes and for working cap- 
ical. Underwriters—Names to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


Jacobs (F.L.) Co. 
Oct. 4 filed $3,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1966. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds 
—To pay short-term loans and for working capital. Un- 
derwriters—McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. and Gearhart & 
@Gtis, Inc., both of New York. Offering—Date indefinite. 


@®K Dt Corp., Rochester, N. Y. (1 28-31) 

Nov. 16 filed 81,428 shares of 7% participating cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $5), of which 71,428 shares are 
to be offered to public. Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
¥or machinery and equipment, working capital and other 
«corporate purposes. Underwriter—McDonald, Holman & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


King Soopers, iInc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 15 filed 263,048 shares of common stock (par $1° 
te be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
and holders of certain outstanding stock purchase war- 
rants on the basis of one share tor each share held, or 
for each share subject to purchase under such warrants. 
Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds—To equip and stock 
a warehouse and any new stores that may be acquired. 
@nderwriter—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


® Life Insurance Co. of South Carolina 

Oct. 15 filed 337,800 shares of common stock (no par 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Sept. 12, 1956 at the rate of two shares of new stock 
for each share held: rights to expire on Jan. 28, 1957. 
Price—To stockholders, $10 per share: and to public $15 
per share. Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. 
WUnderwriter—None. Public offering will be made by 
employees of the company and qualified licensed dealers. 
Statement effective Dec. 28. 


@ Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (Ky.) (1 28) 


Jan. 3 filed 330,000 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Jan. 24, 1957, on the basis of one new share for 
each ten shares held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege): rights to expire on Feb. 11, 1957. Price—To be 
$23.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and to; 
mew construction. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Lehman Brothers, both of New York. 


Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Sept. 28 filed 230,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
zo be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 15, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each three shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege). Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—J, H. 
Goddard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and Thornton, Mohr 
# Farish, Montgomery, Ala. 


w&e Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc. (2 11 

Jan. 18 filed $12,281,100 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due Feb. 1, 1977, to be offered tor subscriptio: 
by common stockholders of record Feb. 8, 1957 on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 14 shares of stock 
held; rights to expire on Feb. 25, 1957. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital 
znd general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Lehma: 
Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of New York 


® May Stores Realty Corp. (1 31 

Wov. 23 filed $25,000,000 general mortgage bonds due 
Feb. 15, 1977. Price — To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds Approximately $18,000,000 is to be used to 
purchase properties from parent, The May Department 
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Stores Co.: to pay existing indebtedness to parent and 
for acquisition or construction of additional properties 
to be leased to parent. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers, both of New York. 


McRae Tungsten Corp., Boise, idaho 

Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) and 100,000 stock purchase war- 
rants (each two warrants to entitle holder thereof to 
purchase one share of Idaho Rare Minerals Corp. 6% 
cumulative convertible sinking fund preferred stock, 
par $10, and one share of Idaho Rare common stock, par 
one cent at $11 per unit). Priee—$3 per unit, consisting 
of one McRae share and one warrant. Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—c/o Robert J. McRae, 1704 
Gourley St., Boise, Ida. Underwriter—Von Gemmingen 
& Co., Inc., 320 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
July 2, 1956 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds due 1976. Proceeds—To pay off short term bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, all for 4“4s, but were turned down. Reoffering is 
expected sometime during the first six months of 1957. 


® Midland Commercial Corp., New York (2 11) 
Dec. 28 filed $480.000 of 10-year 7° subordinated con- 
vertible debentures. Price—100° of principal amount. 
Proceeds—For working capital, to finance expansion of 
Northern Appliance Stores, Inc., a subsidiary, and for 
other corporate purposes. Underwriters—A. J. Grayson 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; A. J. Grayson & Co. ot 
New Jersey, Inc., Newark, N. J.; and A. J. Grayson & 
Co. of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


® Midland Commercial Corp., New York (2 11) 
Dec. 28 filed 187,500 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 52,500 shares are to be offered for cash 
at par to certain individuals, and the remaining 135,000 
shares are to be offered by Albert J. Grayson (controll- 
ing stockholder) to stockholders of Ramie Corp. and 
South Canada Uranium Corp. in exchange for common 
stock of those corporations on the basis of one share of 
Midland for each Ramie share and one share of Midland 
for each five shares of South Canada common stock. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Underwriters—A. J. 
Grayson & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.: A. J. Grayson & 
Co. of New Jersey, Inc., Newark, N. J.; and A. J. Gray- 
son & Co. of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Mineral Projects-Venture F, Inc., Madison, N. J. 
Dec. 14 filed $2,500,000 of Participations in Capital as 
Limited Partnership Interests. Price — In $25,000 units. 
Proceeds — To acquire leaseholds and for drilling of 
initial or exploratory wells. Underwriter—Mineral Proj- 
ects Co., Ltd., Madison, N. J. 


Minerals, tnc., New York 


June 22 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire 
for $2,400,000 the Chavin lead-zinc-copper-silver mine 
located in South Central Peru, and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
York. Offering—Postponed. 


Mississippi Valley Portland Cement Co. 
Dec. 26 filed 1,600,000 shares of capital stock (no par), of 
which 708,511 shares are subject to an offer of rescission. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For completion of plant, 
provide for general creditors and for working capital. 
Oftice—Jackson, Miss. Underwriter—None, offering to 
be made through company’s own agents. 


Missouri Public Service Co. 

Dec. 21 filed 319,894 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each five shares held 
on Jan. 15, 1957; rights to expire Jan. 29. Price—$13 per 
share. Proceeds—Together with $5,000,000 to be received 
from private sale of first mortgage bonds, to be used 
to retire bank loans and pay for new construction. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co.. New York. 


ountate States Teiephone & Telegraph Co. 
(1 29) 


Jan. 4 filed $35,000,000 debentures due Feb. 1, 1988. 
Proceeds—To repay advances from American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent. which were used for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: The First Boston Corp.: Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Drexel & Co. and Dean, Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—To be received up to il am. (EST) on Jan. 29 at 
Room 2315, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


‘National Fidelity Insurance Co. 
Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 33,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25) to be offered to stockholders on the 
basis of one share for each seven shares held. Price—$8 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—314 
Pine St., Spartanburg, N. C. Underwriter—None. 


National Old Line Insurance Co. 


Nov. 15, 1955 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pr 9ceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter — Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering — Indefinitely 
postponed. 


... Thursday, January 24, 1957 


New Brunswick (Province of) 
Dec. 14 filed $12,000960 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1982. Priee—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be advanced to The New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission to repay bank lhoans. 
Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York and 
Chicago. Offering—Temporarily delayed. 


New England Electric System (2/1) 
Dec. 3 filed 319,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in exchange for capital stock of Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co. cn the basis of two NEES shares 
for each Lynn share. Dealer-Managers—Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Co., both of 
Boston, Mass. 


New England Power Co. (2,18) 

Jan. 15 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
G, due 1987. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
Eastman Dillen, Union Securities & Co. and Wood, 
Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First 
Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 
noon (EST) on Feb. 18 at 441 Stuart Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 


wWiagara Mohawk Power Corp. 

Dec. 20 filed $46,224,200 of 4°53“ convertible debentures 
due Feb. 1, 1972. being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record Jan. 10, 1957 at the rate of 
$100 of debentures for each 25 shares of stock held; rights 
to expire on Jan. 28, 1957. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds —- For construction program. Under- 
writer—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., New York. 


Nic-L-Silver Battery Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 
Dec. 27 filed 75,000 shares of 5° cumulative participat- 
ing preferred stock and 7,500 shares of common stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proeeeds — To liquidate 
a bank loan of $178,635; increase inventories; and for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. 


Ocean City Pier Corp., Berlin, Md. 

Oct. 4 filed $2,000,000 of 6% debenture bonds due July 1, 
1976, and 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent) to be offered in units of one $100 bond and 200 
shares of stock. Price—$300 per unit. Proceeds — For 
construction and operation of amusement pier. Under- 
writer — Paul Korns, a director, of Johnstown, Pa. 
Lt. Col. James A. Grazier of Whaleysville and Ocean 
City, Md., is Chairman of the Board. 


Ohio Edison Co. (1 30) 

Jan. 3 filed 580,613 shares of common stock (par $12) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 31, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege) ; 
rights to expire on Feb. 15, 1957. Price—To be fixed on 
Jan. 28. Proeeeds—For additional investment in common 
stock of Pennsylvania Electric Co., a subsidiary, and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld 
& Co.:; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (joint- 
ly): Merril Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 30 at the office of Commonwealth Serv- 
ices, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ohio Power Co. 

Sept. 20 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn Loeb & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly): Lehman Brothers. Bids—The two received up to 13 
a.m. (EST) on Oct. 30 were rejected. 


Ohio Water Service Co., Struthers, Ohio 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 41,295 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders on the basis of one share for each 
12 shares held as of Jan. 11, 1957. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Preceeds — For construction program, 
Underwriter—Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., Harrisburg, Pa, 


Orefield Mining Corp., Montreal, Canada 
Oct. 15 filed 900,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 200,000 shares are now outstanding. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For exploration 
costs. Underwriter—To be named later. Michael Tzo- 
panakis, of Miami, Fla., and Denis Colivas, of Montreal, 
Canada, are large stockholders, 

Peopies Finance Corp. 
Nov. 16 filed 50,000 shares of 60-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $5). Price-—$10 per share. 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working capital. 
Office—Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Paul C. Kimbal} 
& Co., Chicago. Offering—Expected today (Jan. 24), 


Philiips Petroleum Co. (2 8) 
Jan. 16 filed $171,.750,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1987 to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record Feb. 7 on the basis of 
$100 principal amount of debentures for each 20 shares 
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of stock held; rights to expire on Feb. 25, 1957. Price— 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To repay about 
$86,000,000 of short-term bank loans 2nd for other cor- 


porate purposes. 


‘ Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


Pioneer Finance Co. 
Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $3.37 
to $3.8712 per share). Proceeds—To a selling stockholder. 
Office — 1400 National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Underwriter—Troster, Singer & Co., New York, N. Y. 


*% Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 

Oct. 3 filed 2,678,697 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for common stick of Pocahon- 
tas Fuel Co. on the basis of 25s shares of Pittsburgn tor 
each Pocahontas common share. The offer, which has 
been declared effective, has been extended until 3 p.m 
(EST) on Feb. 1, 1957. 


®@ Plastic Wire & Cable Corp. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notttication) 14,514 shares of common 
stock (par $5) being offered-to stockholders of record 
Dec. 17, 1956 on the basis of one new share for each 12 
shares held; rights to expire on “Feb. 8. Price—$16.50 
per share. Preceeds—For expansion and additional work- 
ing capital. Office—East Main St., Jewett City, Conn. 
Dealer-Manager—Putnam & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


% Potemac Electric Power Co. (2/13) 

Jan. 18 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due Feb. 15. 1982. 
Preceeds—To redeem presently outstanding preferred 
stock and repay bank loans. Underwriter—-To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey 
Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First Boston Corp.: Lehman 
Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly): Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received on Feb. 13. 


%* Potomac Electric Power Co. (2 14) 

Jan. 18 filed 360,000 shares of preferred stock. series of 
1957 (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds For construction program. Underwriters — 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York and Johnston. Lemon 
& Co., Washington, D. C. 





Public Service Co. of Oklahoma (2/4) 

Jan. 14 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
F, due Feb. 1, 1987. Proceeds — To repay $8,400,000 of 
short-term bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 
11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 4. 


Puerto Rican Jai Alai, Inc. 

July 27 filed $1,500000 of 12-year 6% first mortgage 
bonds due 1968, and 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1) to be offered in units of a $500 bond and 100 shares 
of stock. Price — To be $500 per unit. Proceeds — For 
construction of fronton and related activities. Office— 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriters—Crerie & tan 
Houston, Texas; Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Aetna Securities Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—Date indefinite. 


Pyramid Productions, Inc., New York 
Sept. 27 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
20,000 shares issued to underwriter. Price—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire $125,000 of outstanding 15% deben- 
tures as well as a $173,180 debt to Trans-Union Produc- 
tions, Inc.; and for working capital. Business—Tele- 
— releases. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co., New 

ork. 





% Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission (2/6) 

Jan. 18 filed $35,000,000 of debentures, series Q, due 
Feb. 1, 1977. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with other fund, toward payment 
of $61,057.300 series E debentures which will mature on 
March 1, 1957. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. 
and A. E. Ames & Co Inc., both of New York. 


® Riegel Textile Corp. 

Dec. 20 filed $12,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
1977. Price—lo be sundplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To retire $4,400,000 term notes and to reduce short- 
term bank loans. Office—New York City. Underwriter— 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. (1/23) 
Dec. 27 filed $7,500,600 of convertible subordinated de- 
pentures due 1977. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To reduce short-term bank loans, and 
for expansion and working capital. Underwriters—The 
First Boston Corp., New York; and Lester, Ryons & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Samson Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For core drilling, including geological research and 
core assays; for mining shaft; to exercise purchase of 
option agreement on additional properties; tor working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — 
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Indiana State Securities Corp. of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
offering to residents of Indiana. 


* Savannah Sports Arena, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 7,900 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($10 per share). Underwriter— 
None. 


Security Electronics Corp. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 263,750 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
To complete design of an improved model of the Security 
Check Register (now in use); to purchase 500 such units; 
and for working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—589 Fifth Ave., New York. Underwriter—Foster- 
Mann, Inc., New York. 


Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. (1/31) 

Jan. 10 filed 4,379,758 shares of capital stock (par $15) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Jan. 30, 1957 on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 19, 1957. Price-— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs and for plant expansion. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


*% Southern California Edison Co. (2/19) 

Jan. 22 filed $37,500,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—To help finance construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Kuhn; Loeb & Co. Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received on Feb. 19. 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Sept. 19 filed 679,012 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each eight shares held. Price 
— $30 per share. Proceeds — To pay advances from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (approximately 
$15,800,000) and for property additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—None. Offering—Delayed indefi- 
nitely by company on Oct. 4. (See also next paragraph.) 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 

Sept. 19 filed 1,173,696 rights to purchase 146,712 shares 
of new capital stock (par $25) to be issued to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which owns 21.61% of the 
outstanding stock of Southern New England Telephone 
Co. Proceeds—To American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Bids — Had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on Oct. 10. (See also preceding paragraph.) 


Southern Sportsman, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 7 filed 486,000 shares of common stock, of which 
375.000 shares are to be publicly offered and 111,300 
shares are to be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of the company (latter exercisable 
on or before Dec. 31, 1956). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds-—-To buy or establish a complete sporting goods 
house; other expansion and inventories. Underwriter— 
Investment Underwriters, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Philip H. 
Dohn, Jr., and Roger H. Bell, sole stockholders of the 
underwriter, are officers and directors of Southern 
Sportsman, Inc. 


Southern Syndicate, Inc. 

Dec. 5 (letter of notification) $130,000 series A regis- 
tered convertible debentures due Feb. 1, 1967 to be 
offered first to stockholders for a 14-day period; then 
to the public. Priee—90% of principal to stockholders; 
and at par to the public. Proceeds—For expansion of its 
present activities in the real estate and mortgage field. 
Office—1206 Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Underwriter—Allied Investment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Union Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aug. 24 filed 750,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—64'% cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Dee. 21 filed 291,967 shares of common stock (par $)) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 16, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each 14 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege): rights to expire on Jan. 30, 1957. Price—$24.50 
per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Southwide Corp., Anniston, Ala. 

Sept. 12 filed 450,635 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 211,681 shares are to be offered publicly 238,954 
shares are to be offered in exchange for the class A 
stock of Capital Fire & Casualty Co. and common stock 
of Allied Investment Corp. Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of stock of Capital and Allied firms 
and for purchase of U. S. Government bonds. Under- 
writer—None, but a selling commission will be allowed 
to dealers for sales effected by them. Elvin C. McCary, 
of Anniston, Ala., is President. 


% Stanrock Uranium Mines, Ltd., Teronto (2/6) 
16 filed $26,000,000 of first 
1963, and an unspecified number of 


Jan. mortgage sinking fund 


bonds due June 1, 
common shares (par $1-Canadian) to be cffered in units 
of $1,000 of debentures and an unspecified number of 
common shares to be offered in the United States and 
Price 


Canada. To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 


—To borrowings and for construction 


repay 


program. 
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Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, and The 
Dominion Securities Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Sunset Country Club, Snappington, Mo. 
Dec. 26 filed $643,800 of 1% first mortgage bonds due 
Dec. 1, 1986, to be offered for subscription by stockhold- 
ers of the Club. Price—At 100% of principal amount (in 
denominations of $1,850 each). Proceeds—To retire a 


$55,000 mortgage; and erect new clubhouse, etc. Under- 
writer—None. 








Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 
Sept. 25 filed 3,700,000 shares of capital stock (par 25 
cents). Price—At market from time to time on the 
American Stock Exchange or the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change or by private sale. Preceeds—To A. P. Scott, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter—None. 





Texas Fuel Corp., Clarksville, Texas 
Nov..29 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Preceeds— 
To pay bank loans, financing of time payment sales 
of appliances and air conditioners and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 


Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc., New York City 
Oct. 30 filed 52,000 shares of class A stock (par five 
cents) and 28,000 shares of class B stock (par five cents). 
Price—Of class A, expected at $10 per share in lots of 
not less than 25 shares; of class B, expected at par. Pre- 
ceeds—For investment in theatrical and entertainment 
fields. Business—A non-diversified closed-end manage- 
ment investment company. Underwriter—None. 


Thermoray Corp. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, working capital, etc. Business 
—Electrical heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 


® Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New York (1/30) 
Nov. 21 filed 61,902 shares of capital stock (par $8) of 
which 35,750 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held as of Jan. 22, 1957; rights to expire 


on Feb. 19. The remaining 26,152 shares are being 
offered, together with cash, in exchange for stock of 
Abstract & Title Insurance Corporation of Buffalo, 


Rochester and Lockport, N. Y., on the basis of $15.25 in 
cash and 4/10ths of a share of Title Guarantee stock in 
exchange for each share of Abstract. The subscription 
offer to Title Guarantee stockholders becomes effec- 
tive if latter company acquires at least 85% of tne 
Abstract stock. The purchase offer will expire on Feb. 
28, 1957. Price—-$14 per share. Proeceeds—To acquire 
Abstract stock. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive Dec. 17. 


Tower Acceptance Corp., Houston, Tex. (2/18) 
Dec. 7 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—-S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 


@® Trans-Carada Pipe Lines, Ltd. 
Nov. 26 filed $75 000,000 (Canadian) of subordinated 
debentures due 1986 and 3,750,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1-Canadian) to be offered in units of $100 
of debentures and five shares of stock. Price—$150 per 
unit. Proceeds—-For new construction. Underwriters— 
In United States: Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp! and White, Weld & Co. In Canada: Nes- 
bitt Thomson & Ca. Ltd.; Wood, Gundy & Co, Ltd.; 
McCloud, Young, Weir & Co., Ltd.; and Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton, Ltd. 


(2/15) 


* Transition Metals & Chemicals, Inc. 

Jan. 23 filed 1,615,500 shares of common stock and 
2.126.500 common stock purchase warrants, of which 
250,000 shares of stock and 250,000 warrants are to be 
otfered publicly in units of one common share and one 
warrant. Price—$2.01 per unit. Proceeds -For construc- 
tion of plant and other facilities; for equipment; and 
working capital. Underwriter—M. S. Gerber, Inc., New 
Yorn. 


Tri-State Rock Material Corp., Leesburg, Va. 
Nov. 28 filed 500,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For asphalt plant, equipment, working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Turf Paradise, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 11 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to be 
first offered for subscription by common and preferred 
stockholders. Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
issued and outstanding preferred stock. Underwriter— 
None. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp. 

Sept. 27 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered to em- 
ployees, distributors and dealers; 50,000 shares, plus 
any of the unsold portion of the first 50,000 shares, are 
to be offered to the public; and the underwriter wil) be 
granted options to acquire the remaining 500,000 shares 
for reoffer to the public. Price—At market prices. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Mortimer 
B. Burnside & Co. Inc., New York. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 

Continued on page 82 
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Vanderbilt Mutual Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dec. 31 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—Vanderbilt Mutual Fund Management Corp., 458 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Venezuela Diamond Mines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Aug. 31 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
and mining operations in Venezuela. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Co., Inc., of Florida (name changed to 
Alfred D. Laurence & Co.), Miami, Fla. 


® Western Light & Telepkone Co., Inc. 

Jan. 4 filed 65,568 shares of 5.20% cumulative converti- 
ple preferred stock (par $25) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record Jan. 22, 1957, 
on the basis of one preferred share for each eight shares 
f common stock held; rights to expire Feb. 6. Em- 
ployees may subscribe for any unsubscribed shares up 
to and including Feb. 4, 1957. Price—At par and ac- 
‘rued dividends. Proceeds—To redeem 512% convertible 
preferred stock and for construction program. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Wildcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben- 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unit. 
Proceeds—For construction and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None, 
offering to be made by officers and agents of company. 


Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor ex- 
Pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.: Glore Forgan & Co. 
and Haligarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Prospective Offerings 


Advance Mortgage Corp., Chicago, III. 
Dec, 4 it was reported this company (to be surviving 
corporation following merger of First Mortgage Corp. 
and Irwin Jacobs & Co. of Chicago) plans a public 
offering of $1,000,000 class A 6% participating convert- 
ible stock (par $1). Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Expected in February. 


@® Alabama Power Co. (59) 

Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $14,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inec.: Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers: Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly): 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—-Expected to be received 
on May 9. Registration—Planned for April 12. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/26) 
Dec. 19 the directors authorized a new bond issue of 
$250,000,000. Proceeds — For additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp. and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Bids — Tentatively scheduled to be received on 
March 26. 


Anaconda Co. 
Dec. 27 the directors tentatively approved a proposal to 
offer to stockholders the right to subscribe for some 
additional capital stock. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram which is expected to cost $190,000,000 in 1957. 
Underwriter—Hallgarten & Co., New York. Registration 
—Expected during latter part of January. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. (3/19) 

Dec. 24 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$29,600,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively expected March 19. Registra- 
tion—Planned for Feb. 13. 


Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 

Oct. 11 it was announced corporation plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
due Oct. 1, 1971 at par and 75,000 shares of common stock 
(par $3) at $11 per share (the latter for the account 
of selling stockholders). Proceeds—From sale of deben- 
tures, for expansion and working capital. Business—A 
short haul motor common carrier operating over 3,300 
miles or routes in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
Office—Grand Rapids, Mich. Underwriter—Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N. Y. Offering—lIndetfinitely postponed. 
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@® Baltimore & Ohio RR. (2 5S) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
Feb. 5 for the purchase from it of $3,360,000 equipment 
trust certificates due annually from 1958 to 1972, inclu- 
sive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler 


Bayless (A. J.) Markets, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 14 it was reported company now plans to issue and 
sell about 425,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, II. 


% Beckjord Manufacturing Co. 

Jan. 18 (letter of notification) $275,000 of 6% unsecured 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1966 and 275,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of $100 
of debentures and 100 shares of stock. Price—-$100 per 
unit. Proceeds For equipment, working capital, etc. 
Office—7 West Water St., Toms River, N. J. Underwriter 

wone. 


@ Baston & Maire RR. (1/28) 

Bids will be received by this company up to 1 p.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 28 for the purchase from it of $7,080,000 
equipment trust certificates to mature annually in 1-to- 
15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Brazos River Gas Co. (Texas) 
Nov. 12 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of approximately 200,000 shares of common steck 
of this company, formerly Upham Gas Co. Price—Ex- 
pected to be about $5 per share. Pruceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriters—Shields &.Co. and Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., both of New York. 


% Cabot Music Corp. 

Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 2,300 sheres of Class A 
stock (par $1) and 2,300 shares of Cliss B stock (par 
$100) to be offered in units of one share of each class 
of stock. Price—$101 per unit. Proceeds—For produc- 
ing, leasing and packaging records and working capital. 
Office Suite 1400, 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 15 it was reported company plans te issue and sell 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
W.C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). Offering—Expected in 1957. 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Nov. 16 it was reported company has applied to the 
North Carolina P. U. Commission for authority to offer 
to its common stockholders an additional 58,310 shares 
of common stock on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—At par ($100 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—None. Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in February, 1956, sold its rights to 14,464 
shares (of a 66,640 share offering to stockholders) to 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Central Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, announced that “while 
the company expected to do some permanent financing 
in 1957, no definite plans have yet been worked out. 
Bank loans outstanding at the year end totaled $10,500,- 
000. Construction expenditures for 1957 are now esti- 


mated at between $19,000,000 and $20,006,000. It is esti- 
mated that $5,500,000 of the amount needed for this pro- 
gram will be supplied from internal cash with the bal- 
ance to be supplied from outside sources. Underwriters 
-—Any common stock offer (first to stockholders) may 
be underwritten by Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc., The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. Bidders for 
any bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros, & Hutzler. 


® Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Jan. 22 the bank offered 125,900 additional shares of 
capital stock to stockholders of record Jan. 16, 1957 on 
a 1-for-7 basis; rights to expire on Feb. 13. Price— 
$35 per share. Underwriter—McDonald & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


* Central & South West Corp. 

Jan. 21, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell approximately 526,000 additional shares of common 
stock (par $5) this Spring. Proceeds — Approximately 
$20,000,009 to pay off $7,500,000 of bank loans, and 
$10,500,0G0 of the remaining funds to purchase equity 
securities of company’s subsidiaries. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & Co. and Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


... Thursday, Jenuary 24, 1957 


Cleveland Electric INuminating Co. 

Nov. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Summer of 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Helsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc., and Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 28, the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
574 miles of pipeline to cost approximately $54,589,000 
from a point in Hidalgo County, Tex., to the point of 
connection with Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp.’s sys- 
tem in East Baton Rouge Parish, La. Underwriters—May 
be Lehman Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. (3/5) 
Dec. 2U 1t was announced company is planning to issue 
and sell $16,000,000 of first morigage bonds due 1087. 
Preceeds—To repay bank loans temporarily employed 
to finance plant expansion. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The 
Ohio Co. (jointiy); Lee Hivginsen Corp. and Saiomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., and Glore Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received on March 5. Regis- 
tration—Planned tor Feb. 5. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. (3/12) 

Jan. 3, Willis Gale, Chairman, announced company plans 
to issue and sell $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids — Expected to be re- 
ceived on March 12. Registration—Planned for sometime 
in February. 


® Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Nov. 27 it was annvunced company will probably offer 

to its stockholders early in 1957 some additional common 

stock. Proceeds—Expected to be about $15,000,000, to 

finance part of its construction pgrogram. Underwriter 
None. Offering—-Expected in February. 





® Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
(2/26) 

Dec. 15. H. R. Searing, Chairman, announced company 
is planning an initial issue of not to exceed $55,087,300 of 
15-year convertible debentures early in 1957, probably 
the latter part of February. They will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders for subscription at the rate of $4 prin- 
cipal amount of debentures for each share of common 
stock held. Stockholders will be asked on Feb. 5 to 
approve an authorized issue of $125,000,000 convertible 
debentures. Proceeds For construction program. Un- 
derwriter—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

Nov. 21 it was announced company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell 250,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Pre- 
ceeds—Together with funds from sale of up to $8,436,740 
long debt securities, to acquire six Eastern lines. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco 
(Calif.). 


% Consumers Time Credit, Inc. (2/1) 

Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% renewable 
debentures (subordinated), payable upon demand) Feb. 
1, 1962 or payable (without demand) Feb. 1, 1967. Price 
—At par. Proceeds — For loans, working capital, etc. 
Underwriters — Walnut Securities Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: B. Ray Robbins Co., New York, N. Y.; and Berry 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 


Daystrom, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Dec. 18, Thomas Roy Jones, President, announced that 
the company plans a public offering in near future, 
of about $5.090,000 convertible subordinate debentures. 
Proceeds—For expansion program and working capital. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. and R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., both of New York. 


First & Merchants National Bank 
Jan. 9 this bank offered to its stockholders rights to 
subseribe for 45,000 shares of capital stock at the rate 
of one new share for each five shares held as of Jan. 8 on 
a 1-for-5 basis: rights to expire Jan. 31. Price — $45 per 
share. Office — Richmond, Va. Underwriter — Scott & 
Stringfellow, Richmond, Va. 


Florida Power Corp. 
Jan. 3 it was reported that company plans to offer to 
its stockholders in May or June abvout $11,000,000 of 
additional common stock on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writers — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both ef New York. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
Nov. 15, A. F. Tegen, President, announced that the 
stockholders are going to be offered approximately 
647,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5) on 
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the basis of one new share for each 15 shares held on or 
about March 11; rights to expire on March 29. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted as clearing agent 
in previous offering to stockholders. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 

Dec. 4, M. G. O'Neil, Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, said the management was working on a plan to 
revamp the capital structure and that the company 
would like to come up with one issue of preferred stock. 
He added that close to $18,000,000 will be put into cap- 
ital investments during the fiscal year to end Nov. 30, 
1957. 


® Georgia Power Co. (6/6) 

Jan. 21 it was announced the company is planning is- 
suance and sale of $15,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities 
Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively 
expected June 6. 

Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 28 the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
942.6 miles of main line extending from the Mississippi 
River connection across Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, and then eastwardly across the Florida panhandle 
and down the Florida peninsula to a terminal south of 
Miami in Dade County, Fla., estimated to cost a: total 
of $94,265,000. Underwriters—May be Blyth & Co.; Inc., 
San Francisco, Calii., and Scharff & Jones, Inc.,; New 
Orleans, La. 


Hubshman Factors Corp., New York 
Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
200,000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected to be 
around $6.80 per share. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & 
Co. Inc., New York and Chicago. Offering—Expected in 
February. 


-fUinois Bell Telephone Co. (2/26) 

Dec. 27 it was announced directors have authorized an 
issue Of $40,000,006 first mortgage bonds, series E, due 
March 1, 1988. Proceeds—To repay short-term borrow- 
ings and for construetion program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. .Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on Feb. 26. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

Nov. 21, H. T. Prichard, President. announced that pres- 
ent plans contemplate an issue of $6.000,000 of preferred 
stock some time in 1957 if market conditions make it 
feasible. and an issue of $8,000,000 in bonds in 1958. Tem- 
porary bank loans are available and probably will be 
utilized, during at least part of 1957. Additional secu- 
rities will need to be sold in 1959 and 1960, amounting 
to approximately $14,000,000. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—May be 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp., who underwrote last equity financing. 


Interstate Fire & Casualty Co. 
Sept. 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
75,000 additional shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Offices — Chicago’ and 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Interstate Power Co. 
Dec. 20 it was reported company expects to issue and 
sell in May $6,500,000 of first mortga¢e bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly): Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: White, Weld & Co. 
and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co. 


lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced that cash required to finance 
the 1957 construction program will necessitate the. sale 
of securities to the extent of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
exact amount to be raised and the tyne of securities to 
be sold are now under consideration by the management. 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
Dec. 27, Eugene H. Walte, Jr., announced company plans 
in the near future to sell an issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Prebable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly). 


Kaiser Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 28, E. E. Trefethen, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
stated that it is anticipated that a portion of the funds 
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necessary to meet the $25,000,000 installment due April 
1, 1957 on its 434% term loan may have to be provided 
by the creatiow of debt by, or the sale of equity securi- 
ties, of this corporation or Henry J. Kaiser Co., or 
through the public or private sale of a portion of the 
securities of the companies owned by the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., or of certain other assets. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Laclede Gas Co. 

Jan. 4 it was announced stockholders will vote Jan. 24 
on authorizing $10,000,000 of debentures and on increas- 
ing authorized preferred stock (par $25) by 400,000 
shares to 880,000 shares. The company has no immediate 
plans to issue any of these securities. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(a) For debentures—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Blair & Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (b) For pre- 
ferred stock—Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); 
Bear, Stearns & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. (jointly); 
Blair & Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


® Lone Star Gas Co. (3/5) 

Jan. 11 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common shareholders the right to subscribe for a new 
issue of 154,834 shares of convertible preferred stock in 
the ratio ef one preferred share for each 40 shares of 
common stock held as of record about March 5, 1957; 
rights to expire about March 25. Price—Expected at par 
{$100 per-share). Proceeds — From sale of preferred 
stock, plus funds from sale of $30,000,000 of debentures, 
to repay bank debt of $20,000,000 and for construction 
program. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New 
York. 





% Lone Star Gas Co. 
Jan. 11 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of. debentures. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—-The 
First Boston Corp., New York. Offering—Tentatively 
expected late in April. 





Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announced that company is considering 
the sale of $22,000,000 first mortgage bonds in the next 
16 months. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Not expected to be received until May, 1957. 


® Mississippi Power Co. (4/11) 

Jan..21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co. 
Incorporated; Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received on April 11. 


National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jan. 9 stockholders were offered 25,000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held as of Jan. 8: rights to expire on Jan. 25. 
Price—$40 per share. Underwriter—Leftwich & Ross, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


National Fuel Gas Co. (5/28) 
Jan. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of new debentures. Proceeds—To make addi- 


tional investments in securities of subsidiaries. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 


30ston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on May 28. 


New England Electric System 

Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
juring 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage borg] issue by the resultant company, the 
name of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie.ce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 


bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
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® New Orleans Public Service, Inc. (3/28) 

Nov. 13, Edgar H. Dixon, President, announeed that this 
company plans to issue and sell $6,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
on March 28. 


New York, Chicago & Si. Louis RR. (2/14) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Feb. 14 for the purchase from it of $6,400,000 equipment 
trust certificates due in 1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Oct. 24 it was announced company plans to sell in 1957 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, and an additional 
$20,000,000 in 1958. Proceeds—To finance construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 


* Norfolk & Western Ry. (2/13) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on Feb. 13 for the purchase from it of $2,925,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series A, to mature in 30 equal 
semi-annual instalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


* Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Jan. 14, James S. Cantlen, Vice-President, announced 
that company plans to spent $159,000,000 in 1957 and 
$157,000,000 in 1958 for expansion and improvement to 
be financed in part, by debt borrowings and stock issues. 
About 90% of Pacific’s stock is owned by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—For any bonds, to 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Pioneer Natural Gas Co. 
Jan. 7 it was reported registration is expected in Feb- 
ruary of about $12,500,000 debentures, for public offer- 
ing early in March. Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.,.New York. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. (1/24) 
Bids will be received by this company up to noon (EST) 
on Jan. 24 for the purchase from it of $6,720,080 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be dated Feb. 15, 1957 and to 
mature in 15 equal annual instalments to and including 
Feb. 15, 1972. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Potomac Edison Co. 
Dec. 27 it was announced company may this year issue 
some $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 of senior securities, Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—For any bonds to be determined by 


competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: White, Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities 


Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in May. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Oct. 8 it was reported company plans the issue and sale 
of $30.000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—-To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 


White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 


Exnected to be received early in 1957. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
Jan. 15 this Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 8. 1957 the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 5, 
1957 for 50,000 additional shares of capital stock (par 
$20) on the basis of one new share for each share held. 
Price—$75 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriter—-Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Provi- 


dence, R. I1., and associates. 


*% Royal State Bank of New York (1/24) 

Jan. 17 it was announced bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders 50,00@ additional shares of capital stock 
$5) the for each six 


new share 
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Vanderbilt Mutual Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dec. 31 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—Vanderbilt Mutual Fund Management Corp., 458 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Venezuela Diamond Mines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Aug. 31 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
and mining operations in Venezuela. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Co., Inc., of Florida (name changed to 
Alfred D. Laurence & Co.), Miami, Fla. 


@® Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 

Jan. 4 filed 65,568 shares of 5.20% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock (par $25) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record Jan. 22, 1957, 
on the basis of one preferred share for each eight shares 
of common stock held; rights to expire Feb. 6. Em- 
ployees may subscribe for any unsubscribed shares up 
to and including Feb. 4, 1957. Price—At par and ac- 
crued dividends. Proceeds—To redeem 512% convertible 
preferred stock and for construction program. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Wildcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben- 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unit. 

s—For construction and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None, 
offering to be made by officers and agents of company. 


Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor ex- 
pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.: Glore Forgan & Co. 


and Haligarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Prospective Offerings 


Advance Mortgage Corp., Chicago, III. 
Dec, 4 it was reported this company (to be surviving 
corporation following merger of First Mortgage Corp. 
and Irwin Jacobs & Co. of Chicago) plans a public 
offering of $1,000,000 class A 6% participating convert- 
ible stock (par $1). Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Expected in February. 


@ Alabama Power Co. (5/9) 

Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $14,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received 
on May 9. Registration—Planned for April 12. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/26) 
Dec. 19 the directors authorized a new bond issue of 
$250,000,000. Proceeds — For additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp. and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 


Co. Bids — Tentatively scheduled to be received on 
March 26. 


Anaconda Co. 


Dec. 27 the directors tentatively approved a proposal to 
offer to stockholders the right to subscribe for some 
additional capital stock. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram which is expected to cost $100,000,000 in 1957. 
Underwriter—Hallgarten & Co., New York. Registration 
—Expected during latter part of January. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. (3/19) 
Dec. 24 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$29,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 


Co. Inc. Bids—Tentativeiy expected March 19. Registra- 
tion—Planned for Feb. 13. 


Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 

Oct. 11 it was announced corporation plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
due Oct. 1, 1971 at par and 75,000 shares of common stock 
(par $3) at $11 per share (the latter for the account 
of selling stockholders). Proceeds—From sale of deben- 
tures, for expansion and working capital. Business—A 
short haul motor common carrier operating over 3,300 
miles or routes in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
Office—Grand Rapids, Mich. Underwriter—Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N. Y. Offering—lIndefinitely postponed. 
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@ Baltimore & Ohio RR. (2 5S) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
Feb. 5 for the purchase from it of $3,360,000 equipment 
trust certificates due annually from 1958 to 1972, inclu- 
sive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. , 


Bayless (A. J.) Markets, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 14 it was reported company now plans to issue and 
sell about 425,000 shares of common stock: Underwriter 
—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


% Beckjord Manufacturing Co. 

Jan, 18 (letter of notification) $275,000 of 6% unsecured 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1966 and 275,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of $100 
of debentures and 100 shares of stock. Price—-$100 per 


unit. Proceeds — For equipment, working capital, etc. 
Office—7 West Water St., Toms River, N. J. Underwriter 
—None. 


@ Baston & Maine RR. (1/28) 

Bids will be received by this company up to 1 p.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 28 for the purchase from it of $7,080,000 
equipment trust certificates to mature annually in 1-to- 
15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Brazos River Gas Co. (Texas) ; 
Nov. 12 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of approximately 200,000 shares of common steck 
of this company, formerly Upham Gas Co. Price—Ex- 
pected to be about $5 per share. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriters—Shields & Co. and Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., both of New York. 


% Cabot Music Corp. 

Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 2,300 shares of Class A 
stock (par $1) and 2,300 shares of Clauss B stock (par 
$100) to be offered in units of one share of each class 
of stock. Price—$101 per unit. Proceeds—For produc- 
ing, leasing and packaging records and working capital. 
Office — Suite 1400, 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 15 it was reported company plans tc issue and sell 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
W.C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). Offering—Expected in 1957. 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Nov. 16 it was reported company has applied to the 
North Carolina P. U. Commission for authority to offer 
to its common steckholders an additional 58,310 shares 
of common stock on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—At par ($100 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—None. Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in February, 1956, sold its rights to 14,464 


shares (of a 66,640 share offering to stockholders) to 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Central Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, announced that “while 
the company expected to do some permanent financing 
in 1957, no definite plans have yet been worked out. 
Bank loans outstanding at the year end totaled $10,500,- 
000. Construction expenditures for 1957 are now esti- 


mated at between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that $5,500,000 of the amount needed for this pro- 
gram will be supplied from internal cash with the bal- 
ance to be supplied from outside sources. Underwriters 
—Any common stock offer (first to stockholders) may 
be underwritten by Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc., The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. Bidders for 
any bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Jan. 22 the bank offered 125,000 additional shares of 
capital stock to stockholders of record Jan. 16, 1957 on 
a 1-for-7 basis; rights to expire on Feb. 13. Price— 
$35 per share. Underwriter—McDonald & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


* Central & Scuth West Corp. 

Jan, 21, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell approximately 526,000 additional shares of common 
stock (par $5) this Spring. Proceeds —- Approximately 
$20,000,000 to pay off $7,500,000 of bank loans, and 
$10,500,000 of the remaining funds to purchase equity 
securities of company’s subsidiaries. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & Co. and Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


.. Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Cleveland Efectric Iluminating Co. — 

Nov. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sel] 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Summer of 
1957. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc., and Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 28, the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
574 miles of pipeline to. cost approximately $54,589,0v0 
from a point in Hidalgo- County, Tex., to the point of 
connection with Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp.’s sys- 
tem in East Batoi Rouge Parish, La. Underwriters—May 
be Lehman Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. (3/5) 
Dec. 2U it was announced company is planning to issue 
and sell $16,000,000 of first morigage bonds due 1437. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans temporarily employed 
to finance plant expansion. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The 
Chio Co. (jointly); Lee Higginsun Corp. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., and Glore Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received on March 5. Rezgis- 
tration—Planned for Feb. 5. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. (3/12) 

Jan. 3, Willis Gale, Chairman, announced company plans 
to issue and sell $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids — Expected to be re- 
ceived on March 12. Registration—Planned for sometime 
in February. 


® Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Nov. 27 it was announced company will probably offer 
to its stockholders early in 1957 some additional common 
stock. Proceeds—Expected to be about $15,000,000, to 
finance part of its construction pgrogram. Underwriter 
—None. Offering—Expected in February. 


® Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
(2/26) 

Dec. 15, H. R. Searing, Chairman, announced company 
is planning an initial issue of not to exceed $55,087,300 of 
15-year convertible debentures early in 1957, probably 
the latter part of February. They will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders for subscription at the rate of $4 prin- 
cipal amount of debentures for each share of common 
stock held. Stockholders will be asked on Feb. 5 to 
approve an authorized issue of $125,000,000 convertible 
debentures. Proceeds — For construction program. Un- 
derwriter—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Nov. 21 it was announced company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell 250,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Pre- 
ceeds—Together with funds from sale of up to $8,436,740 
long debt securities, to acquire six Eastern lines. Under- 


writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco 
(Calif.). 


* Consumers Time Credit, Inc. (2/1) 

Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% renewable 
debentures (subordinated), payable. upon demand) Feb. 
1, 1962 or payable (without demand) Feb. 1, 1967. Price 
—At par. Proceeds — For loans, working capital, etc. 
Underwriters — Walnut Securities Corp., Philadelphia, 


Pa.; B. Ray Robbins Co., New York, N. Y.; and Berry 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 


Daystrom, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Dec. 18, Thomas Roy Jones, President, announced that 
the company plans a public offering in near future, 
of about $5,000,000 convertible subordinate debentures. 
Proceeds—For expansion program and working capital. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. and R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., both of New York. 


First & Merchants National Bank 
Jan. 9 this bank offered to its stockholders rights to 
subscribe for 45,000 shares of capital stock at the rate 
of one new share for each five shares held as of Jan. 8 on 
a 1-for-5 basis; rights to expire Jan. 31. Price — $45 per 
share. Office — Richmond, Va. Underwriter — Scott & 
Stringfellow, Richmond, Va. 


Florida Power Corp. 


Jan. 3 it was reported that company plans to offer to 
its stockholders in May or June about $11,000,000 of 
additional common stock on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writers — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both eof New York. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
Nov. 15, A. F. Tegen, President, announced that the 


stockholders are going to be offered approximately 
647,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5) on 
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the basis of one new share for each 15 shares held on 

about March 11; rights to expire on March 29. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted as clearing agent 
in previous offering to stockholders. 


General Tire & Rubber -Co. . 
Dec. 4, M. G. O’Neil, Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, said the management was working on a Plan to 
revamp the capital structure and that the company 
would like to come up with one issue of preferred stock 
He added that close to $18,000,000 will be put into cap. 
ital investments during the fiscal year to end Nov. 30 
1957. 


@ Georgia Power Co. (6/6) 

Jan. 21 it was announced the company is pl , = 
suance and sale of $15,500,000 first A Ba ay 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Seeurities 
Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


(jointly); Harriman. Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively 
expected June 6. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 28 the FPC authorized this corporation -to build 
942.6 miles of main line extending from the Mississippi 
River connection across Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, and then eastwardly across the Florida panhandle 
and down the Florida peninsula to a terminal south of 
Miami in Dade County, Fla., estimated to cost a*total 
of $94,285,000. Underwriters—May be Blyth & Co.,)Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif.; and Scharff & Jones, Inc. *New 
Orleans, La. ' 


Hubshman Factors: Corp., New York 


_ Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 


200,000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected to be 
around $6:80 per share. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & 


February. 


-Hlinois Bell Telephone Co. (2/26) 
Dec. 27 it was announced directors have authorized an 
issue of $46,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E,-due 
March. 1,. 1988. _Preceeds—To repay short-term borrow- 
ings and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.;.Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, 


Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan-& Co. and Eastman Dillon, - 


Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on Feb. 26. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. Sie 
Nov. 21, H. F. Prichard, President. announced that pres- 
ent plans contemplate an issue of $6,000,000 of preferred 
stock some time in 1957 if market conditions make it 
feasible, and an issue of $8,000,000 in bonds in 1958, 'Tem- 
porary bank loans are available and probably. will be 
utilized, during at least part of 1957. Additional secu- 
rities will need to be sold in 1959 and 1960, amounting 
to approximately $14,000,000. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—May be 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The: First 
Boston Corp., who underwrote last equity financing. 


Interstate Fire & Casualty Co. aoe 
Sept. 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
75,000 additional shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Offices — Chicago*and 
Bloomington, III. 


Interstate Power Co. 


Dec. 20 it was reported company expects to issue and 
sell in May $6,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; White, Weld & Co. 


and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co. 


lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced that cash required to finance 
the 1957 construction program will necessitate the-sale 
of securities to the extent of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
exact amount to be raised and the type of securities to 
be sold are now under consideration by the management. 


Jeffersan Lake Sulphur Co. - 
Dec. 27, Eugene H. Waite, Jr., announced company plans 
in the near future to sell an issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. : 
Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly). 

Kaiser Industries, Inc. : 
Nov. 28, E, E. Trefethen, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
stated that it is anticipated that a portion of the funds 


Offering—Expected in- - 


necessary to meet the $25,000,000 installment due April 
1, 1957 on its 434% term loan may have to be provided 
by the creatiow of debt by, or the sale of equity securi- 
ties, of this corporation or Henry J. Kaiser Co., or 
through the public or private sale of a portion of the 
securities of the companies owned by the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., or of certain other assets. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Laclede Gas Co. 


Jan. 4 it was announced stockholders will vote Jan. 24 : 


on authorizing $10,000,000 of debentures and on increas- 
ing authorized preferred stock (par $25) by 400,000 
shares to 880,000 shares. The company has no immediate 
plans to issue any of these securities. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(a) For debentures—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Blair & Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (b) For pre- 
ferred stock—Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); 
Bear, Stearns & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. (jointly); 
Blair & Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


@ Lone Star Gas Co. (3/5) 
Jan. 11 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common. shareholders the right to subscribe for a new 


‘issue of 154;834 shares of convertible preferred stock in 


the ratio. of one preferred share for each 40 shares of 
common stock held as of record about March 5, 1957; 
rights to expire about March 25. Price—Expected at par 
($100 per.share). Proceeds — From sale of preferred 
stock, plus funds. from sale of $30,000,000 of debentures, 
to repay bank debt of $20,000,000 and for construction 
ok age . Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New 
ork. 


% Lone: Star Gas Co. 
Jan. .11-it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30;000,000 of debentures. Preceeds—To repay bank 
loans. and for construction program. Underwriter—-The 
First Boston Corp., New York. Offering—Tentatively 
expected late in April. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announeed that company is considering 
the sale. of $22,000,000 first mortgage bonds in the next 
16 months. « Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc:; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 


. body. & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 


Corp. Bids—Not expected to be received until May, 1957. 


® Mississippi Power Co. (4/11) 
Jan. 21 it was announeed company plans to issue and 


sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — 


To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Go.; Blair & Co. 
Incorporated;. Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received on April 11. 


National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jan. 9 stockholders were offered 25.000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held as of Jan. 8: rights to expire on Jan. 25. 
Price—-$40 per share. Underwriter—Leftwich & Ross, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


National Fuel Gas Co. (5/28) 


Jan. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of new debentures. Preceeds—To make addi- 
tional investments in securities of subsidiaries. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on May 28. 


New England Electric System 

Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
name of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie.ce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 


bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
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® New Orleans Public Service, Inc. (3/28) 

Nov. 13, Edgar H. Dixon, President, announced that this 
company plans to issue and sell $6,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
on March 28. 


_New York, Chicago & Si. Louis RR. (2/14) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Feb. 14 for the purchase from it of $6,400,000 equipment 
trust certificates due in 1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Oct. 24 it was announced company plans to sell in 1957 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, and an additional 
$20,000,000 in 1958. Proceeds—To finance construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 


* Norfolk & Western Ry. (2/13) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on Feb. 13 for the purchase from it of $2,925,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series A, to mature in 30 equal 
semi-annual instalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


* Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Jan. 14, James S. Cantlen, Vice-President, announced 
that company plans to spent $159,000,000 in 1957 and 
$157,000,000 in 1958 for expansion and improvement to 
be financed in part, by debt borrowings and stock issues, 
About 90% of Pacific’s stock is owned by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—For any bonds, to 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable |Securi- 
ties Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Pioneer Natural Gas Co. 
Jan. 7 it was reported registration is expected in Feb- 
ruary of about $12,500,000 debentures, for public offer- 
ing early in March, Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.,.New York. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. (1/24) 
Bids will be received by this company up to noon (EST) 
on Jan. 24 for the purchase from it of $6,720,080 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be dated Feb. 15, 1957 and to 
mature in 15 equal annual instalments to and including 
Feb. 15, 1972. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Potomac Edison Co. 

Dec. 27 it was announced company may this year issue 
some $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 of senior securities. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—For any bonds to be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in May. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Oct. 8 it was reported company plans the issue and sale 
of $30.000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Exvected to be received early in 1957. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 

Jan. 15 this Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 8, 1957 the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 5, 
1957 for 50,000 additional shares of capital stock (par 
$20) on the basis of one new share for each share held. 
Price—$75 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriter—-Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Provi- 
dence, R. I1., and associates. 


% Royal State Bank of New York (1 24) 

Jan. 17 it was announced bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders 50,000 additional shares of capital stock 
(par $5) on the basis of one new share for each six 
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shares owned of record Jan. 24; rights to expire on 
March 1. Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
Sept. 5 company offered not exceeding $61,600,000 of 
50-year income 5% debentures, series A, due Jan. 1, 2006, 
154,000 shares of common stock (no par), and-cash 


equivalent to the unpaid portion of the preferred divi- 


dend which has been declared payable in 1956, in ex- 
change for its 616,000 shares of $100 par value 5% pre- 
ferred stock, series A, on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures, one-quarter share of common stock and unpaid 
dividends of $2.50 per preferred share in exchange for 
each 5% preferred share. The offer will expire on Feb. 
25, 1957. Dealer-Manager—Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., New York. Exchange Agent — The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


Sept. 10 it was reported that the company plans long- 
term debt financing and/cr issuance of additional com- 
mon stock. Proceeds—To redeem preferred stocks and 
' for expansion program, etc. Underwriter — Probably 
Blair & Co. Incorporated, New York. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. (2/25) 


Jan. 14 it was reported company plans to offer on or 
‘about Feb. 25 about $6,000,000 of additional common 
stock, first to stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. Registration 
—Tentatively scheduled for Feb. 4. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 14 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
- $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
_ Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—Not ex- 
pected to be received until next Fall. 


. % Southern California Gas Co. 

- Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
- Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union 


Securities & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in August — 


or September, 1957. 


® Southern Co. (3/13) 
_Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to offer to 
_its common stockholders of record March 13, 1957 the 
right to subscribe on or before April 4, 1957 for 1,507,304 
additional shares of common stock on a 1-for-13 basis. 
Price—To be fixed March 12. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 13 at 


25 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Registration—Expected 
Feb. 15. 


- ® Southern Counties Gas Co. of California (3/6) 
Jan. 7 it was reported company may issue and sell about 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.: The First 
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Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively expected to be re- 
ceived on March 6. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. (2/26) 
Nov. 16 the company filed with the Indiana P.' 3, a 
mission an application for authority to issue ig 
$5,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds due 1937. ro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by a... 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & org a 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and a .. 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Blair & Co. Incorporatec : 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman, Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Ca. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received on Feb. 26. Registration—Planned 
for around Feb. 1. 


* Southern Pacific Co. 


Jan. 15 it was reported company may be planning to 
issue and sell $9,600,000 equipment trust certificates due 
annually 1958 to 1972, inclusive. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Texam Oil Corp., San Antonio, Texas 


Oct. 1 it was announced that the 1,000,000 additional 
shares of common stock, recently authorized by the di- 
rectors, will provide the company with the additional 
working capital it will require for further expansion. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Jan. 16, George T. Naff, Vice-Chairman, announced that 
corporation expects to secure an additional $1086,000,000 
through issuanec of senior securities and possibly equity 
securities and $40,000,000 from an existing bank loan 
agreement. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


Texas Electric Service Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced company expects to sell new 
securities during 1957 to obtain capital for its continuing 
plant expansion. Underwriter — For any bonds, to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 


Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bro- 
thers (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Jan. 8 it was reported that company plans to sell some 


_ additional preferred stock and bonds in order to raise 


part of the cost of its $110,000,000 1957 construction 
program. Underwriter — For preferred stock — White, 
Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bonds 
previously were placed privately. 


United Artists Corp. 
Jan. 9 it was announced this privately-owned company 
is giving active consideration to a public stock issue. 
Proceeds—Together with a loan of about $6,000,000 
from motion picture exhibitors, to be used for working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix. Ariz. 

Jan. 16 the bank offered to its common stockholders of 
record Jan. 15, 1957 the right to subscribe for 105,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $5) on the basis 
of one new share for each 12 shares held; rights to expire 
on Feb. 1. Price—$26 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriters—William R. Staats 
& Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


.. Thursday; January 24. 1957 


Washington Gas Light Co. ae | 
.. 12, Everett J. Boothby, President, announced that 
te en Rac expects to raise about $8,060,000 through 
the sale of first mortgage bonds some time in 1957. Pro. 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro. 


SREMYE lit. 


gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive | 


Blair & Co. Incorporated and Baxter & Co. (jointly 


Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc. | 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & | 
Webster Loceiitinn Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & | 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union | 


Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 
West Penn Electric Co. (2/25) 


Dec. 27, Earle S. Thomson, President, announced that 


the company plans to issue additional. common stock 


(about 528,000 shares) for subscription by stockholders | 


in the ratio of one new share for each 16 shares outstand- 
ing as of Feb. 25. Price—To be named by company (suf- 


ficient to raise about $11,000,000 or $12,000,000). Pro. j 


ceeds — For construction program and to repay bank 
loans. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
The First Boston Corp. and W. C. Langley & Co 


(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co 
(jointly). Bids—-Expected Feb. 25. Registration—Plan- 
ned for Jan. 25. 


West Penn Power Co. 


Dec. 27 it was announced company plans to issue seme 


additional senior securities, probably about $20,000,009 
of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Preceeds — To repay 


bank loans and for new construction... Underwriter — To | 


be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody &.Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 


Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 7 


Offering—Expected sometime in July. 


Western Massachusetts Companies 


Dec. 17 it was reported company plans te issue and sell | 
about $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Spring. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. | 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.;:Equitable | 


Securities Corp. and Lee Higginson’ Gorp: (jointly); 


Blyth & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; Coffin & 
Burr, Inc.; The First Boston.Corp. and White, Weid & | 


Co. (jointly). ’ 


Western Pennsylvania National. Bank .. ' 
Nov. 13 it was reported Bank plans to-offer to its stock 
holders 132,812 additional shares of capital steck on a 
1-for-3 basis. Price—$30 per share. Preceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus... Offiee—McKeesport, Pa. 


®@ Winters National Bank & Trust Co. . 

Jan. 15 bank offered to its stockholders of record Jan. % 
the right to subscribe for’.175,000 additional shares of 
capital stock on a 1-for-4 basis; rights to expire on Jan. 
30. Priee—22 per share. Underwriter—Greene & Ladd, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Wrigley Properties, Inc. 
Dec. 6 it was announced this company, a newly formed 
subsidiary of ACF-Wrigley Stores, Ine., plans to offer 
its shares of capital stock for subscription by the latter’s 
stock, debenture and option holders,..the. offering to 
stockholders to be on the basis of one share of Proper- 
ties stock for each two shares of ACF-Wrigley. Proceeds 


—To develop locations principally for use by the parent — 


company, which may include individual locations, ware- 
house sites and shopping centers. Underwriter—Allen 
& Co., New York. Registration—Expected shortly. 


Reporter’s 


Report 





The winds shift direction rapid- 
ly in the corporate new issue mar- 
ket these days judging by reports 
of some observers. After coming 
in actively on the buying side 
during the first fortnight of the 
new year, institutions were said 
to be backing away a bit more 
recently. 

But this week, despite their re- 
cent coolness to new public utility 
debt issues, there were indications 
that such new securities can be 
sold readily if the terms, espe- 


cially the “call feature,” are right. 
The latter, at the moment, is quite 
as important in swaying the buyer 
as is the price and yield. 

Accordingly, while several is- 
sues brought out a week ago were 
reported to be still on shelves in 
some volume, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric’s $35 million of new deben- 
tures proved a major success car- 
rying a 44% coupon and priced 
at “par” to yield 4.50%. 

The earlier slowdown in insti- 
tutional demand had_ affected 
chiefly the offerings made _ for 
Louisiana Power & Light and for 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric, both 
of which proved to be on the 
“slow” side. 


Those who keep close tabs on 
the ebb and flow of buyer inter- 
est were disposed to ascribe the 
tapering off interest chiefly to the 
“call” provisions in those issues. 


Naturally, in these days of rela- 
tively high-price money, corpora- 


tions, especially the utilities, are 
disposed to place themselves in 
position, as best they can, to re- 
finance such loans when, and if, 
the opportunity arises. 


The Week AHEAD 

Underwriters and distributing 
houses will have little to complain 
about next week, at least from a 
standpoint of volume of new busi- 
ness shaping up. Rather it prom- 
ises to be a busy period and one 
of well-diversified material. 

Equally to the liking of invest- 
ment bankers is the fact that a 
substantial part of the week’s 
business will be of the negotiated 
variety with a fair sprinkling of 
issues to be bid for. 

As a general rule bankers pre- 
fer negotiated business not alone 
for the better return normally 
realized, but also because, being 
in a position to price the securi- 
ties invelved more | realistically, 


they are able to offer investors 
a better deal. 

Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is slated to open 
bids on Tuesday for a new issue 
of $35 millien of its debentures. 
Proceeds will permit the company 
to repay advances received from 
the parent company, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co.’s offering 
of 4,379,758 shares of additional 
capital stock will top the equity 
list. To be offered first to stock- 
holders, this issue will provide 
funds for further expansion. 


“Rights” Offerings Due 


A goodly smattering of standby 
operations will round out the 
week’s new business in addition 
to Socony Mobil’s big offering. 
On Wednesday bankers will bid 
for the privilege of underwriting 
any portion of an issue of 580,613 
shares of Ohio Edison common 
not taken. by ‘stockholders. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender has 
approximately _.£5.9 . million of 
convertible: debentures scheduled 
for offering first to its sharehold- 


ers. The purpose here is to aus- 


ment working capital. 


A number of smaller ‘‘standbys” 
are on schedule and New England 
Electric System is slated to open 
books, through investment bank- 
ers, on its exchange offer to Lyn! 
(Mass.)* Gas &~» Eléetric Co., of 


two shares of New England [0 
each share of Lynn, for a 30-day 
period. 


Further Ahead 

Among the larger undertakins> 
slated to materialize in later 
weeks is Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Ltd.’s $75 million of debenture> 
Plus 3,750,000 shares of $1 Pat 
common stock, to be marketed i" 
units of $100 of debentures a!? 
five shares of steck. 
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Delaware : Fund--reported - that- 
oss sales, of shares. totaling: $4,-» 
987.810 for. the final three months | 


f 1956 were the largest for any 
uarter in the fund’s 19-year his- 
ory. They compare with sales of 
k4.580,243 in the’. correponding 
eriod of 1955. 
The fund also recorded its best 
yecember with sales amounting 
o $2,256,946—an 81% gain over 


Bie $1,241,567. reported. for the 


ame month a year ago. 
Gross sales totaling $13,014,394 
for the year compared with $14,- 
3(4.411 for 1955. W.-Linton, Nel- 
son, President, in his reeent’:Di- 


™ rectors’ Letter, commented that 


the fund’s rate of redemptions in 
1956 “was even smaller’ than’. in 


the preceding year — .5.11%. of 
shares outstanding as. .compared 
vith 6.21%.” 


Selected American Shares, Inc. 
cales in the year 1956 rose to $12,- 
704.811 the largest volume re- 
corded for any year in the 24- 
vear history of the fund, and an 
increase of 52.4% from sales of 
©§.335,944 in 1955. 


Piersol, O’Brien Add 


‘Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Jack. L. 
Perry has become affiliated with 
Piersol, O’Brien &. Adams, Inc., 
1012 Baltimore Avenue. 


A MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 
FUND 







WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
FOLDER AND PROSPECTUS TO 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Interested in 


MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 


objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


Fovestor j 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


908 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Mutual Funds 























By ROBERT R. RICH 
Hugh W. Long Starts Withdrawal Plan 


A new investment service for retired persons which provides 
varying monthly or quarterly cash payments for an assured period 
of years has been announced by Hugh W. Long and Company, 
Inc., of Elizabeth, New Jersey. Called the “Systematic Withdrawal 
Account,” the service was especially designed for the many persons 





Pennroad Votes 
- . To Become 


tet 8 Werfoft-*” 


who wish to spend a certain amount of investment principal along 
with dividends in order to meet their financial requirements. 


The “Withdrawal Account” is created through a custody agree- 


- ment between the individual and The First National Bank of Jer- 


sey City under which the bank pays out income and the proceeds 
from liquidation of mutual fund investments over whatever period 


of years the individual selects. 


The period can be any specified 


number of years, or may be extended for the investor’s lifetime. 

Amounts paid out depend primarily on three things—the dollar 
total of the mutual fund investments placed in the account, changes 
in value of these shares month by month over the years and the 
length of time during which payments are to be made. 

Up to now, the principal emphasis im providing special service 
facilities to investors has been for the planned accumulation of 
investments. According to Hugh W. Long, President of the Long 
Company which is national underwriter for Fundamental Investors, 
Inc., and three other mutual funds, “This new service concerns 
itself with planned liquidation of investments—a necessity for the 
many people whose investments are not large enough to produce 
income adequate for their purpose.” 

Pointing out the dangers of purchasing speculative or inferior 
quality securities in order to obtain high yields, Mr. Long observed 
that the alternative course for prudent people is to spend income 
from sound investments plus measured amounts of investment 


principal. 


“By arranging to receive varying payments from a Systematic 


Withdrawal Account,” Mr. Long 


continued, “‘the investor can be 


- sure that his principal will last for whatever period of time he 


or she chooses. In addition, since the investments under this new 
service are shares of mutual funds, their gradual liquidation does 
not disturb diversification nor interrupt management of invested 


assets.” 





Regulated Trust 


The board of directors of The 


Pennroad Corporation at a meet- 
ing today, 


determined that in 
filing its tax return for 1956, 
Pennroad will elect to become a 


Regulated Investment Company 
so that the corporation will not 


be subjected to any Federal in- 


come taxes on income paid out as 


dividends in 1956, or in the future. 
At the same time, directors 
initiated a policy of quarterly 


dividend payments with the de- 
claration of a dividend of 12 cents 
per share, payable from 1956 un- 
distributed net income, and 48 
cents per share, payable from 1956 
net realized gains on investments, 
both dividends payable March 18, 
1957 to stockholders of record 
Feb. 21: in addition, directors 
declared a dividend of 15 cents 
per share, representing the bal- 
ance of undistributed net income 
for the year 1956. payable June 
10, 1957 to stockholders of record 
May 17. 

As a Regulated Investment 
Company and under previously 
announced policy, Pennroad will 
pay out substantially all of the 
corporation’s net investment in- 
tome which will be taxable to 
the stockholders as dividend in- 
come. In addition, it expects to 
distribute to stockholders all fu- 
ture net long term capital gains 
realized by the corporation in 
such manner that the stockholders 


will receive the benefits of long 
term capital gains treatment on 
such distributions. 


Five savings bank executives 
were re-elected to the 15-man 
board of directors of Institutional 
Investors Mutual Fund, Inc. for 
three-year terms to help guide 
the operations of this mutual in- 
vestment fund organized and 
operated to facilitate New York 
State savings banks’ investments 
in equities. 

Renamed by the stockholders at 
their annual meeting here were: 
William H. Harder, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Buffalo Savings Bank; J. 
Wilbur Lewis, President, Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York; 
Alfred C .Middlebrook, Vice- 


President, East River Savings 
Bank, New York; A. Edward 
Scherr Jr., Vice-President and 


Treasurer, the Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn; and Cornelius C. Van 
Patten, President, the Binghamton 
Savings Bank. 

At last report, Institutional In- 
vestors Mutual Fund, Inc. held 
net assets of over $26 million (as 
of Dec. 31, 1956). Originally or- 
ganized in 1953 to allow the state's 
savings banks to invest in a 
prudent, diversified manner in 
common stocks, IIMF’s shares sold 
at $1,000. Latest reported net 
asset value of the shares (as of 
Jan. 8, 1957) was $1,591. 

Of the state’s 128 mutual sav- 
ings banks eligible to invest in 
IIMF, 69 now hold its shares. By 
law, savings banks in New York 
State are authorized to invest up 
to 2% of their assets in common 
stocks. 
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EATON & HOWARD 
INCORPORATED 
24 Federal Street BOSTON Russ Building 


ESTABLISHED 1924 


Prospectuses from your Investment Dealer or the above. 
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-Wellington’s Kulp 


Sees Business 


Up Slightly 


The year 1957 is beginning with 
the general level of business ac- 
tivity edging up slightly, A. 
Moyer Kulp, Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Investment Com- 
mittee of the $550,000,000 Wel- 
lington Fund, stated in a review 
of business conditions. 

Business activity during the 
year is expected to be satisfactory, 
but, like 1956, there will be many 
cross-currents. Automobile pro- 
duction and residential building, 
off sharply last year, show prom- 
ise of stabilizing in 1957. Recent 
surveys suggest that the rising 
trend in business spending for 
plant and equipment may tend to 
level off. Federal spending and 
state and local expenditures are 
on ai rising trend. Individual 
spendable income is rising and 
consumer expenditures are ex- 
20 agp to be above last year, he 
said, 

The Wellington executive stated 
that it should be realized that 
business is now at record levels 
and the improvement expected is 
of moderate dimensions. Business 
approached a temporary ceiling 
in 1955, and from that point ex- 
pansion has been at about the rate 
of the country’s historical long 
term growth trend. This is close 
to 4% in physical output and 
about 5% to 6% in current dol- 
lars. The principal limiting factor 
is the availability of man-power 
because of full employment. This 
appears to be a consolidating pe- 
riod in which a base is being 
established. 

Discussing the tight money situ- 
ation, Mr. Kulp pointed out that 
the credit restraint policy of the 
Federal Reserve System has been 
helpful in stabilizing the economy 
at the ‘high levels attained. This 
is a difficult problem for the Fed- 
eral Reserve because some of the 
unstabilizing factors are outside 
the monetary field. For example, 
the rising wage-price trend has 
been a powerful influence in ex- 
erting an upward pressure in 
prices. The Federal Reserve has 
therefore, been supplying addi- 
ona: credit Only lu uie Same ae- 
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Century Shares 
Reports Assets 


Of $47 Million 


Century Shares Trust, oldest 
and largest mutual investment 
company specializing in insurance 
company and bank stocks, reports 
total net assets of $47,097,030 at 
the close of its 29th year on Dec: 
31, 1956, equivalent to $22.05 per 
share on 2,136,291 
shares. 

These figures compare with net 
assets of $49,656,563 shown in the 
previous semi-annual report as of 
June 30, 1956, equal to $23.27 per 
share on 2,133,707 shares; and with 
$55,117,390 on Dec. 31, 1955, 
amounting to $26.26 per share on 
2,099,253 shares then outstanding. 

In their annual report to share- 
holders, the trustees point out that 
dividends from investment income 
in 1956 amounted to 54 cents per 
share, an increase of 8% from the 
50 cents paid in 1955 without tak- 
ing into account the effect of re- 
investment of the capital gains 
distribution of Jan. 31, 1956, which 
was accepted in additional shares 
by holders of over 76% of the out- 
standing shares. In connection 
with income distributions, the 
report notes that: 

“The Trust has paid dividends 
in varying amounts without in- 
terruption since the first dividend 
on Feb. 1, 1929. Dividends paid 
during the recent decade have in- 
creased by 73% as compared to 
the 22% increase in the cost of 
living.” 

Reviewing the position of in- 
vestments of the type held in the 
potrfolio, the report observes that: 

“The investment income of the 
fire and _ casualty insurance com- 
panies in 1956 showed further 
substantial increases. It is invest- 
ment income rather than under- 
writing results which »usually 
determines dividend payments by 
these companies. Premiums re- 
ceived in 1956 appear to have 
been about 5% greater than in 
1955. Underwriting experience 
for many companies was unsatis- 
factory. As fire and casualty 
insurance premium rates as al- 
lowed by state insurance commis- 
sioners are designed to provide a 
1cuvauduie unaerwriting profit for 
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gree as the nation grows, Mr. 
Kulp stated. 
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i i i ointing per- 
dividend. The above table certainly shows a disapp 
tenaees by the split stocks where a dividend increase did not 


Continued from page 4 Fundamental 


Observations... 


'§5 ——Dec. 31, 1956—— aides or, 
sper orignal Weg ie ge ae ay ee ental 
Ohio CE vein tien ce Gcminn Feb. 1 — 9 —45 + 7 aan Continued from page 85 = tially. According to Hugh Ww. 
Minneap. Honeywell ___-Feb. 1 +422 110 + 60 pe Long, President of the fund, 4 
Texas Gulf Prod.__---~-- eee yee, ee = Pon Mutu al Funds new year-end high of $372,208 873 
Western Union --------- Feb. 8 21 —10 “a ie was reached on Dec. 31, 1956. This 
Pure Oil --------------- = s.- e - rs da . is more than $50 million greater 
Copper Range ---------- Feb. 8 +58 210 +40 on insurance companies, steps to in- of Commerce figures of an 8% than the 1955 figure of $320,148,- 
Excello ---------------- Feb. 14 +38 oe : crease premium rates are in dividend increase during the year 579. 
Penn-Dixie Cement___..Feb.15 +18 i += can rents. . for “corporations issuing public ‘Adee. walah-spex: atkre at the 
Republic Steel____-.---- Feb.15 +18 ri “5 4 19 “It is clear that 1956 registered reports. year end was $16.54 compared 
Lily Tulip Cup---------- Feb. 17 + 2 a are 36 new highs for the life insurance x with $15.63 a. year earlier. After 
Miss. River FEE Feb. 28 + 8 38 a2 3 75 industry. These increases coupled Sales Re orts adjustment for the 1956 security 
ees ee ee Bee ae A 132 50 714 With favorable mortality experi- ‘Pp a profits distribution of 62 cents per 
Fiorida Power ...-.--.--- Feb. 28 +34 er to. 45 ence and higher interest rates at Wellington Fufid. finished the share; the growth in share Value 
mina Age egal aa 97 «= 8 ~— — 80_+~—«C Which insurance companies may year 1956 with the largest sales was $.8% for the year. This con 
Kans. Gas & Elec.------- Mar.15 8 ~ 490 4.64 329 ~—«Ssinvest their continually increasing \Yolume of any year in the fund’s trasts with a gain of 2:3% for the 
Aluminum Co. Amer.-_-_-- Mar.24 +74 a +7 89 receipts of funds indicate that 28-year history, ‘A. J. Wilkins, Dow-Jones Industrial Average and 
U. S. Hoffman Mach.___- Mar.30 +10 44 a5 0 _959 1956 was‘an outstanding year for Vice-President, reported. 2.6% for the Standard & Poor's 
reese! oo perere ol : He 100 8 190 ‘the life insurance industry. Mr. Wilkins stated that sales of 90 Stock Average during the same 
on ata am 7 oii “The banks have again in- wejlington Fund for the year 1956 period. 
Monsanto --.~-------~-- May 4 + 3 ila ts creased their book values in 1956 jeached a record $101,097,000.. This Shareholders of Fund 
Reliable Stores __------- July 8 —16 —27 —19 —214 a ine inpeeused thes tt E capt hd apie Shareholders o undamental 
Black & Decker. —-"-"—yuly 8 9 150 $98 40) Se TE earnings over 1055. The suas 8M IneTense Of $2,648,000 oF Investors, Ine, totaled 81.607 on 
Bet Gina tue 20 43 217 +3 33 ee ee an 1955, the previous record year. since the end of 1955. For this 
eS en a a July 20 —13 —217 +9 100 continues strong and interest rates _, The Wellington Fund executive same period, shares outstanding 
RRP ES REI oleate July 21 + 2 33 + 5 56 are ten * attributed the record growth of rose from 20,486,626 to 22,505,039. 
NS os nnn ae July21 —18 -—30 -—8 -— 89 ics iden’ sushek: teed ot Ge q Wellington during*the year to the —§ Common stocks newly added to 
oo: ean July 22 —16 —32 eae —100 Pig: nt Pe a0 Pi andi ; . mee growing acceptance of the mutual the holdings of the fund during 
General eae ara July 5 + 5 83 +15 166 . deg pelt gent * fund concept among individual, 1956 were American Broadcasting 
Reynolds Metals ____-_--- July 29 +14 28 +35 438 far ts pebble ligiante ver institutional and fiduciary inves- Company - Paramount Theaters, 
Tekken Utiitties ...-.--.. Aug.22 — 1 —33 + 3 50 ein tonics rick a inaboeat inc tors throughout the country. Wel- Inc.; Boeing Airplane Company: 
Terese: Sore: « . -- 05 - + Sep. 8 +10 333 +47 940 veutan nse Te shares worth over Jington Fund during 1956 also set Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
i pal ke aie tie ep Sn ae Sep.12 — 3 —100  —11 250 $14,500,000, or nearly one-third of €W high marks in the number Company; Connecticut General 
Chic. R. I. & Pac. RR._.-Sep.12 —12 —24 —26 — 600; th $ tal : 5 of shareholders on its books and Life Insurance Company; Dresser 
Sears Roebuck _____-_-- Sep.23 — 8 -—800 —28 —933 a number of shares outstanding in [ndustries, Inc.; Kansas City 
Marquette Cement --_---- Sep. 30 — 1 —20 oS — ih Axe-Houghton’s three mutual the hands of the public. Southern Railway Company; New- 
oes Las ss tak SARS, 700%, S1R240,900 or more atin Nnemmablbive Wesnds sold. 1000 Mining Comma ayociey 
i ‘Investment - Get. 18 9 —33 —l4 —133 according to figures released by principasy on eA ene gery: Le trae Aircraft Corporation. 
cher pte bance Oct.19 —12 —150 —21 —175 the management. ment plan, peagee per Rr te Shntk ak tees abile clim- 
Alle Ludlum Steel Ri ail Oct.27 +14 175 +122 +1000 The combine’ uae at Ou the largest gains. In 1! e as il dine Mine Med were Ad- 
g. , J N ‘ae 33 +26 395 ss had a net asset gain of $45,836,954. miral Corporation; American Ra- 
Standard Oil OFS OV. sn 7 ra +40 300 funds — Axe-Houghton Fund A, compared with a gain of $32,937,- ate cee ecrthced Sanitary 
ee ee mous 10. 0008 = 41 SB echt elas et unl. 525 ins 1080. « Total Samete Gf O190,~ Fe ee wiation Co. 
omthinanes tine SERRE fee. Nov.17 —2 —200 —16 —533 $120-784.753 por tie pont fear top 490,565 sel rege il eae 70 poration; Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Fidel: Sees. Ins... --- weeree Unen. oS —13 433 year as against $108,538,755 on pag ee yaa ions. see® Ine; Grumman Aireraft  Engi- 
Lehigh Portl. Cement___Nov. 18 +11 550 +22 540 Dec. 31, 1955, and $90,600,187 on a a y p ; neering Corporation; Niagara Mo- 
Pitts. Cons. Coal__-~---~- Nov.21 + 5 500 +45 900 Dec. 31, 1954. United Income had net assets hawk Power Corporation; Olin- 
Viekine Corp.......--.. Nov.22 —2 -—200 +12 300 A fourth E. W. Axe & Co.- Dec. 31 of $156,867,547, equal to Mathieson Chemical Corporation; 
Union Pacific .....----- Nov. 23 —11 —1100 —25 —500¢ managed fund, Axe Science & $10.22 a share, compared with Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
Otis Elévator _~-_------ Nov. 23. + 2 200 +19 475 Electronics Corv., became an $140,314,235, or $9.93 a share, a Southern Pacific Company; Texas 
Montgomery Ward ---~-- Nov.23 — 9 -—450 5 —480 open-end mutual fund late last year earlier. Pacific Coal and Oil Company; 
Federated Stores _____-- Nov.30 Unch. 0o§ —ll —220 July. Its net asset value on Dec. Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Philips Jones __-__------ Nov.30 —6 -—600 —20 —400 31, 1956, was $11,146,131, lifting and United Merchants and Manu- 
Hercules Powder _____-.- Nov.30 —5 -—=500 —18 —360 the total for all four funds to Closed-End News facturers, Inc. 
aaa $131,930,884. Axe Science shares United Funds, Inc. reported that 
~~ §The D. J. Average advanced, while the stock was unchanged, evidencing the latter’s inferior had a net asset value of $9.95 last National Shares Corporation, the four funds in its investment 


performance. 


Price Change to 


*The second and fourth statistical columns, showing relative price changes adjusted to allow 
for changes in the market’s movement, using the corresponding Dow Jones Average as an index, 
are computed as follows: The percentage change in the price of the stock from the announcement 
date to the end of 1955 and to the end of 1956 is divided by the concurrent change in the 
corresponding Dow Jones Average (industrial, rail, or utility). The same change as the Dow Jones: 
Average is shown as 100. Cases of a decline in the stock price are prefaced by a minus sign; 
a dagger denotes that the Dow Jones Average declined. 


NOTE—A performance superior to the D. J. is indicated in all cases where, without a minus sign, 


accompany the split. 

Hence, we are impressed 
in our preceding article, that 
other factors along 


subsides with the lapse of time. 


with the fact, as was demonstrated 
stock price fluctuation is affected by 
with the stock-split—whose influence, we see, 





Dec. 31 compared with $9.54 a 
year earlier, 


Sovereign Investors, as of Dec. 
31, 1956 reports total net assets 
of $1,872,935.82, an increase of 
18% since a year earlier when net 


closed-end investment company 
managed by Dominick & Dominick, 
in its annual report shows a net 
asset value of $23.75 per share as 
of Dec. 31, 1956 which compares 
with $21.09 per share at the close 


Assets At Peak 
$372 Million 


For the 15th consecutive ye 


group increased its sales 31% in 
1956 and net assets rose 28%, as 
compared with 1955. 

In a preliminary report cover- 
ing 1956 operations, Cameron K. 
Reed, President, stated that the 


of 1955. The company was organ- number of shareholders in the 
the figure exceeds 100%; where the figure is under 100% or is prefaced by a minus, the stock assets amounted to $1,587,.893.91. ized in March, 1929. The original four funds increased by nearly 
— ‘During the same _ period total a ware — — “oe Peg 20;000, reaching a peak of 120,000 
sl i i share, after adjustmen or .. : 
THE IMPACT OF DIVIDEND POLICY Snares outstanding increased 17% J at the close of the year. 


A compilation we have made of the respective dividend actions 


while the net asset value per 
share rose from $12.54 to $12.63. 


two-for-one stock splits in August, 
1938 and in February, 1955. All 


Sales of shares outright for cash 


i i i i : - amounted to $77,872,973, com- 
pertaining to the split stocks during the periods under review During 1956 income dividends figures are based on 1,080,000 pared with $59,584,586 in 1955. 
confirms the joint importance of the dividend-payment factor as paid to stockholders amounted to Shares now outstanding. Total assets amounted to $348,- 
a stock price influence. Of the 21 companies whose price record 


is shown as exceeding the Dow Jones Average in 1955, 19 increased 
their dividend rate before the end of that year. Of 24 companies 
with superior performances in 1956, all had dividend increases. 


The other side of the same picture is shown in the following 
tabulation of the split companies which did not increase their 
dividend in 1955 (one issue, Briggs, reduced its dividend in 1956), 
and which for the most part had a relatively poor market per- 


formance. 


Companies Which Failed to Follow the Usual Pattern of Increasing 
The Dividend Rate Along with the Stock Split 





Sle per share. This was an in- 
crease of 11% over 1955 when divi- 
dends totaled 46c per share. In 
addition capital gain distributions 
of 24c per share were made in 
1956 equalling those made the 
year previous. Under the present 
management since 1950 the value 
of Sovereign shares has increased 
112% from $5.96 to $12.63 per 
share. 


Common Stock Fund of Group 
Securities, 


During the year, stockholders 
received ordinary cash distribu- 
tions amounting to 61 cents per 
share and a capital gain cash dis- 
tribution of $1 per share. Cash 
distributions per share declared 
since organization of the company 
total $12.742 from ordinary income 
and $10.223 from profit on securi- 
ties sold. The year end net asset 
figure of $23.75 per share is the 
highest ever reported by the com- 
pany. 


520,949, compared wéth $273,066,- 
148. 

The four funds in the group are 
United Income Fund, United Ac- 
cumulative Fund, United Conti- 
nental Fund and United Science 
Fund. 


United Continental Fund had 
net assets of $26,862,182, equal to 
$8.51 a share, compared with $20,- 


607,858, or $7.77 a share, a year 


before. 


ass Sala ac. one... Inc., leading mutual ares out- 

Div. ineraie Price Change ries ios fund, reports net assets. of $23,- _ Ranald H. Macdonald, Presi- PP Big Bi cae. yethn She hPa 

Pre-Split Period Rel, to D. J. Rel. to D. J. 538,051 at Dec. 31, 1956, repre- dent, pointed out that during the *'@” ‘ae ean 532 Of the 5 694.- 

Briggs Manufacturing __ None —42% 160% senting an increase of $4,593,106, Year per share net asset value of 190-sh: hide ge the year, the 

Copper Range _________ None 210 182 or 24.3% over the same date last National Shares Corporation, in- U ite oe lati ~g Fond ac- 

Kansas Gas & Elec._.__ None —27 — 80 vear, according to Herbert R. cluding the capital gain dividend ; me ; { y a4te aoe ces res of the 
Reliable Stores ________ None —27 —214 Anderson, Group Securities Presi- Of $i paid on Dec. 24, 1956, in- Counted for 3,419,628 sha 

Black & Decker________ None 150 —400 dent. creased 17.3% as compared with wr * erage - funds repurchased 

Marquette Cement ___- None —20 — 75 During the year, shares out- 2 2.3% increase in the Dow-Jones sian ota -chovan a oy total of 

Woodward Iron -____- None 43 233 standing rose from 1,570,599 to Industrial Average. $16,038 195 ‘in. 1956, compared 

a gd cs renga o a4 f aa es and net asset value per | Common stocks at market value \ith 1,250,247 shares for $14,525,- 


*Post-split announcement period insufficient for significant dividend action. 


increased from $12.06 to 
$12.25, after adjusting for 70 cents 
per share distributed from securi- 


represented 88% of the company’s 
assets at the end cof the year. U. S. 
Government obligations and cash 


614 in 1955. 


Net income of the four funcs, 


. : . . after expenses, amounted to $10.- 
. & “ ° egene © a . * ore 
Conclusion ties profits. net of liabilities accounted for 425,715, up from $8,486,252 "2 
The fact that most of the split stocks whose market price Investment income was up 10.5% and corporate bonds 1.1% 1955. The funds took profits 0! 
of / . O-« 


increased more than the Dow Jones Average also increased their 
dividend rate, raises the question whether the favorable price 
‘he split or, instead, of the higher 


performance was a result of 


17.5% over the previous year, also 
including adjustment for the se- 
curities profits distribution, as 
compared with U. S. Department 


The number of stockholders in- 
creased from 2,680 at Dec. 31, 1955 
to 3,246 at the 1956 year-end. 


securities in the amount of $11.- 

596.596, against $6,953,940. 
The total unrealized apprecia~ 

tion in securities Dec. 31 was 
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$112,731,461, an increase of $13,- | Personal Progress Canton Company of Baltimore,,board chairman since 1948. The Wi : . 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — Pos- 
sibly the most forceful disclos- 
ure in the President’s budget 
estimates for fiscal 1958 is that 
there appears to be no linger- 
ing desire to control the stead- 
ily upward rise in Federal 
spending. 

A second fact which is con- 
structively deducible is that it 
will be little short of a phenom- 
enon if Federal spending in 
fiscal 1958 does not surpass $75 
billion. 

Mr. Eisenhower “estimates” 
that budget expenditures for the 
year beginning next July 1 will 
aggregate $71.8 billion. This 
total is exclusive of highway 
expenditures of more than $1.8 
billions. The fact that the gov- 
ernment, for devious reasons, 
prefers to call these “trust fund” 
expenditures does not in the 
slightest alter their actual fiscal 
character. 

So for purposes of accurate 
comparison these must be added 
to the total. This makes total 
expenditures $73.6 billion. In 
fiscal 1953, the so-called “last 
Truman year,” the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower dis- 
claiming responsibility for its 
tenure during five months plus 
of that year, expenditures ag- 
gregated $74.3 billions. 

This was also Mr. Truman’s 
most expensive year. However, 
there was a war going on in 
Korea, a war whose dollar (if 
depreciated dollar) spending 
rivaled in magnitude the cost of 
War I. So the actual estimated 
Eisenhower expenditures of 
$73.6 billions for fiscal 1958, in- 
cluding for accurate compari- 
sen the highway funds, falls 
only $700 millions below Mr. 
Truman’s most expensive year, 
dacluding a war year. 


Accuracy of Estimate 


Quotation marks were herein 
initially put around Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s “estimates.” They are 
in fact only guesses. In practice 
under Mr. Eisenhower’ they 
have been extraordinarily poor 
guesses. 

Thus between January 1955, 
when Mr. Eisenhower first “es- 
timated” spending for fiscal 
1956, and the final figures for 
the year were in, actual spend- 
ing had exceeded the first “es- 
timate” or guess by $4.1 billion. 
tf an Administration were as 
dedicated to economy as the 
Eisenhower Administration at 
that time two years ago pro- 
fessed (publicly) to be, it is 
strange that its guess was so far 
short of performance, for spend- 
ing IS under the control of the 
Administration. 


if Mr. Eisenhower two years 
later in making his first esti- 
mate for fiscal 1958 is only 20% 
as inaccurate as he was two 
years previously, total spending 
would run $800 million higher, 
or an aggregate of $74.4 billion 
or $100 million more than they 
were under Mr. Truman’s peak 
including a year when there 
was a pretty hot and expensive 
war on. 


One year ago Mr. Eisenhow- 
er estimated Federal spending 
for the present or 1957 fiscal 
vear at $65.9 billion. One year 
later. with six months of the 
year still to go, Mr. Eisenhower 
mow revises, again as always 
upward, prospective spending 
for the current year at $638.9 
billion. Without by any means 
calling attention to it in th 
text of his message, Mr. Eisen- 
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hower in fact confesses a 12- 
month error, even with only 
half the year out of the way, of 
$3 billion. 


So if Mr. Eisenhower is 30% 
as much in error as he was only 
a year ago, it would add $900 
million to the substantive esti- 
mate of $73.6 billion (including 
highway funds to make it strict- 
ly comparable with fiscal 1953) 
and come out with $74.5 billion, 
or $200 million higher than Mr. 
Truman’s highest, complete with 
Korean war. 


Inaccuracies Apparent 


On the other hand, if Mr. 
Eisenhower is just as inaccurate 
as he was two years ago, or $4 
billions short of what perform- 
ance will be, spending in fiscal 
1958 would run $77.6 billion, or 
$3.3 billion above Mr. Truman’s 
most expensive year. Or if he is 
only off the $3 billion he now 
admits for the current year from 
one January to the next, spend- 
ing will total $76.6. billion, or 
$2.3 billion more than the com- 
parable year under Mr. Truman, 
from which there was need for 
such a change in electing Mr. 
Eisenhower. 


There is ample prima facie 
ground for anticipating such a 
substantial underestimate in Mr. 
Eisenhower's guesses for fiscal 
1958 as to support as conserv- 
ative a guess of a $75 billion 
spending record for the new 
year, even without a new actual 
war or emergency. For instance: 


(1) Mr. Eisenhower insists 
Defense Department military 
functions will cost only $36 bil- 
lion for the current year and 
$38 billion for ’58, when in- 
formed persons say the level of 
such spending already is ex- 
ceeding the current estimates. 


(2) Mr. Eisenhower reduces 
for fiscal 1957 the estimated 
cost of price supports by $1,665 
million under actual fiscal 56, 
and estimates them lower than 
hai actual by $1,604 million in 
58. 

It has been the custom of 
the Eisenhower Administration 
to err in advance estimates on 
price support costs by from $1 
to $3 billion. It has deceived it- 
self egregiously even to the 
point of misinforming the Con- 
gressional committeemen when 
it was requesting legislation. 

First the Administration kid- 
ded itself (?) that the “‘flexible” 
price supports in fact meant 
veconomy in farm price support 
costs in an era of declining 
farm prices. Now it is pretend- 
ing (?) that the “soil bank” is 
not in fact one just new and ad- 
ditional costly subsidy and that 
it will lower the burden of price 
supports. 


Farm Costs 

There are four symptomatic 
signs in the budget of the ab- 
sence of desire to control the 
upward rise in spending. 

(1) The first of these is farm 
costs. It is noted that Mr. Tru- 
man had the Korean war to bull 
up farm prices, making it par- 
tially unnecessary to support 
them. Nevertheless, the dollar 
extent of the change which has 
come with Mr. Eisenhower in 
costs may be compared. 

In fiscal 1958 Mr. Eisenhower 
estimates farm aids will cost 
just slightly under $5 billien (as 
before mentioned, assuming a 
cut from the last actual expen- 
ditures of $1.6 billion for price 
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support). In fiscal 1954, an 
Eisenhower year. these were 
half, or about $2.5 billion. In 
fiscal 1951, they were $650 mil- 
lion. Higher farm prices may 
obviate supports, by some mir- 
acle or a war, and reduce the 
"58 spending below $5 billion. 
Or, if price supports become as 
expensive as the law allows and 
were in 1956, the cost of farm 
vote buying may become, on the 
contrary, 10 times as expensive 
under Mr. Eisenhower as under 
Mr. Truman. 


“Reductions” Analyzed 


(2) Eight of the 10 major 
functions of government will 
cost more in fiscal 1958 than in 
1957, according to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s estimates (see p. M25) 
of the Budget). 


Two were estimated lower. 

One of these reductions was 
in the broad category of ‘‘com- 
merce and housing.” This shows 
a reduction because of an anti- 
cipated rise in postal rates 
which has been denied by Con- 
gress year after year after year. 

A second cut is in “general 
government.” This cut comes 
entirely from the fact that in 
fiscal 1958 each of the numer- 
Ous several agencies of govern- 
ment will contribute separately 
their pro rata shares of the $600 
million due the Civil Service 
Commission for the Civil Serv- 
ice retirement fund, instead of 
being made in a lump sum ap- 
propriation to the Commission, 
as in the past. 


Housing 


(3) With respect to housing, 
Mr. Eisenhower has surrendered 
largely to the easy money boys. 


He proposes to downgrade FHA 
terms to veterans loans, whilst 
raising interest rates on the lat- 
ter. He projects in the budget a 
net support by Treasury funds 
of $705 million for use in sup- 
plying money for government- 
guaranteed and insured loans in 
the current fiscal year. 


(4) Among the “national ob- 
jectives” of the budget, Mr. Eis- 
enhower rated “fiscal integrity” 
only sixth in rank, It outranked 
in his mind the objectives only 
of his having ‘“‘a well-balanced 
choice of programs at home and 
abroad,” and increasing inter- 
national trade and investment. 


Preceding “fiscal integrity” 
in importance are various wel- 
fare and philosophic concepts, 
the development of natural re- 
sources, enhancement of oppor- 
tunity for the people, conserva- 
tion, ete. 


The Humphrey Act 


It is probably the genius of 
American society that when, as. 
and if there comes into power 
an admitted socialist govern- 
ment, that government’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will make 
noises like a conservative. So it 
is no surprise that Secretary 
Humphrey talks a lot about the 
need for economy. 


Actually, Humphrey has the 
reputation for going along 
within the councils of the Ad- 
ministration with spending, on 
the theory it is either the Re- 
publican gang or the other 
crowd. His influence, if any, 


toward economy is far less than 
former Treasury Secretary 
Snyder’s with the Truman Ad- 
ministration; otherwise the lat- 
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ter would not have got down a+ 
one time from war spending 
to $35 billion; and at the eng 
would have been spending 4, 
much on peace-time govern. 
ment as does Mr. Eisenhower, __ 

A Secretary of the Treasury 
owes his position entirely to the 
grace of the President, whose 

ewhired lieutenant he is. If Mr 

ge 3iumphrey is as personally con. 

“vittced as he indicated at his 
budget press conference about 
the need for economy, seasoned 
observers on Capitol Hill expect 
him to confirm this promptly py 
resigning, for he obviously has 
ne decisive influence in this 
sphere. 

As the President’s lieutenant 
Mr. Humphrey cannot collabo. 
rate with the “economic bloc” in 
bringing a reduction in expen- 
ditures, as some of the more 
fatuous newspaper stories have 
suggested. Besides, there is no 
“economy: bloc.” There are only 
a. few .stout hearts like Rep. 
John Taber and Senators Harry 
Byrd of Virgiiia and Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the-“béhind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may. not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 
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Above ‘& Beyond. the Specifica- 

'. tians—-Reviews*Schumann C. P. 
Process. for, brass and bronze in- 
gots—I. Schumann & Co.; 4391 
Bradley’ Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
(paper )—on. request. 


Capital Gains* Opportunities for 

- the: Average Taxpayer—Report 
included .with subscription to 
“Research, Institute Recommen- 
dations” for one year at $24 
Research Institute Recommen- 
dations, 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York -17,; NeW: 


East Africa—Year Book & Guide 
—Edited by A. Gordon Brown 
—H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 
52, N. Y. (cloth) $3. 


Economic Growth Projector to 
1970—*"Straight-line” trend to 
show growth expectancy for 
next 15 years — Eddy Rucker 
Nichols Company, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, Mass. (plastic) $1. 


Economic Indicators January 1957 
—Prepared for Joint Economic 
Committee by, the Council of 
Economic Advisers — Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.—20c. 


Exhibits of Overseas Products in 
New York—Commerce & Indus- 
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try Association of New York 
Inc., 99 Church Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. (paper)—On re- 
quest. 





TRADING MARKETS 


Botany Mills 
A. S. Campbell Co. Com. 
Fashion Park 
Indian Head Mills 
United States Envelope 
Morgan Engineering 
National Co. 
Riverside Cement 
Sightmaster Corp. 
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